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(Jhe Gateway 
of Health 


HOVIS IS fine food for young 
or old. It builds strength and 
stamina, nounshes brain and 
body, brings radiant health. 


YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 


Tas Asiatic Rsvixw, jMiMiy, 1993 



HISTORY OF 

MAURITIUS 

BY 

S. B. de BURGH-EDWARDES, 

FRGS, FRCI 


“The Star, the Key of the Indian Ocean ” 

Such are the words emblazoned on the coat 
of arms of this free small Crown Colony 

** fTT^HE History of Mauritius is one of general intercsti. 

I Nearly every European event, cither under the French 
period or under the British, has had its influence upon 
the inhabitants of the island, mostly descendants of naval and 
military femilies of Brittany and mostly Royalists These 
have preserved to the present day their old customs, their 
religion, their laws, and language, to which they are deeply 
attached, without this in any way interfering witjh their lo3ralty 
for the King to whose Empire they are proud to belong 
Under the Union Jack the island has prospered surprisingly 
for the last II2 years.” 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

Price 6s per copy 

Please send me to the following address copies ^‘*THE 

HISTORY OF MAURITIUS,’* S B dc Burgh- 

Edwardbs, for which I enclose cheque for 
Name 
Address 

[Please write distinctly ] 

EAST AND WEST, LIMITED 

3 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, SW i 
(Tele^one i Victona izoi ) 


Tub Asutk; Rbview, 1913 
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Test for Yourself the . « . 

Value of Your Advertisement 

in the 

“FEUDATORY AND 
ZEMINDARI INDIA” 

A Journal read and patronised by Maharajas, 
Rajas, Zemindars, and Noblemen. 

Write to-dajf for a sample copp, enclosing postage stamps for One Rupee 

A Specimen Copy will be posted to 
you with rates of advertisements. 

When Rao Sahib S M Riya Ram Rao i and reference in respect to the Indian States 
accomplished and independent minded editor i and the great Zemmdanes The loyal spint of 
of the Wednesday Review, started the monthly I the Rao Sahib s enterprise is reflected m the 
Zmtndars and Progress last year we suggested a editorial comments which point out how large 
widened scope to cover the autonomous States | a part the stable elements in the countiy can 
This course has now been taken, and the first | and must contribute to the maintenance of the 
number of the enlarged monthly appears at a { British connection The editor also does well 
fitting moment, ibr it contains the record of I to insist that the Nativre States should not only 
the inauguration of the Chamber of Fnnces at | exist but exist usefully and honourably and 
Delhi The journal if the promise of the | should be examples of the successful adaptation 
first number is mamiained will provide a con- ; of modem pnnmples to the circumstances of 
venient and much needed source of information I an ancient civilization ”~The Times (London) 


As the Journal circulates among all the Ruling Pnnces, 
foreign advertisements will have the best effect 


For particulars apply to 

“FEUDATORY AND ZEMINDARI INDIA” OFFICE 


16 , Harrington Road, Chetpet, Madras 
or, “ Wednesday Review ” Office, JeppcAalam^ Triidtinopoly* 


Thb Asiatic RuviKw, 1923 
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Colonies & Marine 

PRINCIPAUX COLLABORATEURS Albert Sarraut, 
Henry B^renger, Paul Bluysen Gratieu Candace Albert 
Lebrun, Henry Lemery Gaston Doumergue Rene Besnard, 
Comte Adnen dArlmoourt G Bureau, P Pasqaier, H 
Cosnier H Garbit, Commandant Bertm Maunce Ordinaire, 
G Boussenot Henry Gourdon, Lieutenant de Vaisseau Amet 

COLONIES AND MARINE * 6tudie tons les problemes 
coloniaux et mantimes dans 1 esprit le plus avise considerant 
les faits, suggerant les solutions Lss collaborateurs les 
plus bantemant qualifies et les plus compdtents du monde 
politique et du monde scienti&que font conna!tre aux nom 
breuxlectures de ‘ Colonies and Marine tout ce qui doit 
^tre connu de toutesles colonies et de toute la manne, a tons 
les points de vue, politique, dconomique social Le mouve 
ment colonial et maritime est suivi r^gulierement dans les 
empires etrangers, comme dans celui de la France et dans 
toutes les manifestations de son immense activity Manne 
Marcbande, Navigation mterieure Navigation an long cours, 
Matieres premieres, Agriculture colonime, Armee Coloniale 
Hygiene ef medecme aux colonies, Exploitation Tounsme 
Beaux Arts Finance, Commerce tout le tableau de la vie 
coloniale et mantime irouve un reflet fldele toujours actuel et 
tonjours renouveld dans la Revne “ Colonies and Marine ** 


Des cartes ilJustrations, croquis scMmaftques et de nom 
breuses photogravures commentent et compl^tent le texte de 
"Colonies and Marine ’ 

Paris (i*» Arrt), 

T 41 Gut 0303 ii Rue des Petits Champs 


LA REVUE 
COLONIES 
AMARINE 

Parait le V de 
ohaque mois 


Le Num£ro 3 francs 
ABONNEMENT 
Un an - - 36 francs 
Etraajer - 40 francs 


Les aboanements sent 
repus dans tons les 
Bureaux de poste fran- 
9ais et 11 , Rub DBS 
Petits Champs ( 1 ® 
Arrt) 


Flume MnaeusD 14£2 TeleSnnis ObifiroMte, Weftceat iMidoa 

LUZAC & CO. 

(H B KN 1 GHT- 5 M 1 TH) 

i 6 Great Russell Street {Opposite the Bntish Museum) 

ORIENTAL BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 

AgentB and PubUBhets to the India Office The School ef Oriental Studies, London, The Bihar 
and Oilasa Eesearch Sodoty, India Society of Oxiental Eeseartii, (fliicaco« Ac. 

^ome New and Staadard Pnblieationi — 

BLOCH (J ) 1 a Formation de la Langue Matathe Roy 8vo , sewn, pp xvi 432 Price 17 b 6d 

CASTRIES (Comte Henry de), Les Sources ln6dites de rhistotre du Maroc, 1 S6ne, Dynastie Saadienne, 
Archives et Biblioth^ues d’Angleterre Tome 1 , rpy Svo, sewn, pp xxxii, 573 maps and platea 
Price Xl IZB. 

ENCYUJPiEDlA OF ISLAM A Dictionary of the Geomphy, Ethm^aphy and Biography of the 
Muhammadan Peoples Parts 1-34. Ibo Harm— ldihha<L now ready Pace 4s. each 
FLURY (S ) Islamiscbe Schnftbander Atnida Diarbekr xi Jahrhundert, anhang Kainian, Mayydf^qin, 
Tirmidb 4to boards, pp 52 and ao plates Price ITs ^ 

HAFIZ The Diwaii-i-Ha» Translated for the first time out of the Persian into English prose with 
critical and explanato^ remarks, with an introductory preface, with a note on Sufism and with a life of 
the author ^ Col H Wilbervorce Clarke 3 \^s , 4to , doth, Xs 10 s 
HOMBURGER (L ) Etude sur la Phon^ique Histonque du B>wtou Roy Svo , sewn, pp vm. 396. 
Price 15 s. 

XORAN The Complete Koran m Arabic, miniature sue, and enclosed in a white metal case with 
magnifying^glass. Can be earned in waistcoat pocket to 
LAN(jiK)N Le Poeme Sumfenen du Paradis, du Deluge et de la Chute de Phomme Svo , sewn, 
pp 369, and II plates jCl 

PERSIAN TEXTILES F^ Photc^aphic Pnnts illustrabng 38 ongmal Persian and Pai^ey Shawls, 
Tapestnes and Borders With an introduction by John Cotton Dana Ftdio, buckram Pnce^SlOB 
All ike recommended books for the study of Ortenied Languages are kept m stock 
ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED ORIENTAL MSS A SPECIALITY 
Indian and Persian Mimatuie Paintings and other objects ef Eastern Art 

nmBBonov isrrmt wbite fob ofb catalogus BTAimG bobxeot 

Uhnixiei or Bmall CoUeotlons of Books boagbt liar cash 


Thx Asiatic RBvnvv, JanNa^ 1933 
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The Oldest and Best Cultural Pajaer pf India 


DC 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 

(E«M 1844 Third Baries, 1921) 

Pabllshed THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Annuai. Subsckiption Half YsARty 

16 8hllllngs 10 Shillings 

BKQUIJ1R FMTURS8 

I AHTICXES OF GENQIAL INTEBEST dealing witb literary and Seientifle 
Subjects 

2. Orlentalia. 

3 Popular Literature, Long Novels, literature Sketches, and Short Stories. 

4 Pietorial Section 

Best Mzdtum for Advertisement among the Educated Public 

For terms sad other particnlsrs ^ply to the Manager ** Calcuixa Review,” 
Senate House Calcutta (India) 

Amencan Agents G E Steckert AND Co , 15-155 West rsth Stsbkt Ne* York 


JOURNAL OF INDIAN HISTORY 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Edited by S A KHAN, Esq, MA, LttD, FRHistS, 

Uaivemty ProleMor of History, Allahabad India 


Tke Journal contains original articles upon Modem Indian 
History, and deals exhaustively with the hibhographies of 
important penods of Indian History It is conducted hy 
the staff of the Department of Modem Indian History, and 
every article embodies the results of the researches of Indian 
historical scholan 

The Sabscnption to the Jwmat is 8/- per annum 

The Subscnption is payable strictly m advance, and should be sent to the 
Manager, Journal of Indian History. Department of Modern 
Indian History, University of Allahabad, INDIA 


Tbb Asiatic Review Jantuu ' y ^ 1923 
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UBRAIRIE DIS OtNQ PARTIES DU MONDE 

JEAN MAISONNEUVE ^ & FILS, Editeurs 

S, Rue au Sabot, PARIS (VP) 

BASSET (Rend) 

DOYBN DB LA FACDLT]£ DBS LBXT&BS D'AL&BB CORKBSFOBDANT DB l’INSXITDT 

Melanges Africains & Orientaux 

Ce volume contient 

1 L'Alg6ne arabe (1900) — II La htt6rature populaire arabe dans le Maghreb 
et chez les Maures d’Espagne (1902) — III Un pr^tendu chant populaire arabe 
(1892) — IV Les Tolba d’autrefois (1897 ) — ^ Notes de voyages — De Sousse a 
Djerbah (1882) —D’ Alger a Tanger (1883) — Au Mzab eta Ouargla (1885) — -Vbis. 
Les Cheikhs du Maroc au XVIe siecle (1904) —VI Un €pisode de la deuxieme 
mission Flatters (1885) — Une semame dans le Sahara oranais (1886) — ^VII Une 
^ 16 gie amoureuse d'Ibn Said en Nas (1886) — ^VIII Les sources arabes de Floire 
et Blancheflor (1907) — IX j^pport sur une mission au S&i6gal (1888) — X Les 
Bambaras (1912) — XI L*islam (1896, 1898) — XII Deux philosophes arabes — 
Avicenne (1900) — Gazali (1902) — XIII La reme de Saba (1909) — ^XIV Les 
16 gendes de S Tertag et de S Sousnyos (1894) — Le nord est de TEtiopie 
(1885) —XVI Les rfegies attributes a S Pakhome (1896) XVII La litttrature 
coptel (1905, 1907) — XVIII Contes syriaques (1907) — XIX LesNosains (1902) 
—XX Etudes persanes (1892)— XXI Les Medes (1884)— XXII Ltgendes de 
Perse (1891) —XXIII Contes persons (1892) —XXIV La Rose (1893) —XXV 
Un recued de contes de I’Australasie (1905} —XXVI A de Calassanti-Motylindri 
{1907) 

Un beau volumes m-8" raisin de 390 pages, brocht, pnx 30 fr 


Henri CORDIER 

MBMHRB DE LINSTITDT, PR0FB5SBCB A L*^COLE DBS LAN&DES ORIBNTALBS 

Melanges d’Histoire et de Qdographie Orientales 

I^enufere et deuxitme parties (troisifeme partie en preparation) 

Contient 

I L'Asie centrale et onentale et les ttudes chmoises — II Les Chmois de 
Turgot— III Itmtraire de Marco Polo en Perse — IV La situation en Chme — 
V Delhi —VI L'Islam en Chme — VII A la recherche d’un passage vers TAsie 
par le N O et le N E— VIII Le Tibet, la Chme et TAngleterre.— IX Les 
fondles en Asie centrale — X Idem — XI Les douanes imptriales mantimes 
chmoises— XII Idem— XIII Albuquerque —XIV Gtntral de Beyht — 
XV Invasion mongole au moyen Age —XVI Sculpture sur pierre en chme — 
XVII Baghdad — XVIII Art bouddhique — ^XIX Turks et Bulgares 

1 Jean de MandeviUe — 11 Discours d’ouverture a Ttcole des langues 
onentaJes —III Voyage de Montferran en Chma— IV Travaux histonques sur 
la Chine — V Les dtbuts de la Compagnie royale de Suede — VI Le Colonel Sir 
Henry Yule — VII Relations de TEurope et de l*Asie avant et apres le voyage de 
Vascode Gama — VIII Mtmoire sur la Chme par F Renouard de Samte Croix 
— IX. Deux documents tires des papiers du G^nfiral Decaen — X Relations de la 
Grande Bretagne avec la Birmame— XI La premiere Legation de France en 
Chme {1847) -“XII L*expulsion de Mm Hue et Gabet du Tibet {1846) —XIII 
Les Fran9ais aux iles Lieou K’lou 

2 beaux volumes m-8° raism de 317 & 322 pages broch^s, chaque, volume 

pnx 35 fr 


Pnftre de se &tre msenre pour recevoir le catalogue des publications de la 
Ubrainejean Maisonneuve etfils 3, Rue du Sal>al, Pans (KP) de d 1921, Agents cf 
the **Asuitie Review” in Prance and CoHomes 
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BBinSH GHAHBEB OF COHHEBCE 


FOR THE 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


103 TEnPlE CBOHBEBS, 3 TQVLE UNDOM, E.C.4. 

Telephone Centr/^L 2128 

British Firms trading or wishing to trade in the vast Dutch Colonial 
Empire should address themselves to this Chamber for all inform- 
ation regarding TRADE, AGENQES, TENDERS, STATISTICS 
and Commercial Information o£ every description 


ECONOMIC 

REVIEW 


Review of the Foreign Press, Ltd 
Greycoat Buildings 
99A loi Horseferry Road, 
Westminster London SW i 
Victoria 4460 


The Publisher of the ECONOMIC 
REVIEW will be glad to send 
specimen copies to readers of the 
Asiatic Review ” 

The ECONOMIC REVIEW con- 
tains every week an impartial sur- 
vey of foreign affairs, and reports 
on financial, economic, and social 
conditions m vanous countries 


THE ARMY QUARTERLY 

Edited by Ma) -Gen G P Dawnay, CB,CMG,DS0,MV0, 
and Lieut -Col C M Headlam, D S O , O B E 

A Review devoted to all matters concerning the Army. 

Price 7/6 net per issue Annual Subscription 30/- post free 

It oontDioi OAny well written and lostmotive utiolei which will interest both the soldier and the nvitiu. It w 
udfspeosahle to every serious stadent of mQitsry sffsirs ^SfiKtatpr 

A pnUioatioa widoh mahcs a stroiK apoeal both to mKItary and oivilian readeia -‘AhtrAtn Brn Prm 
Is scarcely more valuable to the military man than it is mtereatmg to tba laymia — WtUtiifuur GoMtttf 


Publishers ; Wm Clowes & Sons, Ltd , 94 Jermyn Street, London, S W 1 


The leading Er^tsh paper 
c/ ihe Dutch Etui Indies 


THE 


Esiabliihed in 
1918 


Dutch East Indian ARCHiraufio 


Fortnightly Commercial Review. 

Dealing also with questions of general interest pertaining to the Dutch East Indies 

Edited by J VEERSEMA. 

Published by The Archipelago Press, Buitenzorg (Java) 

Subscription pnce~-Goilders, 12S0 per 24 numbers, which amount 
should be paid m advance by cheque 
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A Special Offer 
for a Short Time Only 

THREE PRECIOUS BOOKS ! 

AT HALF PRICE 

THE BHAGAVAD QITA Text and Translation word ibr word and free By 
Bbagavan Das and Aknis Bbsant Original pnce Rs. z Reduced pnce R i 
THE IDYLL OF THE WHITE LOTUS An occult novel of profound sigmecance 
and great beauty, a story based on one of the precious incarnations of a Master of 
Wisdom OnginalpnceRs 24 Reduced price R 
THEOSOPHY (Peoples Books Series ) Cloth Original pnce As. 8 Reduced 'i 
pnce As 4 j 

OUR LATEST PUBUCATIONS I 

1 THE FUTURE OF INDIAN POLITICS By Dr Ahkie tesAsx A Contn- 

button to the Understanding of Present Day Problems (The Sixth Volume of the 
Asian Ltbrary Senes ) Rn 3-8 

2 INTRODUCTION TO THE BHAGAVAD QITA By Dkwan Bahadur V K. 

Ramanujacharya, BA A remarkable modem commentary according to the 
VISISHTA-ADVAITA SCHOOL, by a man of practical a&irs on this ancient 
Gospel, with comparative references to ' LIGHT ON THE PATH ’ Rs 3 

3 THE PARADOXES OF THE HIGHEST SCIENCE By Eliphas Levi, with 

Footnotes by a Master of the Wisdom Also with a Preface by the Translator, a 
Foreword by C Jidarajadasa and a Portrait of the Author Second Edition 
Cloth Rs 2 

4. CHANDl, OR THE GREAT PLAN By Babu Furnbndtt Narayan Simha 
Rat Bahadur M A , M L C Translated uom the ifar/taiultya Purana R i 

5 THE INNER GOVERNMENT OP THE WORLD By Annie Besant, D L 
Third Edition As 14 

6. LOTUS BLOSSOMS By the Bhtkrhu Silacara Fourth Edition Selections 
from various Buddhist Wntings Designed for the use of all enquirers into 
Buddhism Wrapper As 14 

TWO VERY CHARMING BOOKS 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 

X THREE YEARS IN TIBET By the Shram an a Eeai Kawagucbi, late Rector 
of Gohyakurakan Monastery Japan, With the original Japanese Illustrations and 
a coloured plate of the Dalai Lama’s Palace in Tibet Rs 2 
z THE PEONY OF PaO-YU By F Haoland Davis A charming cxillection of 
humorous and fantastic stones^Japanese, Chinese, and Austrian Rs 2 

TWO NEW BOOKS 

TALKS ON “AT THE FEET OF THE MASTER.” By the Right Rev C W 
Lbadbeater Thirty two remarkable discourses, of about 666 pages Boards 
Rs. $ , Cloth, Rs 6 

DAILY MEDITATIONS ON THE PATH AND ITS QUALIFICATIONS 

Selected from the Works of Annie Besant R i. 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 

ADYAR* MADRAS 

atuf 9, ST MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W C 2 
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JOURNAL 


of the 


United Service Institution 
of India 


l^ublahed under the Jluihorily of the Council 


SIMLA 

UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 


Publuhed Quarterly. 


Price, Rupees 2/8/- 
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AMSTERDAM - - 60-62 i $4 ROKIN 
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BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS 
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Tk SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW 

Edited by Victor Branford and Alexander Farquharson 
Price 5s« each issue 


The Sociological Review is the only English periodical dealing 
speaally with the scientific study of society From its commence 
ment it has attracted articles from leadmg thinkers m all depart 
ments of social science, as well as from professed sociolc^sts It 
has readers m all parts of the world and has established its place 
m universities and nther centres of thought from London to Jac^ 


and Peru The issue for January 1922 includes articles by Dr 
KW Seton Watson SirW Leslie Mackenzie and Mr Christopher 
Dawson, while that for Apnl will contain an article by Mr George 
Russell (A £ } on Ireland, Past and Fatme, with many other 
interesting contnbutions 


SOCIOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS, LTD., 

‘LEPLAY HOUSE 65 BELGRAVE ROAD, WESTMINSIER SW I 
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THE 

ISLAMIC REVIEW 

Office ; THE MOSQUE, WOKING 

Edited by KHWAJA KAMAL-UD-DIN 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the interest of Islam and Muslims 

Articles on Religious, Ethical and Social Questions and Developments, 
Mystcism m Islam, Current Topics, Correspondence, Reviews, etc 

Also m Three Supplementary Editions LAHORE (Hindustam), 
MADRAS (Tamil), and SINGAPORE, SS (English) 

Best advertising medium, especially m Muslim countries and the East 

Circulated throughout the World 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION - - - - 10/- Post Free 


f mitrnn antr Cl^ma 

B«tabllsfieci 18S8 

A Weekly Summary of the News received 
by each Homeward Mail from China, 

Japan, Straits Settlements, Java, Siam, 

Manila, etc , with telegraphic news, 
commercial and shipping reports, share 
quotations, etc , etc 

Offices: 79 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


THE KEY TO JAPAN 

IS THE 

JAPAN MAGAZINE 


A Representative Monthly of Things Japanese. 

Propnetor Editor 

SHIGEHIKO MlYOSHl TAKEJI WAKAMEDA 

SulkscrlptioAs 

Inthejapsnese Empire, per year in advance ----- - Tenio 

In Pornjgpa Countnes (post paid), per year in advance Van 1 1 

Sing^ Copy - - - Sm i 

6, rrCBOUE, UCHISAIWAIGBO, KOHMACEI, TOKYO 
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i®®®®®OXFORD BOOKS®®®^ 

H BUDDHIST LEGENDS Translated from the Onginal Pah Text of the Dhim 
M maj^a Commentai^ by Eugbns W Burlimgahs (Harvard Oriental Senes, 

W Volumes XXVIII, XXIX, and XXX 1 Crown 4to 68s net the set 
« Part I Introduction , Synopses Translation of Books i and 2, with a photo j 

B 9 gravure of a palm leaf manuscnpt j 

M F^t II Translation of Books 3 to 12 | 

n Pari III Translation of Books 13 to 26, with a Brief Memorial of Henry Clarke I 

a Warren (1854-1899) byC R Lanman | 

S The Dhimmapada Coauneatary is ascnhed to Buddhaghosa, the greatest of ail the Buddhist | 

m Echolaatica without however, due warrant The commentator pro&sses to explain the very words of It 
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SIKHISM AND THE SIKHS 
By “Laicus*’ 

Sikhs comprise somewhat less than one-eighth of the 
twenty-five millions which form the population of the Punjab 
Recent events have drawn a good deal of attention to their 
community, the importance of which depends, not so much 
on Its numbers, as on the prestige attaching to its religious 
and political history Some light may be thrown on the 
present situation by a consideration of that history, which 
cannot, however, within the limits of an article, be detailed, 
but must confine itself to salient features The history 
falls into two fairly distinct portions a period of purely 
religious reform , followed by one m which the Sikh com- 
munity, as a militant and theocratic body, obtained political 
ascendancy throughout the region now known, geographi- 
cally and administratively, as the PunjAb 

NAnak, the founder of Sikhism, was born m a d 1469, 
of a Hindu Khatri family of the Punjab, at Talwandl, 
now known, in his honour, as NankAna — the scene of a 
horrible massacre, in the early part of 1921 — near Lahore 
He came under theistic religious influence, traceable to 
southern India, the home of orthodox Hindu pantheism 
and dualism, whence it was earned northwards by the 
Hindu saint Ramanand, who settled at Benares about the 
year 1400 Among his followers was a Muhammadan 
weaver, named Kabir, who combined the Vedantist-Hindu 
views of Ramanand with more robust elements denved 
from his own Islamic creed Rejecting caste, the authority 
of orthodox Hindu philosophy, and the idea of incarnation, 
VOL XIX 
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he condemned idolatry, while emphasizing the need for 
worship and a personal devotion to the Deity, and insisting 
on the Unity df God and the equality of men Purity of 
life, he maintained, was of greater value than ceremonial 
Kabir died m 1518, twenty years before Ndnak, who was 
his contemporary Ndnak’s mind had been broadened by 
distant travel, which is said to have extended beyond the 
confines of modem India His teaching contained much 
the same elements as that of Kabir, who may be regarded 
as his spiritual forerunner While Muhammadan influence, 
especially of the mystic and pantheistic type to be found in 
Sufiism, is recognizable in Nd.nak’s utterances, it is less in 
evidence than m those of Kabir , but his system, though 
infected by Hindu pantheism, is clearly monotheistic while 
devoid of formal theology Caste he discarded, as well 
as Brahmanical supremacy and the domestic us^es of 
Brahmanism prohibiting idolatry and pilgnmages, but 
accepting the doctrine of transmigration He laid stress 
on the function of the guru^ or spiritual preceptor, and, as 
such, himself claimed to be an incarnation of the Deity 
His teaching was entirely devoid of all political content, nor 
did he aspire to found a new religion he was, rather, 
a critic and a reformer of existing religions Nevertheless, 
an ascetic circle, subsequently known as the order of 
Udises — the sad ones or those indifferent to the world — 
arose among his followers, in his lifetime or shortly after 
Its object was the maintenance of his teaching m its pristine 
punty , but it has, in fact, developed into a link between 
Sikhism and orthodox Hinduism, recruits from all Hindu 
castes being received into it It presents the usual features 
of a Hindu order, but combines these with a profession of 
adherence to the reformed tenets of Ndnak , while ascetic 
celibacy, though an ideal, is not by any means uniformly 
pracused The order furnishes most of the managers, or 
makaniSy of the Sikh shnnes, which have been the subject 
of recent trouble 

N^ak died m 1539, and between that date and 1708 
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there followed a line of nine gurus. It is not possible to 
notice here more than the saiient points of this period of 
Sikh history The first event of importance was the 
excavation, m 1577, of the Sacred Tank — Amni-sar, the 
Pool of Immortality — ^and the erection of the GoldeO 
Temple by the fourth guru, Ram Das, on a spot round 
which subsequently grew the city of Amritsar, with a 
population of 160,000 The site was ongmally a piece of 
waste land granted to the guru by the Emperor Akbar 
The Tank and the Temple constitute the religious centre 
of Sikhism The first germs of the future political and 
military importance of the Sikh community appear with the 
fifth Guru, Arjan, but his chief title to fame is his compilation 
of the Adt-Granth, the Holy Bible of Sikhism It contains 
compositions by Nanak and his successors, and also hymns 
by many famous Hindu, and a few Muhammadan saints, 
including Kabir The language is mainly old Punjabi and 
Hindi, though Persian and various Indian dialects also 
appear , while it is written m a special character, Gurumukht 
— the utterance of the guru — which is an adaptation from the 
Sanskrit There is a second volume, known as the Granih 
of ike Tenth Guru, Gobxnd Singh, consisting mainly of 
his compositions together with some other material , but, 
though the object of reverence, it has not the same 
authority and prestige as the Adt^Granih Guru Arjan 
appears to have taken some more or less indirect part in 
the politics of his time , for we learn that m consequence of 
assistance rendered to Prince Khusni ina rebellion against his 
father, the Mogul Emperor Jahangir, Arjan was imprisoned, 
and died under torture , though not before he had warned 
his son and successor, Har Gobind (1606-1645), to provide 
himself with a military force 

The advice was followed, and the new guru was soon 
surrounded by a formidable body of armed men, recruited 
from the stalwart and virile peasantry of the Punjab 
Needless to say, there followed frequent collisions with the 
Mogul authorities, culminating m a systematic persecution 
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of the Sikh community by the Emperor Aurangizeb, and the 
martydom of the ninth guru, Tegh Bahadur, at Delhi m 
1675 Sanguu martyrum, semen ecclesia, though in this 
case the martyrs were usually not of the unresisting type 
Tegh Bahadur had travelled extensively in southern and 
eastern India, and had spread the tenets of Ndnak in 
those countries 

The martyr was succeeded by his son, Gobind Singh, 
born at Patna in 1666, the tenth, the last, and the most 
famous of the line of gurus, under whom the definitely 
militant character of Sikhism was assumed The young 
guru was only ten years of age at the time of his father’s 
death For a period of nearly twenty years the town of 
Anandpur, founded by his predecessor in the hilly tract at 
the south-eastern corner of the present Hoshiarpur district, 
afforded him a secluded retreat Close to it, on the summit 
of a high hill, stands a shrine of the Hindu goddess Kali, to 
which Gobind Singh often resorted as a worshipping 
pilgrim During his retirement the Tenth Guru matured 
his plans for a reformation of the Sikh community, which 
should transform it from a body merely following a re- 
ligious rule of life into a military brotherhood, and should 
secure the establishment of an independent and theocratic 
Sikh power upon the rums of Mogul rule In an assembly 
at Anandpur, held about the year 1 700, he proclaimed his 
mission, and at the same time took the momentous and 
pregnant step of instituting the Khdlsa (the pure), or 
Church of the Elect, with an initiatory baptismal rite of 
pdhul and a sacramental communion of holy food {kard 
prasdd) — both perhaps suggested by Christian practice 
Initiates took, and still take, the appellation of Singh 
{Sanskrit Smka, or lion) The scene of the baptism of the 
first five disciples at the hands of the Guru himself, and of 
his own, IS still marked by the Kesgarh shrine at Anandpur, 
the birthplace of the Khilsa. It was not the Guru's 
purpose to abrogate the teachings of NAnak, but rather to 
inaugurate further reform, within an existing reformation, 
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in the direction of more pronounced differentiation between 
Sikh and Hindu, while imbuing the first with a definitely 
separatist communal spirit Like Ndnak, he did not insist 
on asceticism , and with him he inculcated purity of life 
but m place of quietism he preached the value of military 
prowess, brave deeds of arms, and loyal devotion to the 
new fraternity Caste he not merely condemned, but pro- 
hibited entirely, and instituted full social equality among 
the followers of the Khdlsa. The practice of widow- 
burning {sat{)y female infanticide, the consumption of 
tobacco, and the cutting of hair were forbidden, while the 
use of alcohol was disapproved — a matter m which his 
modern followers do not obey the injunctions of their 
founder The eating of flesh, provided that the animal is 
killed with a single blow or jerk, is not prohibited, though 
to some extent Hindu usage in this matter has been 
adopted To the more purely religious content of Sikhism 
Gobind Singh made no notable contribution The mono- 
theistic theology of Ndnak and of his successors was main- 
tained and, if anything, emphasized All Singhs were 
enjoined to wear on their persons five badges, the Punjdbi 
terms for which all began with the letter k they are the 
kiSy or uncut hair of the body , the karay or iron bangle , 
the kachhy or short drawers , the khanday or miniature 
dagger, and the khangay or comb Most of them have 
some martial significance. 

By no means all the followers of Ndnak enrolled them- 
selves m the young Khdlsa. Abstentions among their 
leaders, caused by apprehension regarding the radical 
social equality inculcated by the Guru, were numerous 
The result has been that the term Sikh has suffered, and 
still suffers, from a good deal of ambiguity In common 
parlance it covers both the Singhs of the Khdlsa as well as 
those non-initiates who still follow the precepts of Ndnak 
but at various periods the latter have shown a tendency to 
coalesce, in greater or less degree, with the ordinary Hindu , 
retaining, on the one hand, the religious ideas of Ndnak 
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and, on the other, reverting to the practice of Hindu 
usages Within the Khalsa Gobind Singh collected, per- 
haps by way of a personal bodyguard, and as a part 
of the regal state which he affected, an inner circle of more 
zealous disciples who received the title of Akdhs, or those 
specially devoted to the service of the Deity (Ahdt, or the 
Timeless One) The word has since, and especially at the 
present time, come to be applied to those members of the 
Kh^lsa who are conspicuous for devotion, and, it may be 
added, for fanaticism In the recent troubles it has been 
freely utilized in the latter sense The proclamation of the 
new dispensation, though it did not appeal to many of the 
pre-existing Sikh community, rapidly gained a large body 
of recruits among the sturdy Jat peasantry of the Manjh^ 
and Dodba tracts of the central Punjab , and it was not long 
before the young Kh^lsa came into conflict with the neigh- 
bouring highland Hindu chiefs, as well as with the military 
power of the Mogul After heavy fighting the Guru was 
forced to abandon Anandpur, and, with the loss of his two 
sons, who were barbarously buried alive by the Governor 
of the fortress of Smhind, to retreat across the Satlaj 
to the desert fastnesses bordering on Rajputana, which are 
now included in the Patiala, Nabha, and Jind States, and 
contain large numbers of a vinle peasantry who are fol- 
lowers of the Khalsa There, after further severe fighting, 
the Guru succeeded in securing a safe refuge, where for a 
time he installed himself with some degree of regal state 
After the death of Aurangzeb a reconciliation was effected 
with his successor, Bahadur Shah, and the Guru appears to 
have accepted, for some rather obscure reason, a post under 
the Mogul in the Deccan, where he met his death at the 
hands of a Pathdn assassin in 1708 His last injunction 
was that he should have no successor in the sacred office , but 
It was coupled with the promise that he and his predeces- 
sors would thenceforth dwell spiritually in the holy Granth 
and in the Khdlsa, which for this purpose should mean the 
ptesetice of five disciples 
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The limits of this article render it impossible to give 
more than the barest rdsum^ of the long and interesting 
history of the fortunes of the Khalsa between 1708 and 
the Bntish annexation of the Punjdb m 1849 Its out- 
standing feature is that the Khdlsa grew m military and 
political power, and ultimately to complete domination in 
North-Western India, amid the progressive dissolution and 
disemberment of the Mogul Empire — a process largely 
caused by repeated Afghan invasions, beginning with that 
of Nadir Shah m 1739, and ending with the eighth 
irruption of his successor, Ahmad Shah Abdali, in 1768 
During that period the Punjdb was the scene of a fairly 
continuous triangular duel between the invading Afghan, 
the marauding and turbulent Sikh, and the feebly defensive 
Mogul , though for all practical purposes of government 
the province was torn from the Empire about 1755 Amid 
this perennial chaos the fortunes of the Khalsa fluctuated 
Twice was Amritsar sacked, and twice was the Golden 
Temple, us Holy of Holies, desecrated and destroyed by 
the soldiery of Ahmad Shah. On the other hand, Sirhind, 
a provincial centre of Mogul administration, was twice 
sacked by the Sikhs, who on the second occasion, in 1761, 
utterly destroyed the town, accursed m their eyes as the 
scene of the martyrdom of their Guru’s sons The grip of 
the Afghan was relaxed after 1767, and in the position 
which then emerged we find the Sikh Khdlsa forming a 
loose confederacy of twelve more or less definitely localized 
associations, centnng round Amritsar as its headquarters 
These associations — the famous Sikh mists — carved the 
province into spheres of influence for the levy of tribute as 
well as for general purposes of rapine and loot, and, inci- 
dentally, into quasi-pnvate estates for the stronger charac- 
ters who were able to assert themselves as leaders (sird 4 rs) 
Small wonder that the word Stkhdshdhi (Sikh rule) should 
still be a synonym in the Punjd,b for political and social 
chaos 

In 1780 was born Ranju Singh, a member of the 
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Sukarchaha mzsA which was located m the neighbourhood 
of Lahore By birth a Jat, between 1798 and 1810 he 
secured political domination over all the territories occupied 
by the mzs/s of the Kh^sa north of the Sutlaj He was 
proceeding to carry out a similar process m the country to 
the south of that river, but was foiled by the firm attitude 
of the British Government, which, on application for pro- 
tection from the southern mts/s, forbade the Maharaja, as 
he had by that time become, from any attempt to consoli- 
date his power over them The prohibition was definitely 
and finally accepted by him in the Treaty of Amritsar, 
concluded in 1810, and the territories of the southern mists 
remained under British protection, which was followed 
later on by annexation, except in the case of certain states, 
including Patiala, Nabha, and Jind, which were granted 
independence under British suzerainty Foiled in at- 
tempted aggression towards the south by a treaty to which 
he loyally adhered as the firm friend and ally of the British 
Government, the Maharaja turned his attention to the 
northern and western parts of the Punjab, including the 
trans-Indus frontier By 1820 he had brought all these 
under political subjection by means of a regular army, 
organized and disciplined on European lines with the help 
of French officers Under the social and economic con- 
ditions of the time, the scope for regular civil administration 
was, of course, small, and Ranjit's government was naturally 
of a primitive type, mainly confined to the collection of 
revenue, with the maintenance of some semblance of law 
and order, to a degree which depended on the efficiency of 
his local governors Such was the political state in which 
the spirit of the Khdlsa embodied itself 

On the death of the Maharaja in 1839, disorder and dis- 
solution rapidly set in, culminating in 1845 in the unsuc- 
cessful attack by the army, or dal^ as it was termed, of the 
Khilsa, on British territory across the Sutlaj, which is 
known as the First Sikh War The British, though 
victorious, abstained from annexation of the whole of 
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the Khdlsa terntones, contenting themselves with that 
portion only, known as the Doaba, which lay between the 
nvers Sutlaj and Biks For the rest a Sikh regency, aided 
by a British resident, was set up on behalf of Ranjit 
Singh's young heir, Dhulip Singh , but the arrangement did 
not last long It was terminated by active dissatisfaction, 
on the part of several of the former Khalsa leaders, with 
the novel rdgime of law and order — an attitude which took 
the overt form of a rising, resulting in the Second Sikh 
War of 1848-49 The story of that momentous and hard- 
fought struggle cannot he told here it ended in the 
definite annexation of the Punjab to the British dominions 
in March, 1S49 Thus was the militant Khalsa at last 
united in one political system, but under the aegis and the 
rule of an alien Power 

In the early years following the British conquest the 
spirit of the Khdlsa, under the shadow of defeat, declined 
in vitality , but the memorable part played by Sikh troops, 
recruited in the Punjab, in helping to retain India for the 
Crown in the great Mutiny of 1857, led to a period of 
resuscitation The era of peaceful progress, social and 
economic, which followed was not an environment which 
was favourable to a vigorous survival of martial traditions, 
and a reaction towards Hinduism set m Sikhs remained 
not less numerous than before, but the tendency was to be 
content with the reformed faith of Nanak, while the number 
of initiates into the more strenuous path, marked out by 
Guru Gobmd Singh for his Khalssi, began to dimmish , 
though the rule requiring all Sikh recruits for the Indian 
army to take the pdAuI was a powerful factor in keeping 
alive Sikhism of the Khdlsa type But since the opening 
years of the present century the tide has again begun to 
flow On this occasion, however, movement has originated, 
not in a period of militancy or of social and political disso- 
lution, but as the result of contact with an alien culture 
Throughout India that contact has provoked many, if not 
most, religious communities to a process of self-cnticism, 
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not, perhaps, fully admitted nor recognized as such , or, if 
so recognized, then with a certain feeling of resentment 
against the alien standard which has thus obtruded its 
provocative presence. The self-criticism has led to revision 
and reframing of ideals , to a desire to set the religious, 
social, and economic house of the community concerned in 
order, in the light of alien standards of culture, without, 
however, adopting those standards en bloc A more or less 
dim insight into the meaning and end of education has 
played a prominent part in the process To a community, 
such as that of the Sikhs, endowed with a fairly definite 
communal consciousness, as the result of its peculiar history 
and traditions and its more or less pronounced separation 
from other surrounding communities, the process has ap- 
pealed with special force Since the closing years of the 
last century a cult of the Sikh community, as such, has 
arisen, and in it the traditions of the Khdlsa, unsuited 
though some of them may be to an era of established 
government, have played a prominent part The com- 
munity has been striving to come to the front , to take 
a place in the province worthy of its political and religious 
history and traditions , to avoid being left behind in the 
path of Indian nationalization The spirit of revival has 
been shown in the establishment of a council for the 
general direction of the religious affairs of the community, 
or panth, as it is termed, which is known as the Chief 
Khdlsa Dewan — Dewan meaning assembly — and has its 
headquarters at Amritsar It is, m some sort, a resuscita- 
tion of the gurumatta^ or general assembly of the early 
days of the Khdlsa, and is on an elective basis To it are 
affiliated local committees of the same general nature, which 
are called Kh^lsa Dewdns in the important towns and 
Singh Sabhas (associations) in villages The general aim 
of the organization is to promote the cultural, material, 
and political interests of the Sikh Khdisa community , but 
during the recent troubles it has lost much of its influence 
and authority, which have passed into the hands of the 
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more extreme progressive politicians The chief educational 
institutions of the community is the Khdlsa College at 
Amritsar, while it has many schools in the province 
Another indication of the growth of a communal conscious- 
ness was afforded by the promotion by the representatives of 
the community in the provincial l^islature of a Bill to legiti- 
matize a special form of Sikh marriage The measure passed 
into law as the Anand Marriage Act in 1909 Another 
Sikh measure, prompted by similar motives, was an Act 
for the prevention of juvenile smoking, which was passed a 
few years ago The community, again, pressed strongly 
for specially liberal representation in the reformed counals, 
on the strength of the prestige attaching to its historical 
and traditional position in the province , a demand which 
was partially satisfied The more enthusiastic and zealous 
adherents of the Neo-Sikhism of the Khdlsa append to the 
latter term the epithet Tat — that is, pure — the Tat Khdlsa 
thus signifying the pure or original Khdlsa of Guru Gobind 
Singh 

As regards social composition, the Sikh community is 
mainly recruited from the agncultural Jat tnbes of the 
Punjdb, though Khatris, Aroras, and Ramghanas form minor 
but still important elements The Jat is a peasant, and 
generally a sturdy, frugal, and industrious cultivator , slow- 
witted, but withal acquisitive , fond of money, and enter- 
prising m the pursuit of it He makes a brave and hardy 
soldier, as may be inferred from the history of the Khdlsa , 
but m order to bring out his sterling qualities he needs to be 
under a kindly but masterful discipline Under a rdgime 
lacking in vigour or decision, or in a novel social environ- 
ment, to which he is not accustomed, he is prone to lose his 
moral and intellectual bearings, and to indulge in extrava- 
gances of thought, of speech, and of action, which his 
somewhat narrow and limited mentality is unable to 
restrain The Aroras and Khatris are mainly urban 
classes, and are chiefly engaged in trade and in the pro- 
fessions They are of a considerably higher order of 
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intelligence and general mental ability than the Jat, and, as 
might be expected, have been caught up into the existing 
currents of Indian political thought and aspiration Not so 
the Jat, whose innate tastes do not lie in the direction 
of political idealism The Ramghanas are chiefly artisans 
and mechanics, urban and rural, who have some political 
leanings 

Amid the general striving for communal advance, which 
I have endeavoured to describe briefly, religious progress 
has naturally occupied a high position in the eyes of many 
devoutly minded Sikhs, who were not stirred by any 
particularly ardent political aspirations In any reforma- 
tion of institutional religion in India, the question of the 
due management of religious establishments necessarily 
takes an important place, since the ascetic life stands in the 
forefront of that religion, while such a life demands institu- 
tions professedly monastic In India, as, indeed, has been 
the case m other countries, these institutions are commonly 
characterized, on the part of those who are charged with 
their direct management, by more or less grave abuses of a 
quasi-fiduciary position The precise legal nature of that 
position is a question of considerable intricacy , but what- 
ever It may be, it is doubtless true of the Punji^.b that in 
many, though by no means in all cases, the use of property 
gifted by pious donors for the support of religious establish- 
ments is not directed to the objects for which it was 
primarily intended Sikh monastic institutions are gener- 
ally attached to a shrine — ^termed gurudwdra (the guru's 
door) — ^which commemorates some notable act or experi- 
ence of a guru, or perhaps covers the cenotaph which 
contains his ashes, or those of some other famous religious 
personality Such institutions are managed in many, if not 
in most, cases by members of the Ud^si order, to which I 
have already referred as occupying a position intermediate 
between orthodox Hinduism and the Sikhism of the 
Kh^sa As regards some at least of its members, the Neo- 
Sikh movement originally included among its aims the 
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reform and purification of the management of these institu- 
tions But this development, perfectly defensible in itself, 
has been captured by the more extreme politically-minded 
members of the Sikh community, chiefly of the Arora and 
Khatri castes, and is being exploited by them for purely 
political purposes, in close conjunction with those who 
have been long engaged m virulent and disastrous agitation 
in other parts of India The character of that agitation it 
is not possible to discuss fully at the end of this article 
The sentiment which dominates it — from which, indeed, it 
springs — IS racial antagonism to alien domination, political 
and cultural, venting itself in large and ill-considered 
demands for radical, not to say revolutionary, political 
reconstruction on professedly democratic lines of modern 
type though these are, in reality, very foreign to the 
innate political instincts of India. To that sentiment not a 
few Neo-Sikhs of the Punjab have fallen victims, after 
having come into contact with the general current of 
thought prevalent among progressive Indian politicians, of 
the more extreme type, in other parts of the continent 
Those politicians have been quick to perceive that a 
movement for monastic reform, innocuous in itself, might 
without much difficulty be turned into a powerful instru- 
ment for politically subversive and revolutionary agitation, 
if only the element of lawless violence could be introduced 
by appeals to the religious sentiments and traditions of an 
impulsive community Such has been the line of action 
selected for themselves by the more extreme Sikh political 
leaders of the urban professional and trading classes, m 
close co-operation with, and in some cases with the active 
assistance of, the more violent agitators of other provinces 
In pursuance of this policy, forcible seizures oi gurudwdras, 
accompanied by ejectment of the managers, have taken 
place, and other forms of lawlessness have been per- 
petrated, while the malcontents have had a considerable 
measure of success m arousing the dormant fanaticism of 
the Sikh peasantry by inflammatory and mendacious 
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propaganda The more extreme Indian exponents of 
racial antagonism and hatred are prepared to use any and 
every practicable weapon for the vilification, the embar- 
rassment, and the ultimate paralysis of an alien Govern- 
ment Of this the present Punjab gurudwdra agitation is 
a conspicuous example, fomented, as it has been, by a 
body which appears to be nothing more nor less than a 
revolutionary committee, sitting at Amritsar, and usurping 
the functions of the duly constituted organs of the Sikh 
community The policy which suggests itself, as obviously 
appropriate to the situation, is resolute and drastic action 
against every form of seditious propaganda and incipient 
revolution, coupled with the provision of all reasonable 
legal facilities, by legislation if necessary, for the due and 
early execution of monastic reform 
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THE NEAR EASTERN RIDDLE 

I THE TURKISH QUESTION 
By Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen 

Broadly speaking, the object of the Lausanne Conference 
now sitting IS to effect a peaceful settlement m the Near 
and Middle East, acceptable to all Powers concerned and 
leaving as few sore memories as possible behind it In 
view of the conflicting interests at stake this is verily a 
herculean task, which besides strength necessitates both 
understanding and tact in the highest degree 
Let us deal here only with Turkey 
Turkey has to be given frontiers inside which to develop 
her new national consciousness , she must be helped by 
unselfish European advisers and encouraged to trade with 
the world, yet without being exploited by one nationality 
more than another , she must be led to treat her Christian 
minorities with consideration, as long as they behave them* 
selves and do not intrigue against her , she must lay down 
a system of justice which will be acceptable to all nationali- 
ties , and she must allow pass£^e to trading-vessels — at all 
events in peace time — through her Straits 
Let us try to lay down the broad lines 
Bulgaria has to be given an outlet to the ^gean for her 
trade, and induced to live quietly with her neighbours 
Greece has to learn that she is not such a great Power as 
she imagined, and that she must not rely in practical matters 
on the vapounngs of well-meaning, but totally uninstructed, 
Philhellenes in the West of Europe Her coat, in short, 
must be cut according to her cloth , she must be taught 
that she has quite enough country already to deal with, and 
that the sooner she brings it into order the better 
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Russia must be allowed to have her say in the matter of 
the Straits, which, after all, are of vital importance to her , 
she must be prevented from obtaining an unnatural in- 
fluence over Turkey, and must be restrained from taking 
advantage of the Conference to push her Bolshevist 
intrigues 

The rights of the Arab peoples must be safeguarded, 
whether against the Jews in Palestine, the French in Syria, 
or the Turks or even British in Mesopotamia 

Given goodwill on all sides, these objects m course of 
time will be attained But it will require the most careful 
steering and the greatest delicacy of handling to avoid 
wrecking the ship of the Conference on the rocks of intrigue 
and covetousness on the one hand, and intransigence and 
violence on the other 

After all, things are not so bad Turkey, whom our late 
Premier and other panic-mongers have consistently held up 
as the enemy of Christendom and as desirous of running 
amok in the Balkans, has, in spite of the ignorant and loud- 
mouthed deputies at Angora, no intention of attacking any- 
one if she can help it Why should she ^ She has had 
eleven years of devastating war, has lost hundreds of 
thousands of her population and huge slices of her territory, 
has but a small army, and has no money What she wants 
is to be left alone to exploit her new-found nationality and 
to settle down into a modernized State capable of holding 
her own, but preponderant in the Muslim world Granting 
that at times she may not be going to work in the best 
way, still no State has ever been born ready-made, and she 
must work out her own salvation 

Recent Turkish demands for the expulsion of Greeks 
and Armenians from her territory are, of course, worse 
than foolish, for these hated nationalities are absolutely 
necessary for the development of commerce and for the 
most ordinary business transactions among her people , 
and Turkey, being an agricultural and occasionally mili- 
tant, but never a trading, community, could not possibly do 
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without them Nor can she do without other Christians, 
both as advisers in the higher tasks of government and for 
providing the capital necessary for her development It is 
therefore clear that when she comes to grips with the real 
task of forming a modern State she will have to recognize 
that It cannot be done by Turks alone, and will have to 
turn to others for help 

And here it is that she will turn, eventually, to her old 
friend England Turkey is already getting tired of France, 
whose professions of amity, she is beginning to see, were 
mostly based on the desire for concessions and financial 
exploitation on the hardest of terms Nor did the Turks, 
as soldiers, approve of the French (and Italians) clearing 
out of the neutral zones when threatened by a Turkish 
advance, and leaving ourselves to bear the brunt of a 
possible attack The Turk likes an opponent that he can 
respect, and the British rose high in his estimation for 
their sturdy action on the Straits Moreover, m a recent 
financial transaction, a certain concession for, say, ;^50,ooo 
was offered to a French group The French tried to get 
It for much less, and haggled until the Turks were tired of 
them The latter then offered it to a British group, who, 
after carefully examining the matter, came to the con- 
clusion that ;^50,ooo would not be a sufficient sum where- 
with to develop the concern, and offered to provide a 
capital of three times that amount or more Is it surprising 
that the story speedily became known, and that (figura- 
tively) there was a boom in British stock ^ 

Provided that certain things happen, we shall not have 
very long to wait for a revival of British trade in the 
Levant, nor for British influence to make itself again felt 
m Constantinople But the proviso is important It is 
that we must treat the Turks with far-sighted sympathy 
in their efforts to enter into the comity of nations 
Troubles there are bound to be The Turkish fez is begin- 
ning to fit too tight, and with an unlimited belief in their 
own powers, the Angora assembly are likely to give trouble 
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before they quieten down But, given that they show 
a desire for our friendship— as they will — ^and given that 
they make no preposterous demands, a little sympathy will 
go a long way The Turk thinks a great deal of us, and 
a little personal hospitality and courtesy dispensed, and a 
few friendly letters, will effect more than many protocols 
Finally, regarding the religious question, it must be 
remembered that Turkey does not represent a fanatical 
Islam Religion plays but a small part in their scheme of 
modern nationality The Khalifate has been an appanage 
of their royal dynasty for the last four hundred years, and 
they are, consequently, determined to retain it for political 
purposes, in order to secure the control of the Muslim 
world But although appeal has often been made, ere 
now, to Islam m order to stir up enmity where required 
against Christian nations, the Muhammadan faith is not so 
much ensouled among the Turks as among, say, the Arabs, 
and their present rulers are quite modern enough to see 
that their State cannot be based on the Muslim faith 
alone 


II THE NEAR EAST 
By Lieut -Colonel A C Yate 

During the four years’ duration of the Great War one 
bond of unanimity held sway , it was the determination of 
each group of belligerents to issue victorious from the 
struggle Once the Armistice was proclaimed, that bond of 
union lost its power The United States of America, for 
instance, very soon made it clear that she meant to cut 
herself clear of all European complications National 
politics are proverbially and even excusably selfish, but 
the conduct of the United States, both before, during, and 
after their participation in the war, was a signal proof that 
blood IS not thicker than water And, after all, what per- 
centage of the blood of the population of those States is 
British ? Canada keeps Brother Jonathan well at arm’s 
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length. Platform oratory persistently proclaims that brother- 
hood ol Briton and Amencan, but there sentiment ends 
and business begins Throughout the war America had 
a stnct eye to business, and that eye has lost none of its 
strictness since the Armistice Very recently Mr Child’s 
insistence that, where Amencan commerce goes, American 
nat'al power must be able to follow, has been acclaimed as 
proof of the will of the United States to associate itself 
with the policy of the Allies with regard to the iEgeo- 
Euxine Straits , but it will probably be found that this 
expression of policy commits Mr Child’s Government to 
no responsibility 

We are here, however, to consider not the Near West, 
but the Near East, and at this moment the pivot upon 
which the future of the Near East turns is Turkey At 
the close of the year 1918 the Allies, and amongst the 
Allies most conspicuously Great Britain, seemed to hold 
the destinies of Turkey in the hollow of their bands Did 
anyone then doubt that the future of Constantinople and 
the Straits was entirely at the mercy of the Allies And 
Within the last few months it was Kemahst Turkey that 
seemed almost to hold the Allies in the hollow of her hand 

As far as we can judge — and admittedly we have but 
little solid knowledge to guide our judgment — it is the 
Lloyd-Georgian policy that paved the way to that disunion 
among the Allies which gave Kemahst Turkey that opening 
of which It so astutely and effectively took advantage 
There are men whose names live in history as those of 
saviours of their country and nation, and I take it that that 
of Mustapha Kemal will live as such. 

When the Allied Conference first met in Pans, it was 
the personal magnetism and eloquence of M Venizelos 
that stirred and won the hearts of its members, and so 
paved the way for that sggressive policy in Asia Minor, the 
failure of which Greece is to-day deploring. I have before 
me a letter from an unofficial but expert witness of the 
scene which is a silent tribute to the Demosthenes of his 
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day It IS perfectly conceivable that the British statesman 
who at a most critical moment of the war stepped in to 
guide his own country to victory, should see in Greece an 
instrument for permanently reducing Turkey to powerless- 
ness. Time has shown that his political acumen was at 
fault , and indeed, the moment that Greece threw over 
Venizelos and brought back King Constantine should have 
been warning enough for him I have heard even a Turk 
say that, if Constantine had been wise, he would, the 
moment that his nation recalled him, have abandoned the 
policy upon which V enizelos had embarked H ow much more 
essential was it that a British statesman should stand aloof 
from anything in which King Constantine played a leading 
parti It has long been hinted, and it is now generally 
admitted, that the Lloyd-Georgian policy as regards Turkey 
and Greece had the approval neither of his Cabinet nor his 
Army Council Venizelos we all know, but what was the 
secret of the influence of Sir Bazil Zaharoff ? That remains 
a theme for uncharitable surmise 

Meantime the Islamic storm was brooding and waxing 
mightily The two countries m this world that perhaps 
owed most to Great Britain for their financial and com- 
mercial development and their administrative progress, 
India and Egypt, were alike agitating for increased in- 
dependence The result we see to-day Egypt is inde- 
pendent, and to the Indian claim of “ India for the 
Indians ” marked concessions have been made The fact 
IS that to-day, throughout the world, the races which for a 
century or more have been content to submit themselves to 
the control and guidance of races of the Caucasian type, 
are now claiming emancipation and equality 
The Indian in India and the Dominions, the hetero- 
geneous races of Africa are developing the self-assertive 
characteristics which are the product of Western education 
and of contact with Western peoples, Mr Robert Williams, 
when he lectured to the Central Asian Society on the 
“Cape to Cairo Railway,” and on the influence which 
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European ci\ ihzation and enterprise were exercising on the 
African native, made it perfectly clear to his British audience 
that the time was not far distant when the African, like 
the Indian and Egyptian, would claim independence and 
equality with the Aryan* A quarter of a century has 
elapsed since Japan repudiated “capitulations,” and to-day 
Turkey does the same 

And what of the Arab ^ I heard my fellow countrymen, 
and those men of experience m Asiatic races and affairs, 
discussing four or five years ago the future of Mesopotamia 
There was a general belief that the superfluous population 
of India would overflow into the long-neglected plains of 
the Tigris and Euphrates and revive the agricultural pros- 
perity of the era in which Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldse 
flourished A little further experience of the Arab has 
taught us that, if we try introducing Indian colonists, the 
Arab will neither welcome nor tolerate them Both Britain 
and France, as soon as normal peace throughout the 
recently warring world had been declared, issued a joint 
proclamation which seemed to assume a docility on the 
part of the Arab which that Arab declines to endorse 
Both Britain and Gaul have by this time realized that 
there is on the part of the Arab a spirit of and passion for 
independence with which they must both reckon 

The fact is that the four years which have elapsed since 
the Armistice was declared have worked almost miracles in 
the way of opening our eyes and proving to us that it is not 
Europe that is going to work out the salvation of the Near 
East, but the Near East which is, in an ever-mcreasing 
measure, going to work out its own salvation, and, in so 
doing, play its part in shaping the destinies of a world 
which, in point of civilization, is gradually approaching a 
more or less uniform standard There is no doubt that 
railways have exercised a great levelling influence, and it 
may be reasonably inferred that motor transport and aero- 
nautics will greatly extend that influence 

Arabia almost up to the present time has maintained its 
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exclusiveness, but the Great War has made serious inroads 
upon Its isolation Not to mention the railways, an air 
route now connects Baghdad and Cairo with Europe, and 
a direct air route from Cairo to Karachi, straight across 
Central Arabia, has been projected Mr Philby has pene- 
trated to points never reached by Doughty, Palgrave, 
Burton, Niebuhr, or Leachman, and, if opportunity offers, 
he hopes to penetrate still further It is hardly to be con- 
ceived that the Arab can go back to his more or less 
primitive pre-war state When one meets men of the 
stamp of the Emir Abdulla and his Prime Minister, who 
have recently visited London, one feels that the influence 
of Western Europe has definitely made its mark, and that 
Arabia cannot stand aloof from the civilization which 
encircles it. 

My own belief is that the days of Bolshevism are num- 
bered, and it is evident that it is not only Europe, but Asia, 
that has closed its doors to the admission of such a curse as 
It has proved itself to be in Russia- Persia and Afghani- 
stan exclude It, and the Khanates of Central Asia have 
fought hard against it As for Turkey, it must be clear to 
all that with the Entente and Greece hostile, and the Central 
Powers powerless, the Angora Government had no choice 
but to temporize with the Bolshevist in Russia. But there 
can be no stability in alliance between Turkey and Russia 
Their nvalnes in the Black Sea and the Caucasus will in- 
evitably be revived Even now at the Lausanne Conference 
we see M Tchichenn adopting an attitude with regard to 
the Straits which aims at Russians advantage only, and is 
not in accord with Turkish views Once the Turkish 
Empire is re-established, and as such recognized by the 
Great and Little Ententes, by the United States and by 
Japan, the poliucal relations between Russia and Turkey will 
resume the form which they had in the days of the Czars, 
and Turkey will certainly extend no sympathy to Bolshevism 

It must be most sincerely hoped that the result of the 
Lausanne Conference will be the definite delimitation of the 
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Turkish Empire on the east — t e , along the western frontier 
of Persia, Kurdistan, and Mesopotamia. It is m the British 
interest that the Arabs should be given time and quiet to 
firmly establish and perfect as far as may be their own 
system of government, to form and tram an army of defence, 
and to open up commerce Given that and the maintenance 
of quiet in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Persia, and Afghanistan, 
and a salutary check placed on Bolshevist intrigue and 
ambition m the Caucasus, Trans-Caspia, and Turkistan, 
there is reason to believe that the prosperity of the Near 
East will react advantageously on the welfare of the British 
Empire 


IMPRESSIONS OF AN INDIAN DELEGATE 
AT GENEVA 

By Sir P S Swivaswami Aiyar, k c s i , c i e 

A BRIEF note of the impressions left on the mind of an 
Indian delegate by the third session of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva may not be without interest 
The writer had not attended the previous meetings of the 
Assembly, and had no very distinct notions of the character 
of the body or of the subjects that were to be brought up 
for Its decision The agenda, which had been provisionally 
drawn up and circulated, threw but scanty light on these 
questions, and included subjects like Esperanto, intellectual 
co-operation, and others which suggested serious doubts as 
to the practical character of the session One or two of 
his friends in the official world told the writer that the 
Assembly was rather a costly debating society Add to 
this the fact that the most important questions immediately 
affecting the peace of the world, like the problems of the 
Near East, German reparations, the indebtedness of the 
Allies to each other, and the financial plight of Austna, 
were not to be found in the agenda, and were being dealt 
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with by the Council of the League or by the five Great 
Powers, and you can easily account for the rather dis- 
paraging notion which several of the new delegates had 
formed of the Assembly of the League When the report 
of the Council for the last year came up for discussion in 
the Assembly, speaker after speaker poured forth encomiums 
and congratulations on the work of the Council and the 
League They were so laudatory as to suggest the possi- 
bility of an unconscious exaggeration of the importance of 
the body of which the speakers were members But a 
diligent perusal of the contents of the report and impartial 
observation of the work accomplished by the Assembly 
during this session have removed all lingering traces of 
scepticism, and inspired a faith m the reality and possi- 
bilities of the League 

Apart from the spectacular aspect of the ^Assembly, 
which comprised over fifty States of the Old and the New 
Worlds, and drew together delegates from all quarters of 
the globe, from China to Peru, and Norway to Paraguay, 
the moral significance of the gathering could not be missed 
even by a casual observer The reluctance of the United 
States to join the League, and the absence of Germany, 
Turkey, and even of Russia, detract in some measure from 
the sphere of usefulness of the League But making full 
allowance for these drawbacks, which it is to be hoped are 
of a temporary character, the League marks an epoch in 
the history of international dealings For the first time in 
history the civilized States, whether small or large, have 
agreed to meet on a common platform and deliberate on 
questions of policy and administration affecting the peace 
and well-being of the world A sentiment of democratic 
equality pervaded the atmosphere of the Assembly The 
smallest State has the same opportunity for hearing and 
the same vote as the largest Petty Luxembourg has the 
same voting strength as mighty France It may even be 
open to question whether a system of representation which 
gives equal votes to countries irrespective of their popula- 
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tion and resources may not be attended with some danger 
of sacrifice of the interests of the many to those of the few 
The possibility of any such risk is obviated by the peculiar 
constitution of the Les^ue, not, however, without a parallel 
in political constitutions The constitution of the Council 
assures a permanent position to the more important Powers 
Moreover, the decisions of the Assembly do not zpso facto 
become binding upon the member States without ratifica- 
tion by them 

Some misunderstanding seems to exist with regard to 
the precise relations between the Assembly and the Council 
of the League While the Council is undoubtedly the 
executive organ of the League, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that it derives its authority from the Assembly 
and should therefore be entirely subordinate to it On the 
other hand, the suggestion would be well-founded that the 
Counal owes its existence and authority to the same 
fundamental document — the Covenant of the League of 
Nations — to which the Assembly owes its ongm Accord- 
ing to this view, though some of the members of the 
Council may be elected by the Assembly, the Council is 
not a mere creature of the Assembly, and the limitations 
on Its powers and functions would have to be gathered 
from the articles of the Covenant rather than the bare will 
of the Assembly The wiser course for the Assembly is 
not to embark upon any attempt to make a scientific 
demarcation between its own powers and those of the 
Council, but to trust to the natural process of adaptation 
and evolution No conflict has so far arisen between the 
Council and the Assembly While the Council has shown 
a spirit of readiness to take the Assembly into its confidence 
in large matters, the Assembly has also displayed a dis- 
position to trust the Council m the exercise of its powers 
with fairness and impartiality The solicitude of the 
Council to please and placate even the small States is 
manifest m the distribution of its patronage, and in the 
disposition to find seats for the representatives of the small 
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States as chairmen or vice-chairmen of the numerous com- 
mittees and sub-committees 

The smaller States, and even the larger ones, are natur- 
ally anxious to avoid the erection of a super-State which 
would necessarily involve an encroachment upon their 
sovereign rights* This is one of the many reasons why 
the decisions of the League must, for a considerable time 
at least, continue to lack the support of physical sanctions, 
and why Lord Robert Cecifs idea of an international police 
organization appears to me to be outside the pale of 
practical politics in the immediate future The Covenant 
of the League wisely lays stress upon unanimity, or, at any 
rate, the assent of a very large majority of its members, 
and prefers to rely on economic weapons for the coercion, 
where necessary, of recalcitrant individual States The 
employment of physical force can be resorted to only in 
the last instance, and should be the outcome of a special 
resolution and concert rather than the automatic conse- 
quence of a preordained police administration 

Turning now to the personnel of the Assembly, its 
members were men with a high sense of responsibility, and 
animated by an earnest resolve to promote the objects of 
the League by giving of their best It would be invidious 
to single out any names, when there were so many good 
men and true, and so many men of ability and npe ex- 
perience The name of Lord Robert Cecil must, however, 
nse to the lips of everyone who watched the proceedings 
of the Assembly A man of varied interests and broad 
outlook, of deep sympathies and humanitarian instincts, 
there was no subject, whether it was the reduction of 
armaments or the cultivation of Esperanto, which failed to 
draw forth his copious enthusiasm and energy 

The volume of work turned out by the Assembly and its 
committees forms a record of which it may well be proud 
No one could have failed to be struck with the absence of 
narrow parochialism among the delegates, with their spirit 
of give and take, their solicitude to reach unanimity, and 
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their spirit of caution, which led them to postpone decisions 
rather than adopt hasty and perhaps erroneous conclusions 
Questions specially affecting India, or, for the matter of 
that, any country in particular, were of course few The 
question of opium traffic was originally raised m a form 
which involved the possibility of serious injury to Indian 
fiscal interests without corresponding moral benefit to China 
But the resolution as passed by the Assembly avoids any 
such risk By far the most important resolutions passed 
by the Assembly were those relating to the reduction of 
armaments, the protection of minorities, and the financial 
succour of Austria The resolution on the reduction of 
armaments was very elaborate and comprehensive, taking 
note of all the factors involved in the policy, and it marks 
a milestone in the arduous march towards the goal of peace 
and goodwill among the nations The impatient idealist 
may not be satisfied with the conclusion, but the practical 
politician will welcome the resolution as a necessary first 
step to the attainment of the ideal 
The resolution on the protection of minorities was drawn 
up by Professor Gilbert Murray, the representative of 
South Africa, and though primarily intended to deal with 
the rights of minorities m those States which have incurred 
obligations under the recent treaties, it contains a clause 
exhorting States not bound by such treaties to accord to 
minorities within their jurisdiction the same measure of 
justice and fairplay as the other States Coming, as it did, 
from the representative of South Africa, and passed, as it 
was, unanimously by the Assembly, it is a valuable ex- 
pression, albeit of a pious character, of the sentiment of the 
Assembly During the discussion of the resolution on the 
administration of the mandated territories an important 
question was raised by the writer of this article with regard 
to the legal status of the “C” class mandated territories 
The discussion of this point was rendered necessary by a 
pronouncement of General Smuts in South West Africa 
that the “ C " class territories were annexed to the man- 
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datory States in all but name The view enunciated by 
General Smuts is pregnant with far-reachmg consequences, 
and it IS gratifying to note that it was not shared by 
the Permanent Mandates Commission The distinguished 
South African statesman seems to have relied upon the 
language of Article 2 of the “ C ” class mandates But this 
is identical with that of Article 9 of the B ” class mandates, 
as to which he admits that the territories held under them 
cannot be regarded as practically annexed to the mandatory 
State Article 22 of the Covenant treats all these territories 
as a sacred trust of civilization to be administered as trust 
estates Though these territories were originally vested in 
the Allies, they divested themselves of the territories and 
created a trust of which the trusteeship was vested in the 
League of Nations Hereafter it is the Council of the 
League that is ultimately responsible for the welfare of 
the peoples m these various territories The methods of 
administration in the three classes of “ A,” “ B,” and ‘‘ C ” 
mandated territories may be different, but in every case the 
peoples of the territories are the beneficiaries Two propo- 
sitions of law are clearly beyond question One is that 
a trustee, or an agent of a trustee, cannot treat the property 
of the beneficiary as his own and annex it to his own 
properties It follows that the inhabitants of the “C** 
class territories do not become nationals of the mandatory 
State, but preserve their own distinct national status The 
other proposition is that a mandate is essentially revocable, 
and if the mandatory fails in his duty he may be relieved of 
his charge by the trustee, who is ultimately responsible for 
the management 
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WAR-TIME IN THE SUDAN 
By F A Edwards, f r g s 

[Editorial Note — ^The present article is, we believe, the first that has 
appeared upon this subject as a whole The light that it throws on 
subsequent events in adjoining countries of the Near East will no 
doubt commend it to our readers’ special attention.] 

The European War broke out at an unfortunate time for 
the Sudan In 1912 and 1913 the country had suffered 
from low flood and poor rams , during the first half of 1914 
a shortage of dhurra, the staple food of the bulk of the 
native population, caused considerable distress, and in some 
districts of Dongola, Khartoum, and the White and Blue 
Nile Provinces famine conditions prevailed for a time 
But the Government imported millet from India, and thus 
tided over the period till the harvest of the crops After 
the failure of the crops caused by the low Nile in 1913, the 
Dongola Province was visited by a murrain of cattle and a 
plague of locusts Rinderpest was very bad m Mongalla 
Province to the south, and m the Nuba Mountains 
Province the cattle-owning Arabs lost severely from pleuro- 
pneumonia among their herds Various measures were 
taken by the Government to contend with these troubles , 
poison gas was supplied by the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories to destroy the locusts , action was taken to 
stamp out the cattle disease One good result of this and 
the supply of Indian gram by the Government was that 
It impressed upon the natives the interest which their 
present rulers took in their welfare, and this was not 
without Its effect during the critical time of the war 

The country was not free from occasional troubles with 
some or other of the many different tribes Though it 
was fifteen years since the Sudan had been reconquered 
from the Mahdists, some of the more distant parts had not 
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yet been brought under immediate Government control, and 
the natives had not yet everywhere become accustomed to 
English rule During 1913 and the early part of 1914 
there had been a number of disturbances m different parts 
An outlaw and his followers had given trouble on the 
Atbara River, and in a conflict with a patrol had killed 
Major J. L J Corny and three of his men , the Bedaiat 
Arabs of Dar Fur had raided the Hawawir and Kababish 
tribes of Kordofan, there was trouble with the insubor- 
dinate Nuba mountaineers, in the Bahrel Ghazal Province 
a party of Banda negroes attacked pilgnms and earned 
off women and children and property, Mandala Arabs 
committed highway robberies, Baggara Arabs raided the 
Dinkas, and there was sedition among the Niam-Niams or 
Zandeh in the far south, and the lawless Nuers on the 
Bahr el Zeraf, Sobat, and Pibor Rivers attacked the 
Anuaks and Dmkas 

In an enormous country of nearly a million square miles, 
with a population of about four millions belonging to a 
number of different tribes, speaking different langu^es 
and in various stages of civilization, only gradually being 
brought under regular government, such outbreaks were, 
perhaps, only to be expected To preserve order in this 
vast area the total regular force available was a little over 
14,000 men of the Egyptian army, composed of Egyptian, 
Arab, and negro regular units, distributed in forty-six 
garrison and military posts, with a small British force at 
Khartoum, consisting of a battalion of infantry and a 
detachment of garrison artillery The administration was 
carried on by iio British officers and officials (excluding 
technical staff), distributed over fourteen provinces 

The inhabitants of the northern portion of the Sudan — 
some two-thirds of the whole in number — were Arabs or 
Arabized tribes, professing the Muhammadan religion, 
and these might have been considered as most amenable to 
outside influences The Germans hoped by dragging 
Turkey into the war to bring about a great Mushm 
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uprising in North Africa against the Italians in Tnpolitana 
or Lybia, the French in the Central Sudan, and the British 
m the Eastern Sudan, relying upon the fanatical Senussi in 
the Northern Sahara to take a leading part in this crusade 
This, if successful, would have rendered it practically im- 
possible to hold the southern portion of the Sudan, above 
Khartoum, which is inhabited by negro (mainly non- 
Muslim) tribes Fortunately, the general loyalty to the 
Government was never in doubt, a testimony to the pre- 
war record of the Government At the commencement of 
hostilities an active propaganda, directed against Germany 
and her allies, was instituted, and means were taken to 
inform the more intelligent sections of native opinion, 
through their leaders and the local press, of the facts of the 
military and political situation and of the ascendancy of 
German influence at Constantinople In consequence, the 
rupture with Turkey, which came as an unpleasant surpnse 
to the Sudanese, found native opinion to some extent 
prepared for the shock to their religious susceptibilities, and 
there was a remarkable outburst of expressions of loyalty 
to the British Government by the Muslim notables and 
other native leaders in the Sudan 

Rams and floods in the autumn ol 1914 were excellent, 
and the people generally, busy with the prospects of a 
good season, paid little heed to the outbreak of the war 
A censorship was established, garrisons were strengthened 
where needed, and a more frequent and effective system 
of patrols instituted, particularly on the Red Sea coast and 
the Abyssinian frontier Martial law was declared, and 
legislation was introduced to strengthen the hands of the 
Administration m dealing with emergencies and to prevent 
trading with the enemy In October and November, 1914, 
the Governor-General (Sir Reginald Wingate), who was also 
Sirdar of the Egyptian army, held a series of huge public 
receptions at Omdurman, where he explained to the sheikhs 
and notables the origin and causes of the war with 
Germany , he afterwards made a tour of the Sudan, and 
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held similar receptions at Wad Medani, Sennar, El Obeid, 
and Port Sudan Returning to Khartoum, he addressed 
the principal regimental officers there and the principal 
religious sheikhs and ulema. The ulema enthusiastically 
declared their loyalty , many of the principal Arab sheikhs, 
including some who had fought against us in the Mahdist 
cause, wrote to the Governor-General expressing their 
goodwill 

Whilst things were thus satisfactorily shaping m the 
Sudan, the Khedive of Egypt was plotting at Constantinople 
for a Turkish invasion of Egypt The British Government 
promptly met this by deposing him and declaring a British 
Protectorate over Egypt on December 17, and next day 
Hussein Rushdi Pasha, who was known to be friendly to 
England, was proclaimed Sultan There was, of course, 
some danger from the Muslim population and the Arabs, 
whose fanaticism and slave trading interests had in the past 
been aroused by the Mahdi against the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and whom Germany and Turkey now hoped to raise 
against us Sympathizers with Mahdism were not extin- 
guished m the conquest of 1898-99, and now and again there 
had been attempted risings by Arab fanatics, who coloured 
their political aspirations with religious propaganda In 
1903 a new “ Mahdi ” appeared at El Obeid, the capital of 
Kordofan, but was quickly put down 

The German objective m Africa was the establishment 
of a great central African empire, comprising the English, 
French, and Belgian possessions, so as to connect the 
German colonies of the Cameroons, East Africa, and South- 
West Africa in one enormous block — “ Mittelafrika ” they 
fondly named it The capture of the German colonies by 
the Entente Powers in the early period of the war was 
regarded with equanimity by the Germans, who consoled 
themselves that the fate of the African possessions would 
be settled on the battlefields of Europe Maps were printed 
at the Colonial Office at Berlin showing this great German 
“ Mittdafnka,” which was to swallow up the French Congo 
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possessions, the Belgian Congo, and British East Africa, 
and to extend practically from the Egyptian frontier to the 
boundary of British South Africa, It was a grandiose 
scheme, based on the writings of great German publicists, 
professors, and high colonial authorities With an inflam- 
mable Muslim population in the Sudan there was a real 
danger in such a policy But “ the best-laid schemes of 
mice and men gang aft agley ” Almaz Effendi, Enver 
Pasha’s aide-de-camp, was sent from Turkey to stir up the 
Muhammadan element to rebellion He landed at Port 
Sudan in December, 1914, and called upon the Egyptian 
officers to revolt Their reply was to arrest him , he was 
tried by court-martial and sentenced to be shot 

The vulnerable point of the Sudan was on the extreme 
west Dar Fur (the country of the Fors, or Furs), one of 
the old Muhammadan empires of the Central Sudan, which 
had only been conquered by the Egyptians in 1874, had 
not been brought under direct Government junsdiction 
since the suppression of Mahdist rule After the battle of 
Omdurman m 1898, Ah Dinar, one of the Emirs of the 
Khalifa and a descendant from a former Sultan of Dar 
Fur, deserted the Dervish forces and escaped to El Fasher 
Here, with the sanction of the Sirdar (Lord Kitchener), he 
proclaimed himself Sultan, and in 1901, when he had 
beaten down the considerable opposition which he en- 
countered, he was officially recognized as agent of the Sudan 
Government on condition of paying an annual tribute of 
;^500 This tnbute was paid yearly till the outbreak of 
the war, and the Sultan continued nominally to maintain 
friendly relations with the Sudan Government, though he 
would not allow Europeans to enter his territory Dar Fur 
was not, therefore, under the immediate control and authority 
of the Sudan Government, and, apart from the tnbute, Ah 
Dinar had been left to his own devices The condition of 
Dar Fur under his rule was not sausfactory He ruined 
the people to embellish his capital — where he had a fine 
palace built, two stories high — and reduced half the popula- 
VOL XIX. c 
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tion to a state of serfdom, filling his harem widi concubines, 
and distributing his subjects' cattle among his favourites and 
the Arab merchants who brought him precious merchandise 
and weapons and ammumtion sent by the Senussists He 
had to meet conspiracies, retaliating by the execution of 
members of the royal house involved, and generally acted 
as a despot who could only maintain his position by force 
of arms and fear He harassed the adjoining countries to 
the west and south, and more than once raided into Kor* 
dofan He repeatedly invaded Dar Tama, adjoining Dar 
Fur on the west, and caused the Sultan of that country to 
be dethroned and a creature of his own (Othman) installed 
in his place This action not only caused the assassination 
of Lieutenant Boyd-Alexander (April 2, 1910), which was 
instigated by Othman, but brought him into conflict with 
the French The French had, in 1909, occupied Wadai, 
the defeated Sultan of which, Doud Marrah, fled to the 
Dar Fur borderland, and thence gained help which enabled 
him to continue the war and to inflict more than one serious 
reverse upon the French army The French claimed Dar 
Tama as a dependency of Wadai, and shortly after Boyd- 
Alexander’s death Captain Chauvelot attacked the Fonan 
army in Dar Tama at Gereda and utterly routed it, The 
wretched Othman fled to El Fasher, where he was put to 
death by Ah Dinar for losing the battle 

A common religion naturally brought Ah Dinar into 
touch with the Senussi of the Eastern Sahara, from his 
first becoming Sultan he had had communicaUons with the 
Sheikh As-Senussi, who died in 1902, and he continued the 
relations with his successor, Ahmed Shenf The Senussi, 
a semi-rehgious, semi-political Muhammadan fraternity in 
North-East Africa, had attained a considerable influence 
over a wide area, and, like the Mahdists, were credited with 
aiming at a world empire, or, as they no doubt would term 
It, the submission of the world to Islam At the outbreak 
of the war a Germano-Turkish Mission, headed by Nun 
Bey, a brother of Enver Pasha, the Turkish Minister of 
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War, landed in Cyrenaica to organize with the Senussists 
an outbreak m Central Africa against the protectorates of 
France and Great Britain The Grand Senussi, Ahmed 
Shenf, lent a willing ear to the suggestions of Nun Bey, 
and sent emissary after emissary to preach revolt to the 
different Sultans responsible to the French and British 
authorities Their exhortations were well received in Dar 
Fur and in the south of Wadai 

All Dinar was persuaded that the Sudan Government 
was not strong enough to deal with him, and that his chance 
of cutting himself free from British suzerainty had arnved 
Perhaps he had been encouraged in this belief by the 
delay, inevitable as it was, m arriving at a settlement 
with the French of the questions concerning the western 
boundary of Dar Fur At the instigation of the Turkish 
Mission he planned an invasion of the Sudan, which was to 
be carried out in connection with the Senussist advance 
upon Egypt Copies of his Jehad against the Bntish 
Government were despatched to the Sudanese and other 
tribesmen, urging them to cast off their allegiance to the 
Christians, and threatening condign punishment to all who 
refused to obey Egypt was for a long time m danger 
from the Senussi menace Germany urged Sidi Ahmed to 
invade Egypt, and the Kaiser sent him an autograph letter, 
written m Arabic, in which he styled himself “ Allah’s 
Envoy ” 

After several defiant letters, Ah Dinar, in April, 1915, 
formally renounced his allegiance to the Sudan Govern- 
ment and started a plan of invasion of the Sudan, to be 
carried out simultaneously with the Senussist attack on 
Egypt In view of more insistent demands elsewhere, it 
was not convenient to take action against him immediately, 
but a cordon of native irregulars was established to prevent 
communication with the Senussi country and to intercept 
any caravans of arms that might attempt to pass along the 
Arbain road to Dar Fur Towards the end of 1925 a 
Senussi army 30,000 strong, with a leaven of Turkish 
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troops and controlled by Turkish and German officers, 
swarmed across the western borders of Egypt , and it was 
not till February, 1917, that they were finally defeated and 
driven off In December, 1915, Ah Dinar's attitude 
became so threatening that a small force of camel corps 
was hastily despatched to Nahud, an important trading 
centre in Western Kordofan But this did not discourage 
the Sultan, who, m February, 1916, commenced concen- 
trating a force on the Kordofan frontier at Jebel el Hilla. 
The Sirdar therefore ordered the concentration at Nahud of 
a force of all arms, about 2,000 of all ranks The troops 
left Nahud, under the command of Lieut -Colonel P V 
Kelly, on March 16, and occupied Um Shanga, where a 
Fonan observation post was dispersed, on the 20th 
Two days later Jebel el Hilla was occupied, after preventing 
a movement by some 800 For horsemen The movements 
of the force were facilitated by the railway from Khartoum 
to El Obeid, a distance of 428 miles, which had been 
completed on December 30, 19 ii Beyond this the 
expeditionary force, with its stores, guns, aeroplanes, and 
other bulky equipment, had to proceed across a desolate 
tract of roadless country for nearly 400 miles farther A 
makeshift motor road was prepared, over which aeroplanes 
and their repair shops could be taken, as well as the other 
supplies of the force When this motor road was ready 
the camel transport was supplemented by a mechanical 
transport service from railhead to Nahud, by which means 
the rapid convoy of supplies was ensured 
The advance was made in the square formation familiar 
in former Sudan campaigns, over broken sandhills with 
much hidden ground Large parties of enemy horsemen 
and camelry hovered round as the force approached the 
position where the Sultan’s forces were entrenched, in a 
strong position near the village of Benngia, twelve miles 
north of the capital On the morning of May 22 Kell/s 
force here came m contact with All Dinar’s army, estimated 
at 3,600 men armed with rifles, besides a lai^e number 
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armed with spears The effective part of the Sudanese 
force, about 2,000, was therefore greatly outnumbered 
The Sultan's troops attacked with great desperation, many 
of the attackers falling within ten yards of our firing -line , 
but m a short time the For army was broken and fled in 
disorder, after sustaining some thousand casualties , our 
casualties were five killed and twenty-three wounded N ext 
day Colonel Kelly's troops occupied El Fasher without 
opposition, and as the Sultan's troops were marching away 
from the south side of the capital, Lieutenant J C Slessor, 
of the Royal Flying Corps, circled over and bombed them 
All Dinar, with a greatly reduced following, fled to Jebel 
Marra, a tangled mass of mountains seventy miles south- 
west of El Fasher, which had in old times been the home 
of the rulers of Dar Fur On Jebel Marra (we are told by 
Captain H F C Hobbs, who explored the mountain a 
few months later) there is a crater lake, which is regarded 
with much superstition and fear by the inhabitants The 
Fors of the mountain say that it is haunted, regard it as an 
oracle, and ask it questions, the answers to which they 
deduce from the various colours which the water of the 
lake assumes in the early morning or late afternoon, when 
there is a considerable reflection, or when the surface of 
the water is troubled by the wind To this lake Ah Dinar 
sent two of his officers to consult the waters as to his 
movements It is said that the waters refused to let the 
envoys approach, and even retired before them However 
this may be, the invading forces gradually closed in on the 
fugitives Two posts, one to the north and the other to 
the south of Jebel Marra, at Kebkebia and Dibbis respec- 
tively, were formed At the latter place, m October, Major 
(now Bngadier-General) H J Huddleston dispersed a 
force under Ah Dinar's eldest son, Zachariah Ah Dinar’s 
followers suffered from smallpox and starvation, and at last 
they were surprised and attacked by Huddleston’s force 
at Guiba, near the western boundary of Dar Fur, on 
November 6, 1916 The attack was a complete surprise, 
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our forces getting within 500 yards of the camp before 
being discovered On the capture of the camp a vigorous 
pursuit was started, and Ah Dinar’s body, with those of 
some of his principal adherents, was found a mile off 
The occupation of El Fasher and the death of Ah Dinar 
brought to a conclusion organized resistance in Dar Fur, 
and left only local disturbances to be put down, and the 
reducing to order of the population and the protection 
of the country from the Senussi raiders in the north The 
establishment of administration was taken in hand at 
once Dar Fur was constituted a province of the Sudan, 
Lieut -Colonel R V Savile being appointed Governor 
Armed bands of escaped slaves roved about marauding the 
country, under two former adherents of Ah Dinar, who took 
refuge m the little-known country to the south-west One 
later crossed the Bahr el Arab and surrendered to the 
Bahr el Ghazal authorities, and the other found a home 
in French territory The inhabitants generally readily 
accepted the new Government, and good progress was 
made with the settlement Efforts were made to obtain 
the confidence of the natives and, with a very inadequate 
staff, to lay down the framework of government The 
administration was started on the principle of maintaining 
and supporting the authority of the native headmen rather 
than of close administration The principle worked well 
generally speaking, but the magisterial powers given to 
headmen were in some instances abused 

To the north-west of Dar Fur the mountainous regions 
of Ennedi and Erdi were the resort of robber bands, who 
from time to time made marauding excursions into Dar 
Fur, and even extended their raids at times to Kordofan 
and the banks of the Nile, hundreds of miles across the 
desert Though in the French sphere, they owned no 
allegiance to the French, and recognized only the authority 
of the Senussi The most redoubtable of these brigand 
duefs was Mohammed Erbeimi, head of the Teika section 
of the Guraan tribe The Guraans live chiefly in French 
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territory, and subsist almost entirely by raiding In 1916 
Erbeimi’s band raided into Dar Fur and earned off some 
thousand camels The French had m 1913 captured Borku 
(north-east of Lake Chad), and were operating m Ennedi 
against him , to co-operate with them a camel-corps force 
under Major (now Lieut -Colonel) T B Vandeleur pro- 
ceeded to Furawia in January, 1917, but failed to get into 
touch with the French troops, which had already chased 
the robbers away to the north-west and recovered the 
prisoners and camels taken by them Erbeimi, after two 
years of varying fortune, during which he was continually 
harassed by the French, finally surrendered to the Sudan 
Government at Furawia m December, 1918 

In Southern Dar Fur the refusal of the Bern Helba tribe 
to obey Government orders compelled the despatch of a 
small patrol into their country in January, 1918 In May 
some unrest was noticeable in Dar Masalit, one of the old 
Arab sultanates to the west of Dar Fur, which had been 
conquered by the Sultan of the latter country The Sultan 
of Dar Masalit had been some years before captured and 
hanged by Ah Dinar, and the new Sultan, Mohammed 
Bahr el Din (commonly called Endoka), who had been 
installed by the French, proposed to attack the French and 
Sudan posts which by mutual agreement had been placed 
at Adre and Kereinik, on the borders of Dar Masalit , but 
he soon submitted to a display of force During these 
operations with the French communications were facilitated 
by the establishment of wireless telegraphy between El 
Fasher and Abeshr In September, 1921, a fanatic named 
Abdullah 1 el Soghayer, of the Masalit tribe, collected a 
following and attacked the Government post at Nyala, m 
Southern Dar Fur, which, with another post at Zalinga, 
had been established m February, 1917 The handful of 
police and native troops made a magnificent stand against 
the onrush of thousands, and the attack was repulsed, with 
the loss of 600 tribesmen killed , but Captain H Chown 
and Mr T McNeill and three other civil servants were 
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killed, and the Sudan casualties were sixty-one Abdullahi 
was afterwards captured, tried, and hanged at Nyala on 
October 28 

But the new province generally was settling down under 
the new administration, and was now safer for traders and 
travellers Greek and Syrian traders had soon found their 
way to El Fasher from Khartoum, and pushed their opera- 
tions forward to Abeshr, where they supplied the French 
with their stores at exorbitant prices Travellers, too, 
began to find their way across the country, which the 
traditional policy of the Sultans had so long closed to them 
In 1917 Commandant Jean Tilho crossed Dar Fur on his 
way home from Borku Tnd the Nile and Egypt , in 1919 
Mr Palmer, British Resident in Bornu, travelled across 
Wadai and Dar Fur to railhead at El Obeid in a dog-cart, 
and Sir Philip Brocklehurst, Commandant of the post at 
Kereimk, journeyed in the reverse direction across Wadai 
to Lake Chad, and in 1920 Commandant Audoin passed 
through little-known districts south of Dar Fur in a journey 
from Cameroons to the Nile These regions, he reported, 
had been so harassed by the raids of the Sultans of Dar 
Fur, Dar Kuti, and Dar Sila as to be in great part 
depopulated 

It was not only on the western confines of Dar Fur that 
French and British forces co-operated Far away to the 
south, near the point where the boundaries of the French, 
Belgian, and British spheres meet to the south of the 
Bahr el Ghazal Province, a Sudan force was able to render 
good service to the French When the watershed between 
the Nile and the Congo was fixed on as a dividing-line 
between the French and British spheres by the agreement 
of March 21, 1899, it did not correspond with tribal 
divisions, one large tribe, the famous Niam-Niams, or 
Zandeh, was divided Some sections of it extended into 
the country which is drained by the upper streams of the 
Bahr el Ghazal, some sections were included m the Belgian 
Congo, and others in the French sphere to the north of the 
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Mbomu River The various sections are split up under a 
number of petty chiefs, or “Sultans,” and one of these 
Zandeh chiefs, Bangazagene, m the far corner of the 
French sphere not far from the boundaries of the Bahr el 
Ghazal Province and the Belgian Congo, revolted in 
February, 1916, and attacked the French post at Mopoi 
In the following month Major R F White, with a detach- 
ment of the Sudanese Equatorial Battalion, crossed the 
frontier, occupied the post from which the French had been 
dnven, and with the Belgians aided the French in defeating 
Bangazagene And in 1917 the authorities m the French 
Congo asked the Governor of the Bahr el Ghazal to co- 
operate against an outlaw named Krikri who had raided 
loyal chiefs, a patrol under Captain V H Fergusson 
patrolled the frontier, and Krikri was shortly after arrested 
There was also much fighting with the negro tribes in 
the Nuba Mountains and farther to the south — the Nuers, 
Dinkas,and Lotuko, and the far-away and untamed Turkana 
on the western shore of Lake Rudolf , and there were 
conflicts on the Abyssinian border , but exigencies of space 
do not allow of describing them 
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INDIANS OVERSEAS 
By Henry S, L Polak 

It will probably be agreed that there is no single subject 
upon which there is such unanimity of agreement among 
Indians and between them and the Government of India as 
the question of the status of Indians overseas For many 
years it has caused the gravest anxiety to His Majesty’s 
Government, for it contains within itself the seeds of 
imperial disruption unless handled with greater skill and 
honesty than have been used for some time past 

At the present time there are two principal danger spots 
— Kenya and South Africa, but there are a number of 
minor causes of disturbance and ill-feelmg on the part of 
the people of India, for example, Ceylon, British Guiana, 
and Fiji It is, however, necessary to distinguish between 
those parts of the British confederation where the British 
Government exercises no jurisdiction, owing to the exten- 
sion of self-government and Dominion responsibility to 
them, and those parts which are under the direct juris- 
diction of the Colonial Office The problem and its 
solution differ according to the category in which the 
particular territory is placed If we take, by way of illus- 
tration, the disabilities and grievances of which Indians 
in South Africa complain and have for long complained, 
we find the Colonial Office protecting itself behind the 
plea that it is no longer responsible, and that it cannot 
directly interfere with the conduct of a self-governing 
Dominion This, though an unpalatable truth, is, doubt- 
less, the correct constitutional position But it does not 
satisfy India^ especially when the Colonial Office appears 
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to take up the less strong ground that it is undesirable for 
It to make even a diplomatic representation to the Union 
Government If that attitude be correct, it implies that 
His Majesty’s Government can less effectively secure the 
protection and the welfare of His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
in an integral part of the British Commonwealth than m a 
foreign country But however valid these reasons may be 
in the case of self-governing Dominions, they do not 
operate at all in the case of territories which are under 
complete control from the Colonial Office It is because 
this distinction is clearly realized ^in India that we hear 
so much of British hypocrisy in this matter, and it makes 
It easier to understand the bitter criticism of Mr Churchill’s 
action regarding Kenya immediately after the Imperial 
Conference last year 

It will be remembered that at that Conference the Right 
Hon Mr Sastri, on behalf of India, brought forward a 
resolution designed to establish once and for all the position 
of Indians already established in the overseas Dominions, 
Colonies, or Protectorates After a great deal of diplo- 
matic negotiation a formula was agreed upon, which, after 
reciting the right of the self-governing Dominions and 
India to regulate the conditions of immigration as between 
themselves, admitted at the Conference of 1918, and a 
reference to the reforms in operation in India having as 
their eventual object the conferment of responsible govern- 
ment upon India, recommended that the status of equal 
citizenship should be granted to Indian settlers overseas 
To this resolution all parties to the Conference, including 
Mr Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government, 
but excluding South Africa, gave their assent It was 
with a view to carry out the recommendation of the Con- 
ference in detail that, at the pressing invitation of the 
Prime Ministers of Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, 
Mr Sastn, at the request of the Government of India, 
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subsequently proceeded upon his tour of those Dominions, 
which has recently been successfully concluded But 
scarcely had the ink dried upon the document than Mr 
Churchill addressed a senes of proposals to the then 
Governor of Kenya, nullifying the very principle embodied 
in the resolution No public information of the nature of 
these proposals was for some time forthcoming, until, in a 
moment of after-dinner enthusiasm, Mr Churchill announced 
particulars of the policy that he proposed to introduce and 
enforce Mr Montagu, who was then m office, promptly, 
It will be recollected, repudiated the Colonial Office policy, 
which, he made clear, had never received Cabinet sanction 
The Kenya question is still unsettled, and the Colonial 
Office remains under a cloud, so far as Indian opinion is 
concerned It is to be hoped that the new regime will 
enable Ministers to discuss the matter afresh, without pre- 
conception, and with the sole object of giving effect, in the 
spirit as well as in the letter, to the principle of equal 
citizenship adopted at the las 1 1 mperial Conference N othing 
less will solve this complex problem and restore Indian 
confidence, so rudely shaken during Mr Churchiirs tenure 
of office 

It is equally true to say that, until the test question of 
Kenya is settled, it will not be possible to settle any of the 
other problems associated with Indian emigration It is 
useless to speak, as Sir Frederick Lugard did recently, in 
d paper read before the Royal Colonial Institute, of diverting 
Indian attention to the prospects of Indian settlement m 
British Guiana and away from Kenya In the first place, 
Kenya is much closer to India and is one of the oldest 
settlements from India, and a proper solution of the Kenya 
question is regarded as a matter of honour In the second 
place, even with the bait of transferring British Guiana to the 
control of the Government of India, no one in India will 
seriously advocate Indian emigration to any overseas territory 
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so long as the doctrine of equal citizenship is not loyally en- 
forced in every Crown Colony and Protectorate As Lord 
Meston pointed out m his address to the British Association, 
It is a real and not a paper equality upon which India will 
insist Besides, the Government of India has not yet been 
able adequately to protect the interests of Indians who have 
emigrated as labourers to such near countries as Ceylon 
and the Federated Malay States, of which evidence was 
recently brought to the notice of the Select Committee on 
Emigration appointed from among members of the Indian 
Legislature In addition, nothing whatever can or will be 
done until the Assembly has had time to read and digest 
the Report of the Indian delegation that has recently 
returned from British Guiana I am very doubtful whether 
the Assembly, after having done so, will be prepared to 
recommend the reopening of Indian emigration to British 
Guiana, and if not, it is one of the few certain things to be 
predicated of the Government of India that it will not act 
m opposition to the views of the Assembly Much the same 
thing applies to the case of Fiji, r^arding which a similar 
report is awaiting consideration In discussing these 
matters, it is essential to remember that India will never 
again consent to any scheme of purely labour-emigration 
She has no intention of being regarded as an inexhaustible 
reservoir of cheap and docile labour for the enrichment of 
European capitalists, often absentees She is much more 
interested in developing her own industries than in supply- 
ing a labour force for others who cannot be relied upon to 
treat it well 

South Africa was not a party to the Impenal Conference 
resolution, and Mr Sastri let fall a few significant sentences 
on the subject at the complimentary luncheon given to him 
on October 26 last He said I was not prepared to go 
to South Africa, and if I may quote high authonty, without 
mentioning names in this room, I was assured that for a 
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good long time yet South Africa may not be m a state of 
moral and material preparedness to receive a deputation of 
this kind from India In the light of that information, the 
Government of India magnanimously resolved not to take 
the Government of the Union of South Africa by surprise, 
for we hope to play the game ” Now the situation in the 
Union IS very unsatisfactory The storm-centre, which was 
formerly in the Transvaal, has lately been transferred to 
Natal, where the anti- Asiatic elements have been organizing 
themselves for a great demonstration Their former argu- 
ment, that the Indians were a danger to the Province 
because they so considerably outnumbered the European 
population, has been greatly weakened by the latest census 
figures, which show that, whilst the Indian population has 
been stationary, the European has rapidly increased, so that, 
in a short time, the Europeans will have begun to out- 
number the Indians Moreover, as each year passes, 
the proportion of Indians born in the Province and who 
know no other home, who are, indeed, South Africans, 
increases, the majority of them already being of South 
African birth Nevertheless, the anti-Indian agitation 
proceeds from bitterness to bitterness Last year three 
Ordinances were passed by the Natal Provincial Council 
depnving Indians of certain rights of ordinary citizenship 
One of these was subsequently assented to by the Governor- 
General, upon the advice of the Union Government, one 
has been suspended pending further inquiry, whilst the 
third has been definitely disallowed, on the ground of 
incompatibility with the Union Government’s policy A 
prominent member of the Council has notified General 
Smuts that he intends to reintroduce the two Ordinances 
not yet assented to, and that, upon their being passed, as 
there seems little reason to doubt they will be, he and his 
Natal colleagues who are members of the South African 
Party will challenge the Union Government to disallow 
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them It seems probable, therefore, that General Smuts 
may be obliged to choose between keeping his party intact 
and assenting to measures of which he and his Government 
do not approve 

There is, however, a possible way out, and it raises a 
constitutional issue of the first magnitude The Provincial 
Councils and the Union Government exercise their powers 
only with the authority derived from the South Africa Act, 
1909, an enactment of the Imperial Parliament Section 
147 of that Act provides that the control of matters 
specially or differentially affecting Asiatics shall vest in the 
Governor-General-in-Council I have excellent grounds 
for asserting that this provision was inserted in the Act m 
order to defeat the possibility of just such legislation as 
that complained of, for it was realized at the time that 
Asiatic affairs were of far too difficult and delicate a nature 
to be entrusted to the Provincial Legislatures It is now 
argued, on behalf of the Indian community, that the mean- 
ing of this section of the Act is to confine the control and 
handling of Asiatic affairs, from beginning to end, and at 
every sta^e, to the Union Government, responsible to 
Parliament, to the exclusion of any lesser jurisdiction, and 
that the Union Government is not empowered to delegate 
any portion of this control to any subordinate or other 
authority If that contention be correct — and there is a 
good deal of support given to this interpretation m 
influential quarters — then the Ordinance recently passed 
and assented to is ultra vires the South Africa Act, the 
Natal Provincial Council is incompetent to legislate m 
matters specially or differentially affecting Indians, and the 
Union Government ought to prohibit the Provincial 
Councils from considering or m any other way dealing with 
such matters If the above interpretation were adopted by 
the Union Government, General Smuts could honourably 
extricate himself from a very difficult and possibly dangerous 
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political impasse If not, then there is nothing to prevent 
the Provincial Legislatures constantly hampering and 
embarrassing the Union Government in the administration 
of Indian affairs, and it would be quite useless for the 
Government of India to make any representations on behalf 
of South African Indians to the Union Government The 
latter would be faced with the unpalatable alternatives of 
having either to suppress the Provincial Legislatures, or to 
secure an amendment of the South Africa Act, or eventually 
to assent to the handling of Indian affairs by the Provincial 
politicians, mostly ignorant of the Impenal issues involved 
and unaccustomed to Impenal responsibility 
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THE INDIAN LABOUR PROBLEM 
By P Padmanabha Pillai, b a , b l , 

Fellow o£ the Royal Economic Society 

There is only too good reason to believe that the productive 
and manufacturing capacities of India have not yet received 
adequate recognition at the hands of Western countries In 
recent times, however, interest m such matters has been 
greatly quickened and stimulated by India's magnificent efiorts 
durmg the War, and also by the timely publication of the 
Report of the Indian Industrial Commission A natural result 
of this has been that a great many problems connected with 
Indian industries are now bemg studied and mvestigated, not 
the least interesting of which relates to the conditions of Indian 
labour 

To the ordinary Westerner who looks upon India as the 
mystic land where brown humanity lives a drowsy life under 
a tropic sun, it will come as a surprise to be told that the 
workers m Indian mdustnes, minmg, and transport outnumber 
the whole population of Spam , that, though possessmg m her 
population of over 319 milhons a monopoly market for many 
important branches of home production, India exported last 
year manufactured goods worth ;fi86,9i 1,000 , and m the 
foreign trade alone 13,000,000 tons of shippmg entered and 
cleared from her ports , that the mileage of her railways exceeds 
that of the Umted Kingdom or France , that the Indian jute 
mdustry is unrivalled m magnitude, and her cotton industry 
fifth m importance m the world ; and that she possesses flounsh- 
mg iron and steel works, foundries, railway workshops, dodk- 
yards, paper mills, petroleum refinenes, and nee nulls * It 

♦ See Memorandum urging India’s claim to be one of the eight 
States of chief industrial importance ” sent from the India Ofhee to 
the Secretary-General, League of Nations, m October, 1921 
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follows that, m order to keep going, these industnes should be 
affording employment to a vast army of workers, a conclusion 
which IS thoroughly borne out by the following figures * The 
number of actual workers engaged m the production of raw 
materials is 106,508,881, of whom 72,332,823 are males 
Those employed m pasture and agriculture are said to be 
105,335,379, but this figure includes small-holders, who, 
though workmg their lands themselves, can hardly be called 
agricultural labourers pure and simple The number of farm 
servants, field labourers, and coolies in the plantation mdus- 
tnes such as tea, cofiee, indigo, rubber, comes to as many as 
27,081,130, of whom 13,864,857 are males , and the figures 
for those engaged in stock-breeding and forestry come to 
3»893,900, of whom 3,212,901 are males , so that the total 
number of those engaged m actual agricultural labour, stodc- 
breeding, and forestry, comes to 30,975,030, of whom 
1 7 ,077 ,758 are males Compare with this the number of males 
engaged m the same pursuits m other countnes 


Conn try 

Year 

No of Males 

USA 

1910 

10.783.903 

European Russia 

1897 

21,554,287 

Japan (estimated) 

1908 

5.408,363 

France 

1911 

5.27947s 

German Empire 

1907 

5,076,862 

Umted Kingdom 

I9II 

2.142,63s 


The figures for other industnes are no less stnkmg Minmg 
afiords employment for 308,449, mdustnes for 17,515,230, 
and transport for 2,394,882, making a total in all of about 
20,219,000, which IS nearly equal to the figures for U S A and 
France combmed The statistics for mantime employment 
pomt m the same direction The great importance of Indian 
interests in this respect is not generally realized, but with the 
exception of the Umted Kingdom, Indian mantune workers out- 
number those of any other member of the International Labour 
organization 

Thus, judged by the test of the number of workers, India, 
with its 100 millions of occupied males, is easily the first among 
all the countnes of the world It may perhaps be argued that 
* Census figures for 1911 
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a comparison like this leads to false and unrehable results, 
having regard to the extent and population of India and seemg 
that many of her industnes are stiU undeveloped But what- 
ever force such an objection may have m determining India’s 
place among the great industrial countries of the world, the test 
based on the number of workers is the only relevant one to 
apply m determming the weight and magmtude of the mterests 
of the workers themselves 

Ordinarily, the Indian labourer is drawn from the lowest 
stratum of society The ancient village orgamzation of India 
does not appear to have provided any place for the mdependent 
labourer Attached to every village was a class of predial 
serfs belonging to the lowest class or caste which performed 
certam lowly, if necessary, services to the small village com- 
munity, and was in return mamtamed by it But with the 
advent of better commumcations the village, with its quamt 
sense of isolation from the rest of the world, began to show 
signs of disintegration, one of the earliest of which was the 
attempt of the village drudges to better their position and pros- 
pects by seekmg employment m the larger world beyond 
Their numbers must have been considerably augmented by the 
small-holders deprived of their stnps of land through the opera- 
tions either of the moneylender or of the tax-gatherer, so that 
we have now a large and rapidly growing population of unskilled 
labour, commonly called the “ agncultural proletariat ” There 
are also at the same time large numbers of small-holders who in 
slack season or m times of distress seek employment as casual 
labourers 

The labour force m India is recruited almost entirely from 
these three sources, and this circumstance m a large measure 
determmes the ordinary labourer’s habits and methods of work 
The factory operative is pnmanly an agncultunst In almost 
all cases his hereditary occupation is agnculture , his home is 
m the village, not m the city * His wife and family ordinarily 

* Mr L J Sedgwick, the Bombay Supermteudent of Census, dis 
cusses the source of the city of Bombay^s labour at p 15 of the Bombay 
Labour Gazette for March, 1922 His figures, showing the percentage 
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hve in that village , he regularly remits a portion of his wages 
there, and he returns there penodically to look after his aflEairs 
and to obtain a rest after the strain of factory life It follows 
that the Indian operative does not rely exclusively upon factory 
employment m order to obtam a hvelihood At most seasons 
he can command a wage sufficient to keep him, probably on a 
somewhat lower scale of comfort, by acceptmg work on the 
land , and there are also numerous other avenues of employ- 
ment more remunerative than agricultural labour which are 
open to every worker m any large mdustnal centre * 

This mdependence of the Indian labourer has had a baneful 
effect upon the nature and quality of his work He is irregular 
and unsteady, likes to take thmgs easy, and chafes at the 
rigorous discipline of the factory as compared with the easier 
methods of the field ‘ ‘ One cause for the unpopularity of 
null labour, so wrote Mr S H Fremantle, ICS, who re- 
ported on the supply of labour in the United Provinces and 
Bengal m 1906, “is undoubtedly the distaste for disapbne, 
coupled with confinement for long hours m the mill “ The 
Indian Factory Labour Commission of 1908 reported that ' ‘ the 
Indian factory worker is m general mcapable of prolonged and 
mtense effort He may work hard for a comparatively short 
penod, but even in such cases the standard obtained is much 
below what would be expected m similar curcumstances m any 
European country His natural inclination is to spread the 


of persons bom in Bombay to the total population at each census, 
are instructive as showing how largely the population of the city is 
immigrant 


Year. 

Per Cent. 

1872 


1881 

27 8 

1891 

250 

1 90c 

234 

1911 

196 

1921 

16 0 


Similar conditions prevail in the jute districts of Bengal, where at the 
present time about 90 per cent of the labour is imported 
* See Report of the Indian Factory Labour Commission (Cd 4292 
of 1908), p 18 
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work he has to do over a long period of tune, working m a 
leisurely manner throughout and taking mtervals of rest when- 
ever he feels dismclmed for further exertion They esti- 
mated that m the cotton and textile mills of India the average 
operative probably spent from i-^ to 2 hours each day, m addi- 
tion to the statutory midday mterval, away from his work 
The reasons for this ‘'loitering ” — a phenomenon which is by 
no means confined to the Indian labourer — are different from 
those of the “ ca' canny ” classes of Bntish workmen of the 
present day The late Dr T M Naur, mbs powerful Minute 
of Dissent attached to the Report of the Labour Commission 
of 1908 above referred to, explains it as due to overlong hours 
of work He calls it “ a manifestation of the adaptive capacity 
which all human bemgs possess more or less,” “ a device to 
reduce the intensity of labour as a safeguard to bs own physical 
well-bemg ” , and adds “ The expenence of other countries 
that short hours have also reduced the interruptions m the 
course of the day has been realized at least m one mill m India, 
and m the face of this fact to charge the Indian labourer with 
mgramed habits of idleness is the rebge of the sweater * * The 
Labour Commissioners themselves considered that where the 
hours are short and the supervision good, the operatives can be 
tramed to adopt fairly regular and steady habits of working 
Climatic conditions,* too, and a feebler physique are largdy 
accountable for this charactenstic of Indian labour, and it may 
be hoped that there will be a change for the better when work- 
ing hours are reasonably shortened, and adequate steps taken 
to protect the health of the operative 
Another circumstance which certainly is pecuhar to Indian 
labour is its mtermittent character Generally speakmg, about 
10 per cent of the labour force m any industry are always 
absent on French leave, ” and not less than 30 per cent are 
off at harvest time Each operative generally takes two or 
three days’ hohday each month and a yearly holiday wbdi 
may extend from one to three months The general results of 
enquiry m two mills m Bombay were as follows 
♦ See Climate and the Evolution of Civilization,^^ E Huntingdon. 
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Average Absence per Operative per Yeas Over the 
Three-Year Period, 1905-06-07 


Department 

Carding 

Throstle 

Weaving 


Mill A 

55 days 
62 „ 

73 M 


MUIB 
45 days 
5X „ 
50 „ 


That IS, the average operative may be said to take two days 
off work every month, and a further annual hohday of from 
three to seven weeks In addition he receives the Sunday 
holiday and from four to ten native holidays durmg the year * 
This practice, which enables the operative to spend some time 
every year m his own village amid congemal rural surroundings, 
certainly affords a much-needed change from the conditions of 
his city life But he seldom notifies his employer of his inten- 
tion to stay away from work, thus making it difficult for the 
latter to make the necessary arrangements, and the hmdrance 
to production thus caused is necessarily great when the numbers 
involved are, as m many cases, large 
Another consequence of his agricultural bias is his relative 
inefficiency m the more skilled industnes In earthwork and 
agnculture the Indian labourer is not seen so much at a dis- 
advantage But m occupations where steadier and more sus- 
tained attention is required, and where hand and eye have 
always to be on the alert, he has been pronounced distmctly the 
infenor of his European confrere Accordmg to Sir Clement 
Simpson, of Messrs Bmny and Co , Madras, whose figures 
have not been seriously challenged, 2 67 hands m an Indian 
cotton-spinmng and weavmg mill are equal to one hand m a 
Lancashire mill As agamst this Dr Nair quotes the opinion 
of outside experts like Mr Platt and Mr Henry Lee that m 
no country on earth, except m Lancashire, do the operatives 
possess such a natural leaning to the textile mdustry as in 
India, and refers to the remark of Dr G Von Schultze 
Gaevermtz m 1895 that the Indian labourer does not stand far 
behind the German The operatives themselves offer a 
different explanation of their alleged mefiBciency In a 


♦ Indian Factory Labour Commission Report, 1908, p» 37 
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Memonal submitted to the Viceroy m 1883, the miU-woikers 
of Bombay said “ The real cause of this is the bad 
machmery and the bad material used m the nulls The break- 
age m the thread is so contmuous on account of the bad quahty 
of the cotton that null-owners are compelled to employ more 
men As the effect of the long hours has to be considered 
before judging of the idle habits of the Indian operatives, so the 
quality of the raw matenal they have to handle has to be taken 
mto consideration before the extent of their skilfulness or other- 
wise IS determined ” The Labour Commission noted this 
defect, but reported that “the Indian operative possesses 
considerable adaptabihty,” and when it is remembered that 
organized mdustnes of the modem type have not been in exist- 
ence in India long enough to enable a class of mduatnal opera- 
tives to grow up possessing the mhented skiU and dexterity of 
Enghsh workmen, and that the Indian workers are, as a rule, 
unfamiliar with power-dnven machmery, this comparative lack 
of skill can easily be understood The skill and mtelligence of 
^ the Bombay and Bengal operatives to which the authors of 
the Indian Industrial Commission Report refer (at p i8), are 
obviously due to the fact that these Provinces were the first 
homes of modem mdustnes in India 

The love of easy-going mdependence, the migratory habits, 
and the reluctance to submit to discipline and to learn new 
processes of production, which charactenze the Indian work- 
]^man, explam the paradox that, in spite of her 319 milhons, one 
Tif the greatest obstacles to Indians mdustnal expansion is the 
scarcity of labour References to the shortage of labour are 
abundant m the reports of most mills and factories, and m 1905 
a conference of the Indian Chamber of Commerce adopted the 
followmg resolution “ Whereas the supply for rank and file 
labour is madequate m many districts, and whereas the defi- 
ciency IS senously restnctmg the productive power of a large 
section of the manufactunng concerns of the country, it seems 
imperatively necessary to this Conference that in order to 
devise a remedy, measures should be taken by a Government 
Commission or otherwise to mvestigate the causes which have 
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led to a state of aJSairs inconsistent with the relative conditions 
of life of the factoiy operative on the one hand and the agncnl- 
tural classes generally on the other But what exactly is 
meant by “scarcity of labour It is true that famine, 
plague, and the influenza epidemic of 1919 have taken heavy 
toll from the available sources of labour Yet, says Sir Theo- 
dore Monson, there are m the villages and on the outskirts of 
towns thousands who are eager to sell their labour at very 
scanty wages But, as already explamed, this labour is un- 
skilled and mtermittent, and Sir Theodore^ therefore takes it 
that the term “shortage of labour “ means a shortage of 
tramed labour Conditions have altered smce Sir Theo- 
dore wrote his book, and to-day India expenences a shortage 
in imskilled labour as well Smce 1903-04, accordmg to a 
Government Report, f “the cry has been for workers rather 
than for work Agnculture itself has steadily mcreased its 
demands, but has felt itself obliged to compete with the still 
more rapidly mcreasmg requirements of commerce, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the labourer has been m a position to 
dictate his own terms “ Men there are still in plenty, but 
they are content with their own standard of living, and, smce 
that has remained unchanged in spite of the recent nse m 
wages, they are now able to work less and take longer rests 
Another feature of the Indian labour situation is the scarcity of 
men of the irastry or foreman class possessing the reqmsite 
techmcal and business expenence, which is largely the result 
of the average Indian’s holy aversion to all forms of manual 
work The dearth of both tramed and untramed labour and 
its slackness, which necessitates a costly system of super- 
vision, are factors to be reckoned before concluding that 
Indian labour is the cheap commodity it is generally beheved 
to be 

Judged by Western standards, the wage paid to labour of all 
kinds IS exceedmgly low Thirty years ago the wages of a 

* Industrial Organization m an Indian Province,” p x8i 

t Quoted at p 173 of Datta’s Report on the Enquiry into the Rise 
of Prices in India, 1914. See also Cd 4293 of 1908, Sect 7 
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field laboiirer hardly exceeded twopence a day, though, trans- 
lated into terms of commodities (“ real wages *') the figure is 
not so utterly inadequate as it looks Wages were paid by 
village custom partly m cash and partly m kmd As a rule 
the labourer took in cash only the amount required for his 
actual expenses such as clothes, etc , the rest being taken m 
food grams Smce then, of course, wages have nsen con- 
siderably Enquines into the rates of agncultural wages m the 
United Pro^ces and m the Punjab made m 1906 and 1909 
respectively showed that, while there was the greatest dis- 
panty m rates from district to district, they averaged a-^d m 
the former to 4d m the latter There is obviously no com- 
panson between this rate and that for the same kmd of labour 
m England in 1907, which averaged 17s 6d a week * The 
rise m the Indian rate is still going on , the War, with its call 
for mcreased production, and the recent nse m world pnces 
have had their usual effect on the rate of wages, and now we 
find the labourers putting forward claims for a higher rate 
throughout the country Thxls in rural areas the real wages 
of both agricultural labourers and village artisans rose in 1912 
to 38 per cent above the general level m 1890-941 , and in 
1921 it was by no means imcommon to find the wages for 
ordinary unskilled labour rangmg from one shilling to eighteen- 
pence per diem J 

There is, however, one class of agncultural labour which 
does not appear to have fared so well The plantation cooly, 
working on the uplands far away from home, formerly com- 
manded a higher rate of wages than his fellow-worker m the 
plams The onginal scale, unfortunately, appears to have 
been petrified mto immobility, for, wnting m 1913, Mr K L 
DattaJ declares that their real wages have fallen 5 per cent 
below the level m 1890-94 The average rate for a cooly m 

♦ See the Board of Trade's Earnings and Hours Enquiry, Vol V , 
Cd 5460 of 1910 

t See Report on the Enquiry mto the Rise of Pnces m India, 1914, 
paras. 406-409 

t See Bombay Labour Gazette, January, 1922, p 14. 
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the South Indian plantations is only sixpence a day, but to 
this must be added the pecuniary advantages he receives by the 
sale of nee at concession rates and the provision of free housmg 
and medical assistance * The general tendency of wages has, 
however, been to lag behmd pnees, and tbs has been respon- 
sible for much of the recent distress among the labounng 
classes 

Factory labour also has had the benefit of the nsmg wages, 
though the rate of increase has not been so rapid as in rural 
areas The Labour Commission of 1908 did not go mto the 
question of wages, but they had sufficient evidence to conclude 
that * ‘ the wages of textile factory operatives were considerably 
higher than those earned by the same class of men m other 
employments ’ ’ At the time of their enquiry wages per month 
in cotton textile mills varied within the foUowmg limits 


Rs 

Half-timers 2jto 4J 

Hands m the card and 
frame departments 7 to 18 
Male piecers 10 to 16 

Women (reelmg and 
winding) 5 to 12 


Rs 

Full-time boys between 
fourteen and seventeen 5 to 13 

Head spinners (male) 25 to 35 

One-loom weavers 10 to 15 

Two-loom weavers 18 to 35 


The wages m the ]ute mills were slightly higher* 

The specimen wages per mensem m cotton mills in 1918, 
mcludmg war bonus, m Bombay (where wages are higher than 
elsewhere m India) , were 


Drawer (card room) 

Reeler 

Warper 

Rover 

Doffer (card room) 
Weaver 

(Wages paid monthly, two 


Rs As Ps / s d 

23 6 o I II 2 

17 4 o 130 

40 O o 2 14 O 

24 I O I 12 I 

12 10 O 16 10 

46 15 o 3^7 

or three weeks in advance ) 


* That conditions m the North Indian plantations do not greatly 
differ IS evident from the Report on Immigrant Labour in Assam, 
1920*21, which see. A Committee has recently been appointed to 
enquire into labour conditions m Assam, the report of which is 
expected to throw hght on the whole question 
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The specimen wages in jute milk for June, 1918, were 



Rs 

As 

Ps. 

£ s 

d 

Carders 

9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Rovers 

12 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Spinners 

14 

12 

0 

19 

8 

Rafters 

II 

0 

0 

14 

8 

Wmders 

18 

0 

0 

I 4 

0 

Beamers 

22 

0 

0 

1 9 

4 

Weavers 

27 

0 

0 

I 16 

0 

Mistries 

30 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

Coolies 

13 

0 

0 

17 

4 


(Wages paid weekly, one week in advance ) 


And in coai-mining the average daily wage per head was 7 6 
annasi m the same year 

The greatest sufferers from low wages are such non-factory 
workers as shop-hands, clerks, postmen, etc The Indian 
Government is one of the largest employers of tbs kmd of 
labour, and the following figures* will show how one class of 
their employees (viz., the Agra postman) has fared at their 
hands They will also show the rate of nse in the wages of a 
woollen mill operative m North India, whose wage in 1895 was 
slightly lower than that of the Agra postman 



1696 

1900 

1906 

1910 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Agra postman 
Boiler Mistry in 
North Indian 

857 

865 

944 

10 95 

la 45 

12 6 

13 21 

135 


woollen mill 

84 

— 

11 4 

138 

179 

— 

24 S 

25 2 

338 


The dispanty m the rate of increase is striking, and shows 
clearly that the wages offered by the Government are not 
always higher than those offered by private employers of 
labour, as is generally supposed, though it is only fair to say 
that the same glanng difference does not appear m the wages 
of numerous other classes of Government servants f This 
will also illustrate how wages lag behmd prices, since the mdex 
number of the cost of hving m India went up from 100 m July, 

* The figures are m rupees and decimals of rupees, and are 
taken from p 215, Statistical Abstract for Bnbsh India, Cd 1425, 
1921 

t 1 understand there has been since 1919 an increase m the 
wages of postmen 
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1914, to 185 in July, 1919, and the wages show no correspond- 
ing increase 

The prevailing rate of factory wages has called forth interest- 
ing cnticisms from vanous quarters and from different view- 
points The capitalist employers appear to think that because 
of the Indian labourer’s relative ineflSciency and of the com- 
paratively low cost of living m India the present rate is as high 
as the vanous mdustnes can aflEord to pay The contrary 
view has been held by the late Dr Nair and Mr B P Wadia 
Dr Nair in 1908 contended that if one Lancashire operative 
IS equal to 2 67 Madras operatives, then, smce the average 
monthly wage of a Lancashire operabve is about Rs 60 (£4), 
while that of a Madras operative is only Rs 15 it is clear 
that for the same money the Indian mill-owner gets nearly 
double the work that an English mill-owner does Mr Wadia 
approaches the question from a different point of view * “It 
may be contended,” he says, ” that living m India is cheap, 
but when the nse m the pnce of food-stuff s and clothing material 
is taken into account, when a personal enqmry mto the hves of 
the workmen is made, and when we see the hovels they live m, 
the food they eat, the clothes they wear, and remember that 
they are always m debt which is ever mcreasmg, we cannot but 
come to the mevitable conclusion that the scale of wages is 
scandalously low and is absolutely inadequate to meet the 
demands of sheer existence at the present time ” He con- 
tmues ‘ ‘ The wage now allowed to the Indian labourer leads 
to malnutrition Though he may be addicted to living 

cheaply, the most frugal temperament would not choose mal- 
nutrition and its consequences for the sake of cheap hvmg,” 
and concludes with the quotation that ‘ ‘ Labour may be cheap, 
but life IS not ” 

The surest way of ascertainmg the adequacy of wages is to 
compare them with the amount required to keep an average 
working-class family consisting of the worker, his wife, and two 
children m physical efficiency for a given period From care- 
ful mvestigations m Madras in the two years 19^7 i920» 

* Memorandum to the Glasgow Trades Union Congress of 1919 
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by Dr Gilbert Slater and the Rev D G M Leith respec- 
tively, the following figures were obtained 


Items 

1917 

1930 

Percentage 


Ks As 

Ks 

As 

of Rise 

Food 

14 0 

17 

10 

26 

Rent 

I 0 

I 

8 

50 

Clothing 

0 8 

1 

4 

150 

Fuel 

I 0 

I 

1 

37 

Miscellaneous 

0 8 

0 

12 

50 

Total 

17 0 

22 

8 

32 


Accepting these figures as substantially accurate, it must be 
admitted that qmte a large percentage of Indian workmen is 
hvmg on less than the minimum mcome required to prevent 
physical detenoration There are some who believe that the 
fixing of a minimum wage by law would efiectively meet the 
situation, and Mr K C R Chaudhun brought forward a reso- 
lution m the Bengal Legislative Council last year “that early 
steps be taken to establish Industrial Boards for the determina- 
tion of a minimum wage for each mdustry m Bengal “ But 
the fallacies imderlymg the mmimum wage theory are apparent, 
as are the mdustrial and administrative imphcations following 
on its adoption At its foundation it has the idea that the 
opimon of one or two mdividuals may properly establish a 
standard of hvmg for the members of some particular group at 
the market pnces of some particular day, which society as a 
whole IS obliged to provide to the mdividuals of that group m 
return for a certam number of hours of work, without reference 
to any practical or scientific co-ordmation of real wages between 
different sections of workers or m relation to the service or work 
paiormed by those to whom that wage is paid * The Govern- 
ment very properly declmed to accept the resolution, for the 
wages m mdustnes m India are regulated by agncultural wages, 
and mdustnal concerns m order to attract the labourer must 
offer higher wages than he gets m his own village How are 
agncultural wages to be regulated^ “Apart from the fact 
that we have not got sufficient knowledge for the purpose, and 

* See Report of the American Commission on Foreign Enquiry of 
the Nabonal Civic Federation, 1919 
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from the fact that we should have to make allowances for 
differences m land tenures and other matters, even if we could 
fix a mmimum wage that would be accepted by all as fair and 
reasonable, we have not got the staff to go round and see that 
these minimum wages are paid ’ 

It IS fairly clear that higher wages are an absolute sim qud 
non if the efl&ciency of Indian labour is to be improved , and 
judgmg by the high profits made by many of the mdustrial 
concerns of India and the value of their shares on the Stock 
Exchange, the employers can certainly afford to pay a much 
higher rate Many employers who are anxious, m their own 
mterests, to improve the quality of labour, are agreed as to the 
necessity for higher wages, but their complaint is that the 
labourer does not respond to the stimulus thereby afforded 
His wants bemg few and mexpansive, these secured, he takes 
advantage of the mcreased wages, not to mcrease his output 
and earn more money, but to work less, for fewer days in the 
year This brmgs us to another paradox in Indian economics, 
that a nse in the rate of wages diminishes the supply of labour 
In Bombay, since the lo per cent rise m the wages of mill 
operatives given dunng the rams of 1917, there has been an 
actual falhng off m output , and at the last annual meetmg of 
the Indian Mining Federation, the chairman, Mr N C Sircar, 
complams ' * We have known the bitter effect of our mcrease 
in wages , how it has failed to stimulate a desire for higher 
earnings, and how it has acted as a direct mcentive to mcreased 
idleness 

Higher wages by themselves, then, cannot do much good 
Along with that, the Indian labourer has to be taught, m the 
words of Mr William Archer, “ to want more wants ** The 
spint of divme discontent must take possession of his mmd 
These will brmg about a longmg for a higher standard of com- 
fort, and to quote Mr Sircar agam, “ it is m quickenmg this 
sense of better comfort and better standard of life that the sal- 

* The Hon Mr Kerr’s remarks m the discussion on the Resolution 
in Council 

t Reported in the Statesmafij CalcuttSi April 27, 1922 
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vation of the Indian working-classes lies ” It is m this con- 
nection, apart from all humanitarian considerations, that the 
questions of education, better housmg, and general welfare 
work come to the fore The great economic loss India has 
suffered by the unskiifulness of her labour — a defect largely 
remediable by education — ^is now recognized, and special atten- 
tion IS now being bestowed upon the provision of suffiaent 
educational facilities for the newer generation of workers 
The Labour Commission of 1908 felt that the existmg pro- 
visions were inadequate, but, seeing that even the few schools 
mamtamed by some of the mills were shamefully mefficient, and 
that they were m many cases being kept only as a means for 
overworking children, were compelled to recommend that such 
schools should not be located within the factory premises In 
the absence of anythmg more fruitful than this negative sugges- 
tion, the late Mr G K Gokhale proposed that all factones 
employmg not less than twenty children should be compelled 
to provide for their free education The motion was lost, the 
employers protestmg that it was unfair to saddle them with a 
burden which it was the duty of the State to bear In the fol- 
lowing year the Government of Bombay appomted a committee 
to consider the question, but nothuig came of it, since the mem- 
bers were evenly divided, four recommendmg compulsory 
education for factory children and the remaimng four — all em- 
ployers — opposmg it There the matter rested till December, 

191 7 1 when Bombay led with an Act empowering Municipalities 
(other than that of the city of Bombay) to declare the educa- 
tion of children between six and eleven compulsory, subject to 
certam safeguards, and to raise funds to meet the necessary 
expenditure, and most of the other Provmcial Governments fol- 
lowed, suit It IS only m the Bombay Presidency, however — 
and there agam, only m four Mumcipahties — ^that the Act is m 
operation, financial and other difficulties standing m the way 
of the other Provinces It may here be pointed out that the 
object of raismg the imiumum age of factory children to twelve 
m the Factones Amendment Act of 1922 will be largely defeated 
if effective provision is not made for their education dunng the 
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free hours Capitalist enterprise m this direction still leaves 
much to be desired, though it is encouraging to find that many 
of the more enlightened mill-owners have copied the action of 
the Madras Perambore Mills and set up well-conducted schools 
for children who are connected with the mills either directly or 
through their parents ^ 

In the matter of housmg the idea is to make the conditions 
of the urban labourer's quarters approximate to those prevail- 
mg m his own village The latter are by no means salubnous, 
as persons familiar with the ways of hving of the lower castes 
m India (such as the panahs of the Southern Presidency), can 
testify But clamant as are the evils even of this sort of village 
life, those of the towns with their greater congestion are easily 
worse The plantation labourers and the workmen attached 
to factories situated at a distance from towns naturally hve 
under conditions which approach nearest to village life The 
dwellmgs here taken the form of smgle-story Imes consisting 
of single room units with a veranda and an open courtyard m 
front The congestion and msamtation become more pro- 
nounced m the larger mdustnal centres, where, also, the 
workers instinctively try to reproduce their home surroundmgs, 
but are prevented by the lack of available space from havmg 
the veranda and the courtyard Hence have ansen the 
'' bustis and “ chawls," which are notonously overcrowded 
and msamtary The Report of the Indian Industrial Com- 
missionf gives us a faithful picture of the filth and squalor of 
‘ ‘ chawl " life m Bombay, of the ill-ventilated rooms, the damp 
ground-floors, the narrow courtyards dumped with rubbish, the 
msufiicient water arrangements, and the bad samtary accom- 
modation Some of the larger factones m India have built 
commodious settlements near their premises for large numbers 
of their operatives, and many more are domg so, seeing that 
smtable housmg accommodation renders the labour supply 
steadier and forms an attraction to new recruits But what 

* For a r6sum6 of the whole question, see A. G Clow’s article on 

Factory Children and Education,” Journal of Indian Industry and 
Labour^ vol i , part 2 

t Paragraphs 241 and 242 
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has already been done forms but a tmy speck compared to what 
has yet to be done, and to hasten matters the suggestion 
has definitely been put forward m Bombay and Behar (coal 
mines) that employers should be compelled individually to 
house their own labour The interests of national efficiency 
require the protection of the labourer’s health , bad housmg 
leads to deterioration, and it seems only reasonable that a part 
of the capital employed m production should be deflected to 
improving the principal instrument of production by the pro- 
vision of healthier conditions of livmg for labour Compulsion, 
however, is mexpedient, smce its mcidence on employers will 
be unequal, and the financial resources of Indian mdustriahsts 
are not yet strong enough to bear the burden Labour, also, 
has its own objections to the creation of a class of landlord 
employers who, it is feared, would keep it too much m sub- 
jection And even without legal compulsion, the present 
tendency, growmg stronger every day among the leading em- 
ployers, to pay greater attention to the material comforts of 
their employees will itself find a solution for this vexed problem 
In the housmg schemes of these employers expert opinion is 
often taken and the most recent ideas m regard to lay-out and 
design considered The Bombay Improvement Trust has m 
hand some very costly schemes imder expert supervision, and 
the growing mdustnjJ town of Jamshedpur, the population of 
which will exceed 100,000 when the present extensions are 
completed, will compare favourably with any industrial centre 
in the world m the matter of the comforts and conveniences 
provided for the working classes 

In general welfare work, the efforts to improve the health of 
the worker must occupy the front position Major Norman 
White, the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India, declares that the weaker physique and lower vitahty of 
the Indian worker which have caused him to be labelled ‘ ‘ mefii- 
cient ” are due to removable pathological causes,* such as 
malana and hookworm infection (ankylostomiasis) Both are 
almost universally prevalent in India and both are preventable 

• See Appendix L, Industrial Commission Report 
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Recent experiments have shown that the output of labour which 
has been treated for ankylostomiasis has mcreased by as much 
as 25 per cent , and this surpnsmg mcrease m efficiency has 
been accompamed by a reduction of disease of all kmds The 
campaign of public health and sanitation should not be confined 
to urban areas, where the labourers “ most do congregate ” 
The recruitmg centres of labour are in the rural regions, where- 
also one finds the same appaUing ignorance of the laws of per- 
sonal and domestic hygiene * There is thus a great necessity 
for a widespread orgamzation to preach the gospel of health 
all over India, and the All-India Health and Welfare Associa- 
tion which has been started recently is doing somethmg m this 
direction The aim of industrial welfare work is the develop- 
ment of the human factor m industry In its present form it 
is a movement of fairly recent ongm, and its possibihties were 
perhaps not generally realized till a Welfare Department was 
organized by the Ministry of Mumtions during the War Fore- 
most among the unofficial bodies undertaking service of this- 
kind m India are the Servants of India Society and the Social 
Service League of Bombay Among the employers, the great 
firm of Tata’s has, as usual, taken a lead m the new humani- 
tarian movement, and welfare work on an extensive scale is 
bemg conducted at their headquarters at Jamshedpur 

The following remarks of Mr J A Kay, the Chairman of 
the Bombay Mill-Owners’ Association, at the last annual meet- 
mg, are of interest, as showing the new angle of vision among 
the employers ''I am pleased," said he, "to see that so 
many of our members are now takmg an active interest m the 
conditions and surroundmgs m which our workpeople hve 
Most of our troubles economically and industnally can, I think, 
to a great degree be put down to ilhteracy and the migratory 
habits of our workpeople, and education would help to solve 
our problem , but, though much has been said about compulsory 
primary education, I am afraid Government are a long way off 

* Lieut -Colonel MacTaggart thinks that the health of the agri- 
cultural worker is inferior to that of the factory worker See Appen- 
dix B, Cd. 4292 of 1908 
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even making a commencement m this direction, so the social 
condition of our employees must be improved by welfare work 
Much has already been done, but I appeal to our members to 
do more I know at times results are disappointmg, but if we 
can raise up their standard by giving them bnghter surrotmd- 
ings and attractions to keep them out of the liquor and bucket- 
shops, we shall have achieved something , for better environ- 
ment must as time goes on tell its own tale, and I should sug- 
gest to those who are not already domg so that a certam amount 
be put aside out of profits each year for this purpose ** But 
at the heart of every economic problem hes a moral problem, 
and the most effective help is that which enables the labouring 
classes to work out their own regeneration The operatives 
are therefore being induced to orgamze themselves into work- 
ing-men*s institutes like those formed recently m the Tata and 
the Cummbhoy-Ebrahun Mills of Bombay The formation of 
stores and credit societies on a co-operative basis, mght- 
schools, reading-rooms and libranes, ambulance classes, ar- 
rangements for athletics and open-air excursions, and provi- 
sion for various other amenities of existence which go to alle- 
viate the bitterness of contmual toil, are some of the directions 
m which this new spint of social service is manifestmg itself 
The various Provincial Governments and Municipalities are 
also beginning to mterest themselves m the question, and m 
Madras at least there is now a full-time officer called the Labour 
Commissioner, one of whose mam functions is to improve the 
conditions of the “depressed classes,” from whose ranks is 
drawn a large part of the labour force of that Presidency Work 
of this nature is yet m its mfancy, but it is a healthy sign that 
the Government, the capitalist, and the general pubhc have 
combmed themselves so early to meet m anticipation the 
mevitable demands of a developed labour movement Would 
It be too much to hope that, if the present rate of progress 
is kept up, industrial development m India will m at least one 
respect proceed on happier and healthier hves than m the West ? 
The tendency of the age that succeeded the mdustnal revolu- 
tion has been to perfect machinery at the expense of man and 
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to regard increased production, not as a means to national 
prosperity, but as an end m itself The result was that poverty 
increased, slums multiphed, and a rancorous and implacable 
enmity sprang up between labour and capital The modem 
schemes of social welfare are mtended to restore the disturbed 
balance and to bndge the yawnmg gulf between the two great 
factors of production In entermg the field of mdustrial 
activity as a late-comer India has secured one great advantage 
She has had the time and the opportunity to watch the course 
of events m other countnes and profit by their eicample , and if 
only the captams of Indian industry have learnt their lesson 
well it may confidently be expected that the pitfalls and dangers 
of the excessive industrialism of the West will be avoided, and 
that with suitable housmg accommodation, reasonable wages 
and hours of work, and provisions for healthy relaxation and 
aimisement, the Indian labourer will come to regard factory 
work, not as mere drudgery, but as a means through which he 
may express his personality, and his employer, not as a vam- 
pire livmg upon his life-blood, but as a brother and a colleague 
performing equally valuable services to society 

Effective factory legislation in India came into force with 
Act XII of 1911, though the first Factories Act came mto 
operation on the ist of July, 1881 The question of control- 
ling the hours and conditions of factory work by legislation 
appears to have been raised so early as 1872, and in 1875, 
at the suggestion of the Secretary of State, the first Commis- 
sion to consider and determme whether legislation was neces- 
sary was appointed m Bombay Two of the more progressive 
members of the Commission recommaided legislation on the 
following Imes Adequate protection of machinery , prohibition 
of employment of children under eight , an eight-hour day for 
children between eight and fourteen , a twelve-hour day for 
adults with one hour’s rest , a weekly holiday, and the provision 
of dnnking water These proposals were ultra-radical for those 
days, and failed to wm the approval of the majonty But the 
Hon Mr S S Bengah, the first champion of Indian labour, 
took the matter up m the Bombay Legislative Council, while 
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the Government of India, m their anxiety to protect children 
and young persons employed m factones, conceived the idea 
of all-India kgislation After a great deal of heated discus- 
sion, m the course of which the Draft Bill underwent consider- 
able alteration, and in the face of the opposition of the Bengal 
and Madras Governments and the null-owners of Bombay, the 
Impenal Legislature passed Act XV of 1881, by which 
children between seven and twelve were to work only nme hours 
a day and to have four holidays m the month The defimtion 
of “ factory " was restricted to works using power and em- 
ploying 100 persons, and tea, coffee and indigo factories were 
completely exempted The Act did not evoke much enthu- 
siasm, and the Bengal Chamber of Commerce was probably 
correct m stating that ** the universal judgment ” of the public 
was that it was unnecessary The sponsors of the Act were 
themselves dissatisfied with its extremely limited scope, and 
doubted its adequacy , and Lord Ripon in particular felt that 
he had been wrong m givmg way to the strong phalanx of 
conservative opinion opposed to his measure The history of 
Indian factory legislation has already been set forth m detail 
by a competent hand (J C Kydd, A History of Factory 
Legislation m India ' , so that we can skip over the intervening 
penod and come to the next Act (XI ) of 1891 , by which the 
number of persons necessary to constitute a “factory “ was 
reduced to fifty, daily rests and weekly hohdays were pro- 
vided, the work of women hmited to eleven hours, and that of 
children (nine to fourteen years) reduced to seven , and both 
classes protected against mght work It was expected that 
“the Bill will be accepted both here and at home, not as a 
mere prelude to still further restnctions, but as a settlement 
as final as any settlement of such a question can be But 
the conditions of industry underwent rapid alterations smce 
1891 , the number of factones and of the operatives attending 
daily had nsen from 656 and 316,816 m 1892 to 2,359 and 
793,511 respectively m 1910, and the mtroduction of electric 
light and the dearth of labour caused by the plague mtroduced 

* Lord Lansdowne’s words m the Legislative Council 
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new problems which had to be considered The provisions of 
the Act of 1891 were often neglected, and evasions of the law 
m regard to women and children were also only too frequent 
{see Section 3 of the Factory Commission Report of 1908) 
The Government were therefore compelled in 1906 to appomt 
the Textile Factories Labour Committee (“The Freer-Smith 
Committee “) to go into the question and consider, inter aba, 
the case for the hmitation of the working hours of adult males 
and the minimum age and certification of children After the 
pubhcation of their Report m 1907, the Factory Labour Com- 
mission was appomted to mvestigate in respect of all factones 
the questions referred to the Freer-Smith Committee They 
brought out their exceedmgly mterestmg Report in 1908, and 
while admitting that unduly long hours were bemg worked in 
the mills, and that “ if generally adopted and persisted m for 
any length of time, they would almost certainly result m the 
physical detenoration of the operatives*' (Section 7, para- 
graph 39), the majonty of the Commissioners held to the view 
that a direct limitation of the workmg hours of adult males was 
mexpedient (see paragraph 46) This called forth from 
Dr T M Nair of Madras a dissentmg minute of remarkable 
power and ability, m the course of which he exposed the weak- 
ness of the plan suggested m the Report, and earnestly pressed 
the necessity for such a direct limitation The Government, 
agreeing with Dr Nair, limited adult labour to twehe hours 
The proposals for a compulsory mterval after six hours* con- 
tmuous work, and for reducmg children*s working hours from 
seven to six m textile factones also were accepted, and Act XII 
of 1911 was passed on these lines From 1910 to 1919 the 
number of factones had mcreased from 2,359 to 3*604, and 
the average daily number of operatives from 792,511 to 
1,171,513 An immediate efiect of the War was a tremendous 
increase m mdustnal activity, and the number of factones and 
of persons employed rose by about 25 per cent m 19x4-1919 
At the same time the urgent necessity for mcreased production 
led to widespread exemptions of factones from many provisions 
of the Act, and the consequent disorganization once agam 
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pressed the problem on the attention of the Government The 
present Act (The Indian Factories Amendment Act, 1922), 
virhich came into force on the ist July this year, marks a sub- 
stantial advance on its predecessor m that (i) the number of 
persons necessary to constitute a factory is reduced from fifty 
to twenty, local Governments retaimng the power by adminis- 
trative order to extend the Act even to non-power estabhsh- 
ments employmg ten or more persons , and the exceptions 
made m favour of electric generatmg and transforming stations 
and plantation factones are repealed , (2) the ages of children 
are raised to twelve minimum and fifteen maximum , and (3) m 
place of the old Section 27 are substituted two new Sections 
‘ * No person shall be employed in a factory for more than sixty 
hours in any one week, ' ' and ‘ ‘ No person shall be employed in 
any one factory for more than eleven hours m any one day ' * 
There are also various minor changes, such as the abolition of 
the distinction between textile and non-textile factories, pro- 
visions relating to health and safety, and enhancement of maxi- 
mum fines , and Dr Nair wms a posthumous victory m the 
new Act where? the exceptions m favour of cotton-gmmng and 
pressing factones, agamst wbch he so ably argued, are 
abolished 

The present Act has gone as far as it is desirable that India 
should go to-day, and it affords one more proof of the readiness 
of the Indian Government to uphold the legitimate interests 
of the labourmg classes In this connection, it may be men- 
tioned that there has all along been m India a school of thought 
which views with apprehension the efforts made to limit the 
hours of work and approximate to the labour ideals of the more 
highly organized Western nations Their position is that of 
the Labour Commissioners of 1908, who declared that in 
judgmg labour problems ‘ ‘ the welfare of India must be 
regarded as absolutely paramount We are profoundly 

impressed with the necessity for takmg all practicable measures 
to foster the development of Indian mdustries, and convmced 
of the dangers hkely to result from any attempt to apply to 
India laws or regulations framed with reference to other and 
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different conditions ' ’ And the argument is also advanced that 
if regulations tending m any wise to enhance the cost of labour 
are enforced in India, the mflux of fresh capital into mdustnes 
will be checked, that a reduction of the working hours will 
spell a curtailment of the national dividend, and that industrial 
progress will be seriously retarded It has also been suggested 
that the movement for the reduction of hours has been started 
by the Lancashire mill-owners, who are takmg advantage of 
India’s political subordmation to stifle Indian competition 
The voice is the voice of Exeter Hall, but the hand is the 
hand of Manchester ” The fact that the first move m the 
matter came from the Secretary of State, and that there has 
always been considerable flutter in the Lancashire dovecotes 
when Indian labour problems were bemg discussed, have lent 
colour to this view In answer, it may be said that experience 
has not always confirmed the view that shorter hours mean 
diminished output On this pomt Mr C A Walsh, the 
special inspector who had to admmister the Act of 1891, says 
that in workshops where shorter hours were worked than in 
textile mills labour was more plentiful and less costly, and that 
the Gauripore Jute Mills m Bengal paid higher dividends than 
any other null in a year m which its hours were shorter than 
anywhere else , and we have also the evidence of the manager 
of an Agra mill about the same time that he had increased his 
outturn by a substantial reduction of hours Nor need this 
occasion any surprise when it is remembered that reasonable 
hours mean less loitermg and more mtense and concentrated 
effort Even were it otherwise, even if shorter hours may for 
a time dimmish output, the higher mterests of mdustnal 
effiaency require that the labourer should not be sweated and 
his physique suffered to detenorate To conserve his strength, 
to keep his vigour unimpaired, and to provide him with oppor- 
tunities for improvement, ought to be the aim of all who wish 
to lay the foundations deep and firm of the industrial India of 
the future Lancashire certainly was not dismterested when it 
offered its counsel to the Indian Govemm«it , but India may 
have reason to be grateful even for Lancashire’s suggestion 
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when, as a consequence of it, she sees a new generation of 
sturdy workers springing up m the place of the anaemic and 
nerveless operatives of the present day 

There is, however, another mfluence which is likely to prove 
more potent than Lancashire in shaping the destiny of Indian 
labour India, as one of the signatories to the Peace Treaty, 
IS also one of the onginal members of the International Labour 
Orgamzation, established by that Treaty Her delegates 
have attended the three conferences already held at Wash- 
ington, Genoa, and Geneva, and she obtams a prominent 
place in the official Report,* where M Thomas refers to 
“the remarkable efforts which she has made to secure the 
realization of the great ends” for which the Orgamzation 
was formed But if India deserves praise for her ratificationf 
of the Washmgton decisions, that Conference deserves no less 
praise for the emmently reasonable spint m which it approached 
many of the questions it had to discuss One wishes that the 
same could be said of the two succeeding Conferences The 
great weakness of the Conference, it has been pomted out, is 
its humanitarianism , and some of the Resolutions at the two 
later sessions make one suspect that the Conference hopes to 
turn the world mto a paradise by a Draft Convention and to 
hasten the Millenmum by a Recommendation 

Now that labour has been ‘ * mtemationahzed, ’ ’ the tendency 
in India will be to fall m line with world conditions , and herem 
lies a serious danger It is true that under Article 405 of the 
Peace Treaty, the Conference, m framing its recommendations 
of general application, “ should have due regard to those con- 
ditions in which chmatic conditions, the imperfect development 
of industrial orgamzations or other circumstances, make the 
mdustnal conditions substantially different, and should suggest 
the modifications which it considers may be required to meet such 
cases ” But where the dominant idea is to approximate to a 

* See pp 171-176, Report of the Director of the International 
Labour Office, 1921 

t As to how far she has ratified the Washington decisions, see 
the Government of India’s despatch to the Secretary of State, No 16, 
Industries, dated Delhi, November 25, 1920 
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type, and the object is to bring about uniformity of legislation 
m order to avoid competition on what appears to be unequal 
terms, it seems only too likely that special circumstances call- 
ing for special treatment will receive only inadequate stress and 
insufficient consideration So far as the welfare of the opera- 
tive IS concerned, India has gone as far as she could go without 
detriment to herself, and recommendations for further curtail- 
ment of workmg hours, or in other ways calculated to affect 
Indian industnes adversely, should be subjected to careful 
scrutmy before ratification The attitude of the Government 
of India in regard to the Resolutions on maritime employment 
and agnculture passed at the last two Conferences shows that 
they are alive to the danger of proceeding too fast and of being 
hustled along the lines laid down by the Conference 

That the spint of combination is lackmg in the Indian work- 
man has been noticed by the employers at a very early date 
In a letter to the Bombay Government dated November 35, 
1905, the Collector of Bombay remarks ‘‘ If the mill-owners 
desire to mcrease the hours, the operatives have no real power 
to prevent them Their power of combmation is as yet exceed- 
ingly limited , a large proportion will always continue to prefer 
to get as high wages as they can, regardless of their own wel- 
fare in the long run The early history of orgamzed labour 
m India is full of mstances to show that while the operatives 
fully understood the machmery of local strikes and have re- 
peatedly enforced employers to comply with their demands m 
isolated cases, they were unable to combme over any large area 
with the object of secunng a common end by concerted action 
Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb pomt out that whilst mdustrial 
oppression belongs to all ages, it is not till the changing con- 
ditions of industry have reduced to an infinitesimal chance the 
journeyman’s prospect of becommg himself a master that we 
find the passage of ephemeral combmations mto permanent 
trade societies * The essential preliminary condition of trade 
unionism, then, is the existence of a class of wage-earners 
divorced from the ownership of the means of production In 
* History of Trade Unionism,” 1920, p 6, 
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India, as we have seen, the predominant type is that of the 
agricultural labourer who retains his mterest m land and is his 
own entrepreneur Yet, latterly, there has been growing up 
a small but dehmte class of workers detached from all mterest 
in land and lookmg solely to some particular form of mdustnal 
emplo3mient for the means of subsistence The late emer- 
gence of this class explams the absence of trade umonism m 
the early history of Indian labour Economic causes were no 
doubt at the bottom of the movement, though it may not be far 
wrong to say that political causes helped m some degree to 
precipitate it An mterestmg glimpse mto the psychology that 
was behind the formation of some labour unions is afEorded by 
a little book entitled “Labour m Madras, containmg the 
speeches delivered by Mr B P Wadia during the mcubatmg 
period of the Madras Labour Umon Most of the speeches are 
political m import and bear some mtemal evidence that they 
were considered part of the Indian Home Rule Campaign 
started by Mrs Besant during the War That the Labour 
Programme was tacked on to the pohtical movement to secure 
for the latter the support of the English Labour Party appears 
to be clear from the following quotation ‘ ‘ Above all, it should 
be remembered that the Labour Party of England will be able 
effectively to help us when we have the good vehicle of a sister 
movement here to work through The frmtion of the present 
labour movement will be m the Home Rule Admimstration, let 
us hope, of the near future and m the face of this, the 
statement of Colonel Wedgwood that ' ‘ labour has not been 
"used* by Indian politicians ” provokes a smile J But the 
activity of the politician gave no more than a fillip to the labour 
movement There were other and more powerful causes tend- 
ing m the same direction The later War penod and the years 

* S Ganesh and Co , Madras, 1921 
i Speech quoted m New India, July 3, 1918 
t See also Sir Valentine Chirol's “ India Old and New,” p 273 
'‘There is unhappily very abundant evidence to show that strikes 
would not have been so frequent, so precipitate, and so tumultuous 
had not political agitabon at least contributed to foment them as part 
of a scheme for promoting a general upheaval ” 
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that succeeded the Peace were years of great economic stress 
and strain It was a penod of high pnces and general scarcity, 
and the feeling of unrest tho-eby engendered supphed a great 
stimulus to the formation of Trade Unions The organization 
and management of these Unions leave much to be desired , 
they possess no clear-cut features or well-defined duties , most 
of them have no permanent offices or staffs , and the men them- 
selves are lukewarm in their loyalty to their Union, demumng 
to Union discipline and to Union contributions A few of the 
older Unions, however, such as the Seamen's Umons, the 
Indian Telegraph Association, and the Railway Workers" 
Association, “are well on the way to that completeness of 
organization which marks the Trade Union system of the 
West " In the number of Unions and the total strength on 
their rolls, the seventy or eighty Labour Umons of India appear 
insignificant when compared to the 238 Trades Umons of the 
United Kmgdom with a total membership of 6,505,482 , and 
it is only through the magmtude and frequency of strikes m 
recent times that they have leapt mto the light The follow- 
ing figures (supplied by the Labour Bureau of the Government 
of India) give us an idea of the interruption thus caused to 
industry last year 
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* Bonus question 


The spread of the strike epidemic is causmg grave anxiety 
to the Government and to mdustnalists, and has drawn 
prominent notice to the necessity for finding out the ways of 
securmg mdustnal peace Trade Unionism once agam comes 
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into importance, smce employers are desirous of calling 
into bemg organizations authontatively representing labour 
mterests with which they can negotiate The inherent defects 
of the present Labour Umons — ^their lack of coherence, their 
numencal weakness, and their failure to obtam for themselves 
an undoubted representative character — ^place great limitations 
on their power of collective bargainmg and ventilation of 
gnevances All parties are now agreed that, m the changing 
conditions of mdustry. Labour Umons have a definite function 
to perform, and while the labourers are trymg to strengthen 
their movement by banding themselves mto Central Labour 
Federations and Trades Union Congresses,* the Government 
are now busy draftmg a Bill givmg the Unions legal recogmtion 
and protection But the history of older countries has taught 
us the bitter lesson that well-estabhshed Trade Umons will not 
by themselves ensure mdustnal peace, and so the various Pro- 
vincial Governments m India have recently been making 
detailed enqmnes into the various ways of preventing and 
settlmg mdustnal disputes Thus the question of populanzmg 
works committees on the hnes of the Whitley Report engaged 
the attention of the Second Conference of the Directors of 
Industry held at Cawnpore m November, 1920, and on the 
30th of July, 1921, Mr J B Petit, the mill-owner, carried a 
Resolution m the Bombay Legislative Council askmg for the 
appomtment of a Committee to ‘ ‘ consider and report upon the 
practicability or otherwise of creatmg suitable machinery for 
the prevention and early settlement of labour disputes * ’ The 
Report of the Committee was pubhshed some time back, and 
I understand that they are m favour of settmg up Courts of 
Enquiry and Conciliation constituted by three members from 
each side, with a neutral chairman selected from a panel main- 
tamed m the Labour Office It is expected that m the first 
place, after the enquiry, pubhc opimon, which always plays a 
promment part m the settlement of mdustnal disputes, would 
have some efiect , but m case it did not, the Concihation Board 

* The All India Trades Union Congress was formed in 1920, and 
has held two annual sessions, at Bombay and Jhana respectively 
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IS to be brought into use, ft is proposed to give the Courts 
statutory recognition, but not to make their decrees mandatory 
It IS not yet known what action the Government of Bombay 
mtend to take on these recommendations 
It is difficult to define the duty of the Grovemment when 
capital and labour disagree It is mdisputable that Govern- 
ment should secure the welfare of the worker by legislation, 
and this has been done by the new Factones and Mmes 
Amendment Acts, and is bemg done by the proposed legisla- 
tion regardmg Trades Unions and Workmen’s Compensation 
But it is equally undoubted that Government should prevent 
the serious public inconvenience and dislocation of mdustry 
caused by strikes, and also that they should not, under existing 
conditions, dictate to the employer what wages he shall pay his 
workmen We can thus understand the reluctance of all 
Governments to intrude into the delicate and intricate relations 
between capital and labour, and their anxiety to strengthen the 
prmciple of voluntansm as an mstrument of industrial peace 
These feelings find an eloquent echo m Lord Chelmsford’s 
speech at the opening of the Imperial Legislative Council on 
the i20th of August, 1920 After making an earnest appeal to 
the employers to regard their operatives from the human and 
not the commercial pomt of view, and expressing his belief that 
'^employers who are willing to meet labour m this spint and to 
treat their busmess as bemg as much the concern of their 
workers as of themselves will find their reward not merely m 
the mcreased profit, for that will not be lackmg, but m the 
gratitude and byalty of their men, and m the knowledge that 
they are furthenng the contentment and happiness of their 
country,” he turns to the labour leaders of the country 
‘ * To those who are endeavouring to influence and focus the 
aspirations of labour, I would counsel a similar S3nnpathy and 
forbearance , their responsibility is even greater than that of 
the employers Labour m India is as yet scarcely articulate 
But large numbers of workmg men are bemg enfranchized, and 
they will look to the leaders of Indian opmion for guidance and 
help It will be a tragic and irreparable disaster if India is 
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forced to repeat the long history of industrial strife m Eng- 
land The great majority of disputes admit of easy 

settlement, and there is no direction m which sane and 
sagacious political leaders can exercise a greater mduence for 
good In any strike it is the workers that suffer first and 
longest And if we have to go through a long penod of strife, 
mdustry will be cnppled and the good start that we are making 
will be lost To Honourable Members I would say, if you can 
brmg capital and labour closer together, if you make it your 
duty to persuade them that their interest lies m co-operation 
and not m conflict, you will do more m a few years to better 
the condition of the workers m India than can be achieved by 
a lifetime of agitation The future of mdustnal India is m your 
hands ** 

Wise and noble words ! 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the East India Association was held on Monday, October 23, 
1922, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, at which a paper entitled The Indian 
Labour Problem ” was read by Mr P Padmanabha PiUai, b.a , b l Sir 
Valentine Chirol occupied the chair, and the followmg ladies and gentle- 
men, amongst others, were present General Sir Edmund Barrow, G c b , 
G c s I , SirFredenck A. Nicholson, k c.i e., Sir John G Gumming, k c i E , 
C s Sir Lionel Jacob, K C s i , Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Robert Stanes, 
Colonel A. H D Creagh, CMG,Mvo^Mr F H Brown, c i e., Lady 
Lukis, Mr F C Channing, Mr Robert Mann, Dr Gilbert Slater, Miss 
F R. Scatcherd, Mr B C Vaidya, Rev Oswald Younghusband, Mr 
G M Ryan, Mr A L Chakravarti, Dr C B Vakil, m r c s , L r c.p , 
Major G W Gilbertson, Mr Fredenck Grubb, Mrs Henderson, Mrs 
Fox-Strangways, Mrs Westbrook, Rev Herbert Halhwell, Mrs Meyer, 
Miss Shaw, Miss Beadon, Mrs Floyd, Mr F J P Richter, Miss Nina 
Comer, Mr S P Hutheesing, Mrs Thornburgh-Cropper, Mr and Mrs 
G D Robertson, Mr Ram Han Bhagat, Mr W P Ebbels, Mr P Dinda, 
Mr F A Lodge, Mr S B Mitra, Rev Stuart Churchill, Miss Hilda A 
Lake, and Mr Stanley P Rice, Hon Secretary 
The Secretary ladies and gentlemen, we are meeting to-day under 
a shadow It was our intention and the choice of the Lecturer that Sir 
William Meyer should have been presiding this afternoon, but by his 
tragic and sudden death India has been deprived of a friend and we 
incidentally of our Chairman this afternoon I am sure everyone will 
deplore it At the same time I have been extremely fortunate in secunng 
Sir Valentme Chirol to take his place I may say that Sir Valentine is 
very glad to do so more particularly because Sir William Meyer was 
a personal friend of his We are under a very great obligation to Sir 
Valentine for his kindness in coming here this afternoon at very short 
notice to help us out of our difficulty (Hear, hear ) 

The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen, I need hardly say it is with 
profound grief that I have to comply with the request that I should come 
in consequence of Sir William Meyer’s sudden death to take his place here 
to-day I think that before we proceed to business you will allow me to 
say a few words about Sir William, as J was privileged to be a fhend of his 
and enjoy bis intimacy in his once singularly happy home life and in his long 
distinguished public career I need not dwell on Sir William’s great ability, 
his energy and his industry I will only say what a good fnend he was to 
many m India and in this country, and whilst his ready wit was sometimes 
apt to be caustic, and some people thought there was rather a hard crust 
behind, any appearance of cynicism was deceptive At bottom he was 
a smgularly kind and smgularly tender-hearted man I remember him, a 
little more than ten years ago, as the most devoted husband of an 
accomplished and attractive wife, and a devoted father of two very bright 
children They were coming home to England on leave to spend the 
holidays with the boy who was already at school, but when they amved in 
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England the awful news awaited them that the boy had acadentally 
hanged himself at school in playing a game Lady Meyer was driven 
almost out of her mind, and she died a few years later as &e result of it, 
after a long and trying illness Sir William had then one child left to him, 
a daughter, one of the most attractive and gifted children I have ever 
known She was only seventeen and was just fitted to be a real companion 
to her father m India Then one night at Simla, having a slight sore 
throat, she reached out in the darkness for a dose of medicine, and instead 
of the nght bottle she took a dose out of one containmg violent insect 
poison and was dead in two hours 1 think you will agree with me that 
few men have drunk of the cup of human sorrow as he did, but he bore 
all this ordeal with unbroken fortitude Always a hard worker, ht 
continued to work harder than ever 

After having served for many years in Madras, he had reached the high 
office of Finance Member m the Government of India He was Finance 
Member at a very difficult and trying time during the beginning of the 
Great War and, as you know, incurred considerable censure, very largely 
undeserved, in connection with the shortcomings of the first expeditions 
to Mesopotamia — I think undeserved because I know those shortcomings 
were largely due to the inhented system and financial policy of Govern- 
ment These censures be also bore with patience and equanimity, and 
the Mesopotamian Parliamentary Commission at last entirely exonerated 
him 

Whilst he was member of the Government of India the first schemes 
for Indian reforms, consequent upon Mr Asquith’s promise of a new 
angle of vision in return for the great outburst of Indian loyalty at the 
outbreak of the War, were being studied in Simla, and Sir William Meyer 
was always an advocate of generous and far-reaching measures Those 
measures finally took effect, as you know, m the Government of India 
Act of 1919, and as a sequel to that the office of High Commissioner for 
India m London was created on the analogy of the High Commissioner 
ships of the self-governing Domimon^ and it was only fitting that it should 
have been conferred upon a man who, like Sir William, had played a 
considerable part in working out the new Constitutional Charter of India 
He organized the office of the High Commissioner and piloted it through 
Its initial stages when his work was interrupted by the hand of death, and 
I think perhaps you will all join with me m nsmg for a moment in your 
seats as a tribute of respect to Sir William Meyer’s memory 

(The meeting stood for a few moments ) 

Now I will proceed with the business of the day 1 have pleasure m 
introducing to you the lecturer, Mr PiUai, who comes from Travancore, 
and after having practised as a High Court vakeel, took up the study of 
economics which he has come over to this country to pursue I think 
you Will agree, when you hear his lecture, that he has already pursued 
It with great usefulness for us this afternoon I will say nothing more, 
but 1 will ask him to address you 

The lecture was then read 

The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen, I wish that this very interesUng 
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paper which has been read could have been read tn extenso, because it ts 
really a very instructive paper However, so much of it as has been read 
ought to stimulate discussion and to induce some members to offer some 
remarks on this very important subject, and 1 hope some of the member 
will respond 

Sir Robert Stakes Mr Chairman, I did not come here to speak but 
to listen, and hear what was to be said by our fnend who has read this 
paper I am largely interested m mills m Southern India, and we employ 
about 3,000 hands there Much which has been said m this paper would 
scarcely apply to our men because the labourers there do not live in the 
town but ID the villages surrounding, so that they are not in the midst of 
a number of people who try to lead them astray We have m the mill 
a good school for the young people, but we do not draft them into the 
mill when we are hard up for labour as mentioned in the paper, and we 
have not much difficulty with regard to labour on the whole Fortunately 
we have had no strikes We felt very much with regard to the strikes in 
Madias, because they are the best managed mills in Southern India, far 
better than our own, and it makes one think that perhaps when we give 
too much they take advantage and want a great deal more There is a 
great deal to think about in the paper, and it is worthy of our considera> 
tion, and m returning to India in a few days 1 shall put it before our 
directors and see if m any way we can help labour which is employed in 
the mills We have tried to interest the men in sports and that kind of 
thing, but it is rather difficult We have given them special opportunities, 
and we have given them a bonus when there is a good year, and in that 
way we seek to encourage them and to show them that if they have 
grievances they should come to us and not go to the outside agitators 
(Hear, hear ) 

The Chairman Is there any representative here from the Workers’ 
Welhue League of India who would hke to speak ? We understood that 
some representative would attend 

Dr Vakil I am here, but 1 am not prepared to speak Another 
representative of ours was intending to come, but he has had another 
engagement, and 1 have not come prepared to speak 

Dr Gilbert Slater Mr Chairman, I scarcely intended to speak 
because I have to leave in a few minutes, but I should like to touch 
upon one point m the paper, namely, the statement that the expenence of 
the Buckingham Mills is that it takes two and two>thirds Indian workers 
to produce the same output as one Lancashire worker Now there is no 
doubt that that statement is arithmetically correct, and it is founded upon 
exact statistics of the number of workers and output of the mills m 
Madras, but 1 should like to suggest that it is somewhat misleading as 
a test of efficiency This difference of output is mainly due not to 
infenonty in the Indian worker — ^though a certain degree of mfenonty 
does exist — but to the greater cheapness of the Indian worker The 
Buckingham and Carratic Mills were recently working considerably longer 
hours than Lancashire mills, though not as long hours as permitted by the 
Factory Act, and the looms, for example, were working at a greater speed 
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tbaa IS customary in Lancashire In those circumstances the managers 
find It economical to pat four men to four looms, whereas in Lancashire 
you put one woman to four looms. Now four looms will turn out more 
work with four weavers attending them than they will with one weaver 
attending them In Lancashire it is worth while to put only one worker 
to four looms because you save three workers’ wages But m India the 
W2^es are so small that it is not worth while to save that amount of wage 
at the expense of running the looms at a lower speed, and so the actual 
real difference between the efficiency of the Lancashire operative and the 
efficiency of a Madras operative is very much overstated by that ratio of 
two and two-thirds. A great deal of the inefficiency, such as it is, is due 
to the causes mentioned m the paper, namely, the prevalence of malanp 
and hook worm It is calculated that over 90 per cent of the people m 
Southern India suffer from hook worm, and are considerably debilitated 
thereby Malaria is also a very debilitating disease Both diseases are 
largely preventable, and if they were prevented I very much doubt whether 
you would find any very great difference m the capacity for mil! work 
between the South Indian operative and the Lancashire operative 

I remember when I was visiting the works at Ishapur an old fnend of 
mine was m charge of a brass foundry there, and he told me they worked 
the retorts there at a slightly greater speed than was customary in 
Birmingham They employed 50 per cent more men to a given amount 
of apparatus, but those men worked twelve hours instead of eight hours as 
in Birmingham, so that the men working there turned out as much as m 
Birmingham It is their custom, as we have heard, to go off for about 
two months every year and spend their time in the country doing agricul- 
tural work, and so come back restored m health and able to start another 
ten months’ work again Speaking broadly, what you may call the 
industrial inferiority of the Indian must not be in any way attributed 
to racial or to permanent causes India suffers, in my opinion, much 
more from inefficiency m supervision and direction than in inefficiency in 
labour The Indian supervisor and the Indian employer are not equal to 
the British supervisor and employer, and in order to get efficient work it is 
frequently necessary to fetch supervisors from other countries and pay 
them accordingly, and this mcreases costs It is also to be admitted that 
because of the low standard of comfort high vrages do not act as an 
incentive to increased production Finally, I may add my impression that 
the Indian compares better in factory work with the European than he 
does in agricultural work 

A Lady asked if it was not a fact that the food of the natives also played 
a large part in the question That had been noticed in Japan dunng 
the war 

A Lady said she had been in India for many years and her husband 
grew coffee out there, and she would like to say she did not think 
that higher wages m any country m the long run made people any happier 
or gave them a better standard of comfort in any way, because everyone 
knew that higher wages merely meant that money was cheaper , they had 
to pay more for every commodity But if a man had a little more money 
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m his pocket, what was he to do with it ? Wages had gone up m India 
four or five times recently, but she did not think the people were any better 
off, they had enough for their food and such clothes as they required, and 
their cooking utensils The question was which was the happier life, the 
simpler one or one which was crowded with all sorts of belongings ? You 
might have a large house, but when a man died he could not take the house 
away with him Undoubtedly the simpler life was the best , the fewer things 
you bad the better When a man could earn his food in two days he 
would not of course work more than two days, and why should he ? She 
did not think any Englishman would go out to India to dig a field for 
enjoyment, the chmate was not suitable, and she questioned whether 
givmg them higher wages and teaching them more would make them 
happier in the long run (Hear, hear ) 

Miss ScATCHERD read the following letter received from Dr Pollen 
Mr Pillai’s paper is, in eveiy way, an admirable one^ and it is bound to 
do good, and I can only hope my old fnends in Bombay and India will do 
their best to bnug Capital and Labour closer together, without the ruinous 
strikes which have disgraced England 1 fervently pray that the Labour 
leaders of the East will give ear to the wise advice of Lord Chelmsford 
I would also take this opportunity of urging upon our friends Mr Arthur 
Henderson, Mr Clynes, and Mr Thomas to do ditto here at home , but 
I think they are already inclined that way, and now really realize the 
smcidal folly of the lamentable strife between Capital and Labour 
Co operation, not Gandhi’s non-co-operation, is the true watchword, and 
Courts of Inquuy and Conciliation are most urgently required 

1 am very glad Mr Pillai has drawn attention to the remarks ot 
Mr J A Kay (the Chairman of the Bombay Millowners Association) at 
the last general meeting, and I rejoice that so many members of the 
Association are taking an active interest in the conditions and surroundings 
m which the workpeople of Bombay live 
I remember how in old times the condition of the Bombay chawls ’’ 
(labour huts} used always to break my heart ** Welfare work ” was, and 
is, much needed in this direction, and (as my fnends know) even as 
Abkan Commissioner I long ago consistently advocated bnghter surround- 
mgs and attractions to keep people out of the liquor shops I was always 
“at " the labounng classes to work out their own regeneration, on the lines 
of Smiles’s self help , and, amongst the masters, 1 remember how Tata and 
Cummbhoy Ebrahim used to aid, even m those old days, m the spirit of 
social service Their concerns are still doing good work, and 1 can only 
hope with Mr PiUai that the captains of Indian mdustry may succeed in 
avoiding the pitfalls and dangers of the excessive industrialism of the 
West, and that the Indian labourer may be led to regard his employer as 
a brother and a colleague, and realize that they both perform equally 
valuable services to the community 

I could say much on the alleged scarcity of labour and on the false and 
contradictory idea that India is ** over-popu/ated “Over "-anything is 
bad, even “ over "-religion But what is ^zvr-population ? It is notorious 
that vast tracts of India are sadly winfsr-populated, and that if emigration 
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were only properly directed and the people encouraged to do all that 
people can do in the nght direction, the population might be trebled, and 
the whole earth subdued to the manifest benefit of all mankind In short, 
there is very much more in the first Biblical mandate with promise than is 
generally supposed or admitted But increase in population must be 
followed by due subjection of the earth before the blessing can be fully 
realized~*and “subjection” means “the sweat of the face” and harder 
work than most people care for 

As you will admit, even the little labour (now earnestly advocated by 
the League of Nations) which is involved in learning a simple mternational 
language that will help to unite all the peoples of the earth is regarded as 
too much of an effort 

Mrs Fox-Strangways asked whether the efforts of Mr Wadia to form 
Trades Unions amongst the people of Madras had had the right effect, and 
whether he thought the procedure did any good? 

The Chairman Mr Pillai did deal with that m part of the lecture, 
but unfortunately, owing to pressure of time, he had to omit certain parts 

Mr PiLLAi also answered to the effect that Mr Wadia’s action in itself 
was nght, but that as it was mitiated at an inopportune time it did not 
have the right result 

Miss ScATCHERD I had the pnvilege, sometimes a painful one, of 
attendmg Mr Wadia’s addresses in this country, and if hts information to 
his countrymen was as lacking in accuracy as it was m this country I do 
not thmk it could have done very much good. 

Mrs FoX’Strangways said the reason she asked was that a few days 
ago she received a circular wntten by Mr Wadia to the members of the 
Theosophical Society, from which he had resigned, saying he had been 
working on wrong lines He felt the work had been earned on on wrong 
hnes, and in his circular he expressed the opinion that he mtended to 
work on different hnes m order to help India, and he regretted some 
of the work he had done before 

The Lecturer That is a question that has been dealt with m my 
paper I consider that, while Mr Wadia might have been actuated by 
the best motives, his intervention m labour disputes was rather ilhtimed, 
and that the effects of his action were unfortunate to the whole country. 
I am not a politician, but only a student of economics, and it appeared to 
me to have been an unfortunate moment to begin a work of that character 
The Madras Mills, among the employees of which Mr Wadia started his 
trade>union activities, were then engaged in war work The one thing 
before the minds of everybody was increased production — down with the 
enemy first— and Mr Wadia's pohey of organizing labour, while quite com- 
mendable m Itself, came at a very inopportune moment, because it seriously 
interfered with production, and I am mdmed to think that, but for 
Mr Wadia *s example of mixing up politics with questions purely industrial, 
and thus confusing the real issues, there would not have been so many 
stnkes in India. 

The Chairman I will now close the discussion with a few words 
Personally 1 believe very much with Dr Slater that there is no great 
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inherent mfenonty in the work of the Indian labourer to that of the 
European I was immensely struck, when I was in India eighteen months 
ago, with the work I saw done by Indians at the Jamsheldpur iron and 
steel works That is a branch of industry to which it takes a long time to 
train men up For instance, m the work connected with the blast furnaces, 
which is most severe, the Amencan supervisors were of opinion that the 
Indian could be perfectly well trained to do that work, but that it would 
take a long time, and especially would it be necessary to change their 
habits of food The human frame required certain kinds of food, almost 
irrespective of climate, to do certam kinds of work, and there they 
anticipated it would take possibly a generation to form men fit to do work 
such as we do m this country But there was no question of there bemg 
any inherent infenority 

With regard to the whole question of labour, I think there has been 
really a new angle of vision in India The employers have m many cases 
shown an admirable spmt and are now working on the best possible lines 
Certainly, from what I saw at the Buckingham Works in Madras and at 
some of the jute mills in Calcutta, the most ample provision was bang 
made for the health and comfort of the workers and their children I am 
rather sorry the Workers* Welfare League of India*s representative*s only 
contribution to our debate was a sort of rather derisive laugh at the idea 
of the possibility of really intimate feelings of friendship and good-fellow* 
ship between Indian labourers and their employers I must express my 
regret that this gentleman should not have contnbuted something more 
valuable to our debate 

Dr Vakil But it is the fact 

The Chairaiak Then what is the object of the League? 

Dr Vakil To raise the standard of the working people and get all the 
fruits of the work they do 

The Chairman In antagonism to the employer 
Dr Vakil It may be 

The Secretary That is practically the Bolshevist idea applied to India 
Dr Vakil Yes, it is I am not ashamed of it 
The Chairman I think you will all agree in passing a vote of thanks 
to Mr Filial for his very able and mstructive paper (Hear, hear, and 
applause ) Years ago I thought it was very regrettable that so much of 
the intellect and industry of the nsing generation in India should be 
directed mainly to the literary side of education and to law, and it is surely 
a great thmg for the future that there should be now a large number 
of young men m India who are studying other branches of knowledge 
which are at least equally necessary for the future prosperity and welfare of 
India (Hear, hear, and applause ) 

In calling for a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the Secretary 
remarked that their chief regret was that Dr Vakil had not given them his 
point of view Debates were apt to be Ufeless if everyone merely agreed 
with the lecturer The Association welcomed the expression of divergent 
views, so long as they were given in temperate language 
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THE HINDU OUTLOOK ON LIFE 

By Stanley P Rice, ics (retd) 

An Indian calling upon the Collector of a district was 
asked to take a cup of tea. His answer was, “ I have no 
objection whatever on the score of caste, but I am afraid I 
should offend in the manner of taking it ” Of course the 
objection was at once overruled, and of course the tea was 
taken without the slightest offence to European ideas of 
decorum But this shyness, though it may not be the most 
important factor, at least contributes towards the difficulty 
of establishing social relations between the two races It 
IS not necessary to dwell once more on the oft-repeated 
theme of the difference m manners and customs, of caste 
restrictions, and of sex relations These things, no doubt, 
play a large part in the difficulty of bringing the two races 
into closer social intercourse, but the awkwardness which 
besets everyone who is brought into intimate relations with 
a man of another race never quite disappears With the 
best will in the world and with the most genuine desire of 
both races to approach one another, this feeling of constraint 
almost always stands m the way of that camaraderie which 
Englishmen show to one another Moreover, the Indian 
especially admires a dignified reserve, and the light 
badinage which is meant for affability is often mistaken for 
mere impertinence and sometimes for studied insult An 
Indian gentleman told the writer in the course of conversa- 
tion that he thought a lack of a sense of humour on the part 
of his countrymen was largely responsible for what estrange- 
ment there might be between the two races 

For these reasons the Englishman — and especially the 
English official — who attempts to analyze the outlook of 
the Hindus is met by the initial disability that he is only 
permitted so see a small part of the more intimate Indian 
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life. Even when caste restrictions do not forbid entrance 
to a house, and even when the ladies do not shut them- 
selves up, there remains always an exaggerated polite- 
ness, an air of formality, which stands in the way of an 
inner knowledge of, and therefore to some extent of 
sympathy with, the Indian point of view Within these 
limitations, however, it is still possible to examine m some 
detail the Hindu outlook on life, which, as we are constantly 
told, differs so much from what we find m the West 

The first and most obvious factor m Hindu life is religion. 
This IS indeed a commonplace , for if there be one thing 
that has struck every writer on India, it is the way in which 
religion seems to permeate every action and to govern 
every hour of the day We are amazed at the minute 
attention to ritual observance which accompanies even such 
daily necessities as washing, eating, and dressing The 
ancient dramas tell of gods and heroes , the songs are 
lai^ely of the kind we call sacred , and the whole mental 
attitude of the thinking people is influenced by religious 
philosophy Many — perhaps most of us — are too apt to 
look upon the religion of the Hindu as a succession of cere- 
monial rites To such it seems that, like the Pharisees of 
old, “they fast twice in the week,” “they make broad their 
phylacteries,” and they bring into daily observance every 
letter of the law while ignoring its spirit It seems to them, 
in fact, to be a religion hardly bound up with doctrine and 
almost divorced from ethics But this is a superficial and 
unsympathetic view It not only ascribes to the whole 
Hindu population an attitude which at most only applies — 
if It applies at all — to a single class, but it also sees the 
complete religion in the outward manifestations which stnke 
the eye One has but to apply the test to England and to 
ask what impression the religion of the country would make 
on a foreigner ignorant of Europe and of Christianity 
“ Religion,” he would say, judging from outward observance 
only, “enters very little into the life of these people They 
go to church once on Sunday, as well as on a few feast 
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days in the year They also have religious ceremonies 
connected with birth and marriage and death, but beyond 
this I cannot discover that they have any religion ” If 
such a view of Christianity is preposterous, we ought at 
least to hesitate before we assume the Hinduism of to-day 
to be nothing but an artificial observance of innumerable 
ceremonies 

Nevertheless, as far as the limited knowledge of an 
Englishman goes, there seem to be two radical defects in 
the Hindu system A punctilious attention to ritual down 
to minute details is apt to obscure the most important part 
of every religion In carrying out the details of the law, 
the Hindu is in danger of finding that, as an able writer 
says, “ these ritual and ceremonial observances sterilize 
any higher spiritual life It may be objected that these 
observances are connected with caste, and that caste is 
essentially a social and not a religious institution , for, as 
the word denotes, the central aim of “caste,” or, as the 
Indians call it, “varna” (colour), is purity of stock But 
caste is now so closely bound up with religion that it is not 
easy to differentiate betwen them, and the orthodox Hindu 
IS — outwardly, at any rate — the man who rigidly observes 
not only the ritual of his creed, but also the customs 
of his caste The writer once asked an intelligent 
Brahmin why, if the religion takes so little account 
of the body, and if all material things are really only 
Maya, or illusion, there should be so much fuss about 
eating and drinking The answer might have been that 
this was a misconception of caste, which is not religious, 
but social, and that intercommunion with others would 
gradually tend to impurity of stock But what the Brahmin 
actually said was this “The soul is the inhabitant of the 
body , therefore, what nourishes the body nourishes also the 
soul, and since the soul must be kept free from contamina- 
tion, it is necessary to keep strict watch against the con- 
tamination of the body, which would lead to the defilement 
* Sir V Chirol, “ Indian Unrest ” * 
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of the soul ’* The answer may not satisfy the purely 
practical mind, but it is conceived in characteristically 
Hindu terms, and it serves to show how caste is interwoven 
with religious ideas in the Hindu mind 

But if we protest against the exaggeration of ritual 
ceremony we must avoid falling into extremes For the 
incidents of daily routine serve to keep the spiritual life 
prominently before the eyes of the Hindu, as a Christian 
writer has pointed out, Protestantism is inclined to “ depre- 
ciate forms and ceremonies, the use and value of rites and 
sacraments,” which are “neither dead forms nor illogical 
accretions upon a religion otherwise spiritual ” The 
marriage of a daughter is not a mere matter of worldly 
advantage or convenience , it is a religious obligation The 
birth of a son is a cause of rejoicing as the fulfilment of a 
religious necessity, and the failure to produce an heir is 
little short of a calamity 

Secondly, one is tempted to notice a great dearth of 
spiritual teaching The temple priest is busy with the 
orthodox performance of rites and ceremonies, and too 
often he fails to be “an ensample of godly life” The 
dancing girl, a name now synonymous with one of less 
innocent import, is often the common property of all men, 
and It cannot be denied that the practice has left an impres- 
sion of immorality which reacts upon the whole view of 
religion The guru, or spiritual adviser, who commands 
great respect, especially from the women, is not unfrequently 
an Ignorant man, learned only in Sanskrit formulas which 
he cannot interpret, and conversant only with the minute 
observances of ritual which he endeavours to enforce He 
speaks not as “ one having authority,” but “ as one of the 
Scribes ” Consequently, when the aforesaid Brahmin was 
pressed in argument, he said, “ We do these things because 
our guru tells us to do them,” and he then had to admit that 
the guru himself did not know the reason why It has been 
said that our Western doctrine of religious neutrality ha^ 
been pushed too far, that our educational system ignores 
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religion too completely, and that in a country where religion 
IS the dominant factor we ought to provide religious instruc- 
tion Such a view may or may not be correct m the present 
conditions of India, but surely if the Hindu gurus really 
knew their business and were really the spiritual pastors 
and masters which they profess to be, the secularization of 
State schools would be a matter of smaller importance 

It will be observed that the mam defect above alleged is 
the failure on the part of the professed spiritual advisers to 
inculcate any definite system of ethics The matenal is 
ready to hand, for the sacred books of the Hindus contain 
many ideas as lofty as those of the Christian Scriptures, and 
there is many a man who treasures these sacred sayings, 
repeats them, and lives by them as a true Christian may 
be said to try to live by the Gospel The Bhagavat Gita, 
for instance, teaches man to — 

" Find full reward 

Of doing right in right * Let nght deeds be 

The motive, not the fryit which comes of them ” 

And again, speaking of the dignity of labour 

** He who with strong body serving mind 
Gives up his mortal powers to worthy work, 

Not seeking gam Such an one 

Is honourable Do thine allotted task ^ 

Work IS more excellent than idleness , 

The body’s life proceeds not, lacking work ” 

But while these sentiments are familiar to the few, they 
are for the most part unknown to the mass of the common 
folk To them religion means little beyond the annual 
round of ntes, ceremonies, and festivals Are the boons 
they ask of the gods the "pure heart ” or the “nght judg- 
ment,” and not rather a son, plenteous crops, or increase of 
cattle ^ They have, no doubt, an instinctive ethical code of 
their own which tells them it is wrong to steal, to murder, 
or to commit adultery , nor can we condemn them out of 
hand if they do not place on certain virtues the value at 
which we appraise them, for, as Lecky tells us, different 
races and different ages have held different ideas about the 
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relative values of the virtues But such an ethical code can 
hardly be identified with religion , it is instinctive or tra- 
ditional 

If this state of things appears rather chaotic, the doctnne 
of Karma comes to the rescue It is often said that while 
Christianity is individualistic, the Hindu religion destroys 
individuality , and this statement seems to be inspired by 
the doctrine of the Immanence of the Deity and of the 
ultimate absorption of the individual into the Divine 
Essence But in one respect at least the Hindu religion is 
as individualistic as the Christian If, on the one hand, we 
are told that — 

“ Airs then God ^ 

The sacnfice is Brahm, the ghee and grain 
Are Biahtn, the fire is Brahm, the flesh it eats 
Is Brahm, and unto Brahm attaineth he 
Who m such office meditates on Brahm 

we are also told that — 

“ When one, 

Abandoning desires which shake the mind, 

Finds in his soul full comfort for his soul, 

He hath attained the Yog 

Such an one 

Is Muni, IS the Sage, the true Recluse ” 

And the doctrine of Karma deals with the individual It is 
both prospective and retrospective , in the present life a 
man is atoning for past sms , the very fact that he exists as 
a man is both the witness to, and the measure of, his im- 
perfections m a past state , while his actions in his present 
incarnation will determine his future fate , for a good Sudra 
may pass into a higher period of probation as a Brahmin, 
while a wicked Brahmin may have to inhabit the body of 
some lower animal This is a doctnne which is very 
generally held and is essentially religious It is, in fact, 
analogous to, and perhaps, m that it provides a more 
graduated scale, better conceived than, the Christian doc- 
trine of future rewards and punishment It has its value, 
though the conception may not be ethically as lofty as that 
which teaches us, “because ng^t is right, to follow right ” 
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While, therefore, it would be wrong to say that the Hindu 
religion consists entirely of ntes and ceremonies, it is 
generally of these that we are thinking, and not of the 
esoteric ideas, when we say that religion is the dominant 
factor of Hindu life A kind of religious sanction is con- 
ferred upon the most trivial incidents of everyday life , even 
the railway engine on a new line becomes deified, at leeist 
for the time being, and receives its due share of offenngs 
A wedding is fixed, not to suit the convenience of the 
parties, but in accordance with astrological advice , a hus- 
band must be chosen for a marriageable girl within a given 
period under pain of divine displeasure, and these things 
cannot be subordinated to mere social or material necessities, 
it is the latter which must give way The necessity for a 
religious sanction was very clearly seen during the time of 
the Unrest”, for whether the authors of the more violent 
pamphlets fell naturally into that mode of thought, or 
whether they adopted religious imagery to catch the popular 
ear, the favourite picture of India was that of the Divine 
Mother bound, bleeding, and tortured by foreign demons, 
and calling on her sons to rescue her in the name of 
religion This is probably also the explanation of the 
misuse of the Christian Scriptures m 1906, when, “shame 
lessly appealing to the language of Christ,” it justified the 
enlistment of boys and young men in the service of a 
lawless props^anda by the words “ Suffer little children to 
come unto Me 

This dominance of ceremonial religion is calculated to 
hamper the process, and thereby to narrow the conception 
of material prosperity Western civilization is sometimes 
described as a mere scrambhng for money, a desire to get 
rich at all costs and at any sacnfice of higher things But 
this is mere special pleading The Indian is just as anxious 
for wealth as the European, and if he is not so nch, the 
difference is not to be found so much in an abstract con- 
tempt for wealth as in other causes When important 
Chirol, “ Indian Unrest,” p 353 
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business has to be neglected owing to the astrological calcu- 
lations for a wedding which lasts five days, to funeral rites 
which last twelve days, or to a pilgrimage which may run 
into months, it is clear that business methods must suffer 
If caste restrictions forbid free intercourse with other nations, 
and hence a knowledge of the world in the literal sense, it 
is evident that the commercial horizon must be narrowed 
Moreover, caste laws and traditions very often contract the 
field of possible enterprise, so that the Brahmin is limited 
to the learned professions, the Vaisya follows the caste 
profession of commerce, the Sudra takes up the ancestral 
occupation of agriculture, of carpentry, or of weaving The 
Government, no doubt, does its best to encourage all castes, 
and the lower ranks of the different departments — the 
policemen, the sepoys, the forest guards — are freely recruited 
from the Sudra ranks But even in Government service 
the influence of caste is very apparent , the Brahmins hold 
the majority of clencal appointments, while the Sudras 
largely fill the ranks of the medical profession, not certainly 
because of any special aptitude they have for medicine, 
but because the laws of pollution restrain the Brahmin 
from dissecting dead bodies, from dressing or touching the 
pariah 

The state of commercial morality shows clearly enough 
that It IS the ceremonial rather than the ethical side of 
religion which enters into daily life Of course, notions of 
right and wrong may differ, but honesty between man and 
man, with the confidence which is bred of it, is one of 
those cardinal points which no system of ethics ignores, and 
it must unfortunately be admitted that commercial morality 
is not all it should be It is seldom that we see business 
conducted on the grand scale to which we are accustomed 
in Europe , is not the most that is usually found a family 
combination of father and son or brothers, all looking more 
or less suspiciously at the clerk or the accountant ^ 

Lack of organizing power is also to blame I ndia is full of 
contradictions, and while we find constant suspicion in large 
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enterprises existing side by side with the most childlike 
confidence in the matter of petty loans or of small transac- 
tions, so also we see that the want of that co-operation 
which is customary in such village affairs as the sharing of 
water is one of the great obstacles to trade on the grand 
scale Indian companies on the European model are in 
consequence as yet comparatively rare, for India is unused 
to such organization, and her expectations are cast in a less 
ambitious mould She thinks in silver where Europe thinks 
in gold, in hundreds instead of millions Consequently, her 
ideas of material prosperity are far less magnificent, just as 
her needs are fewer, a rich man m India is a person of very 
ordinary means according to European notions 

But wealth itself is only a means to an end We have 
seen that within the limits which circumstances prescribe to 
the ambitious the Indian is just as anxious to grow rich as 
the European, but his object is different One may say 
that in England, setting aside the question of chanties, the 
two main objects of the man of average means are to live in 
comfort and to leave a provision for those dependent on 
him If his income expands, he will move into a larger 
house, keep more servants, and generally allow himself the 
luxuries which he has hitherto not been able to afford, always 
provided that his expenses do not seriously imperil the 
future of the family The object of the Hindu is rather 
dignity than comfort The peculiar constitution of Indian 
society, whereby the care of dependents devolves even 
upon relatives comparatively remote m degree, ensures a 
protection against that destitution which is a feature of so 
many sad cases in England The acquisition of wealth 
means the increase of power and the extension of patronage. 
The rich man, especially in rural parts, is the king of the 
village , his word is law, his commands are instantly 
obeyed, and everyone is more afraid of him than of the 
more remote and less arbitrary official ruler 

There is something in this conception of the value of 
wealth which suggests a theoretical rather than a practical 
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view of life — a view probably arising from themature of the 
religious dogmas of Hinduism and emphasized by the 
omnipresence of the religious sanction We have seen that 
the religion which pervades everyday life is in its most ob- 
vious manifestations a religion of ritual and ceremonies But 
even then these terms must be carefully distinguished, for 
evidently the thing to be done is not the same as the way 
of doing It The punctilious attention to ritual need not 
influence practical everyday life, except in so far as it is 
given an exaggerated importance to the extent of inter- 
ference with the business of the day But the meaning of, 
and the imperious need for, the ceremonies themselves take 
us back to the philosophy of Hinduism, and this is abstract 
and metaphysical in the extreme 

No man can escape entirely from the religious environ- 
ment m which he has been brought up However little an 
Englishman may accept Christianity, however crude may 
be his conception of Christian dogma, he is still a member 
of a Christian nation, and must be influenced — perhaps un- 
consciously — by the force which has played so great a part 
in the fashioning of Europe as we know it And in like 
manner the Hindu partakes of the mysticism, of the con- 
templative abstractions of his religion, which issue rather in 
thought than m action His ideal is to take alike 
Pleasure and pam , heat, cold , glory and shame 

to be — 

“Of equal grace to comrades, friends, 

Chance comers, strangers, lovers or enemies, 

Aliens and kinsmen , loving all alike, 

Evil or good ” 

And such an attitude of mind is only to be obtained by 
seclusion from the world, its passions and its vanities 

“ Sequestered should he sit, 

Steadfastly meditating , solitary, 

His thoughts controlled, his passions laid away, 

Quit of belongings ” 

“ Setting hard his mind, 

Restraining heart and senses, silent, calm, 

Let him accomplish Yoga and achieve 
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Pureness of soul, holding immovable 
Body and neck and head, his gaze absorbed 
Upon the nose, and, rapt from all around, 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Musing on Me, lost in the thought of Me ” 

Such passages as these — and they are typical of the 
constant teaching that the highest goal is a concentrated 
meditation on the Divine Essence, the universal self — lead 
directly to the doctrine of Maya, which affirms that all 
material things are an illusion of the senses, and therefore 
to an unpractical habit of thought Professor Wegener, of 
Berlin, who travelled to India with H I H the Crown 
Prince of Germany, even declares that the former Indian 
apathy in politics and affairs of administration is due to this 
doctrine among other causes Convinced of the unreality 
of mundane things, the Hindu “ smiles at those who trouble 
themselves with such trifles, and leaves the whole business 
to themj' Sir Valentine Chirol refers to the doctrine in 
more cautious terms when he says, “ The whole world m 
which he lives and moves and has his being, in so far as it 
IS not a mere illusion of the senses, is for him an emanation 
of the omnipresent Deity ” * It is, however, very doubtful 
if any such definite influence can be ascribed to this 
doctrine In its extreme form it is a practical absurdity , 
for if pain and wealth and food are really only shadows 
affecting shadows, why do they possess the importance they 
certainly have ^ Why do the Hindus cry out for autonomy 
with a vehemence that has at times extended to the 
shedding of blood if politics and government are trifles to 
be dismissed with a contemptuous smile ^ Surely the 
orthodox Hindu who acted upon the doctnne of Maya 
would be only too glad to get someone else to do the dirty 
work of this shadowy world, while he was left free to con- 
template “ the things that are more excellent ” The plain 
fact IS that to the average Hindu, as to the average man 
everywhere, food is food and a flower is a flower, though it 
may please subtle theologians to draw distinctions between 
” Indian Unrest,” p 240 
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the essential divinity m them and the shadowy husk which 
IS apparent to the senses It is true that Hinduism teaches 
men to strive after an ideal indifference to pleasure or pain, 
heat or cold, poverty or wealth , but we are talking of things 
as they are, not as they ought to be To the practical man 
of affairs the doctrine of Maya need mean no more than the 
old familiar teaching that, compared with the spiritual and 
eternal, the earthly and temporal are of small importance 
How far this doctrine is a reality in the affairs of everyday 
life depends in India, as in Europe, on the temperament of 
the individual 

The life of every man is governed, according to Hindu 
ideas, by the three qualities ” called Sattuvam, Rajas, and 
Tamas Sattuvam may roughly be defined as equanimity, 
coupled with a sense of proportion The highest ideal is 
contemplation of the truth as manifested in the Deity, and 
compared with this all else is of little or no account But 
this ideal can only be reached after a life of discipline, 
which consists of the exercise of virtue for its own sake, 
purified from any thought of the consequences and untainted 
by any motives of gam or pleasure or desire Rajas is an 
intermediate state in which actions good in themselves are 
tainted by human passions, and the character is flawed by 
lapses into wrong ways Tamas is ignorance and darkness 
from which only evil can issue No man is debarred from 
the highest or condemned to the lowest state , virtue and 
vice are not the exclusive property of any caste This con- 
ception explains many things It explains why the Brahmin 
caste claim so great a superiority , for, as knowledge leads 
to enlightenment, the “learned” caste is evidently in a 
position favourable to the attainment of Sattuvam It ex- 
plains why in some cases pariahs have been canonized , for 
Sattuvam is open even to the lowest It even explains to 
some extent the reluctance of Brahmins to enter into any 
but the learned professions , for trade and commerce are 
too much occupied with the things of the world, and leave 
no time for the contemplation of divinity 

It might be thought that “ to govern India according to 
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Indian ideas would connote the almost exclusive employ- 
ment of Brahmins, since it has been shown that by far the 
largest share of the “ quality ” of Sattuvam should naturally 
fall to them But the three “ qualities ” shade off into one 
another, and the best that can be hoped of the great majority 
of men is a high state of ** Rajas ” , for there are few men 
who have so mastered themselves and their lower nature 
that the ordinary passions of humanity have become quite 
extinct And since any man may attain to the highest 
state, the Government of India is free to choose, even in 
terms of Hindu thought, those who most nearly approach 
to the highest state, irrespective of their caste 

Whether the abstractions of religious philosophy are the 
outcome of the original character of the people or them- 
selves moulded it, it seems highly probable that they do 
influence the modern intellectual attitude The doctrine 
of Maya is, no doubt, the logical conclusion of a philosophy 
which attempts to treat the world as non-existent, but we 
have seen that no one acts consciously and definitely upon 
such a doctrine Nevertheless, a people taught to fashion 
Its conduct upon such abstract lines is apt to carry this 
mode of thought into worldly affairs, and so the Hindu 
often betrays a somewhat unpractical attitude in dealing 
with them But this lack of initiative, this want of con- 
structive power, is just what we should expect from a 
mental attitude of which the religious philosophy is the 
type, and probably to a great extent the cause This 
shows Itself constantly Someone states a proposition in 
general terms , the idea is enthusiastically received , every- 
one talks and wntes about it , perhaps even the machinery 
to carry it out is invented, and then the whole thing fails 
for want of ability to grasp the details Everyone, for 
instance, both English and Indian, fully sympathized with 
Mr Gokhale's ideal that all the youth of India should be 
educated, if need be compulsorily Nobody denies that 
education is m itself an excellent thing, but very few 
Indians faced the difficulties or suggested any remedy for 
the two main obstacles — the want of money and the dearth 
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of teachers The principle was enough , the details would 
right themselves 

But no notice of Hindu life would be complete without 
a reference to its aesthetic side For there is no people in 
the world m whom the love of art is so deeply ingrained 
and so universal as the Hindus In England the established 
poet obtains reverence and respect, but the man who is 
striving for self-expression m verse is too often the object 
for cheap jokes and unsympathetic laughter The lover of 
music who desires only the highest forms is looked upon 
askance as somewhat of a crank, not perhaps always with- 
out resentment that he should be arrogating to himself a 
certain superiority, while the registers of our libraries show 
that the popular appetite is for fiction, often of a very 
uninspired kind The Hindu is artistic to his finger-tips 
The very villager has his music parties and his recitations of 
the epics Poetry and the drama are closely interwoven 
with music, and the music of India, whatever its appeal 
may be to us, is to the Hindu as the very voice from 
heaven — the creation of the Supreme Being, the delight of 
the celestial throng, and the special nursling of India’s 
favourite god This love of art has, perhaps, some influ- 
ence in retarding trade expansion among the Hindus His 
productions were the fine muslins and the shimmering silks, 
the gold and ivory carved with loving hands, the woodwork 
fashioned with careful attention to minute detail Trade to 
him was a thing of beauty , he read it in the phrases of 
romance and poetry, and finds now some difficulty in 
learning that it is more often written in the language of 
very dull prose We see this aesthetic attitude even in 
everyday life — m the dress of men as well as of women, 
in the carven doorways of some poor village house, m the 
decoration of a loved musical instrument Where India 
has copied from the West she has not usually been suc- 
cessful, that IS because she has not been able fully to 
appreciate Western standaurds of aesthetic taste , where she 
has followed her own line of thought she is unsurpassed 
And if there be any who dispute this conclusion, let him 
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commune with himself and ask whether his judgment is 
not warped partly by appraising India by her imitation of 
the West, and partly by his own inability to understand 
Indian assthetic canons For if you examine closely the 
Hindu claim to the spiritual life, you will find that its 
content is made up largely of religion and aesthetics 

It cannot be said that these broad outlines present a 
faithful picture of the life of the masses — of that great 
majority which lives m the villages and subsists wholly by 
^nculture For them life means, first of all, a continuous 
struggle for existence — a long battle against adverse seasons, 
ruinous pests, and other dire calamities The mystical side 
of religion touches them no more than learned discussions 
on the nature of the Atonement touch the Christian 
millions of East London , nor are they called upon to decide 
questions of large import, which demand the practical 
mind Their horizon is the limits of the next village , their 
most serious politics a dispute about water or an epidemic 
of cholera Not that religion is without its influence , on 
the contrary, it is nowhere more apparent than in the 
villages, but it is no longer a religion of mysticism or ethics 
of philosophy or sacraments It is almost wholly a religion 
of mythology and superstition It is true that such generali- 
zations are apt to be misleading A wedding or a funeral 
IS as important a ceremony to the rustic as to the educated 
Brahmin , and if the rustic does not understand the ritual, 
neither can the Brahmin explain the esoteric meaning of 
the service which unites a man with a maid But to the 
villager a wedding is rather a festival than a sacrament, and 
in this, as in other ceremonies, he considers only the super- 
ficial accompaniment 

On general lines, then, the Hindu conduct of life does 
not differ greatly from that of Europe The first care of 
every living thing is simply to live , and every civilized 
man desires to live uprightly and to maintain himself in 
ease, comfort, and dignity according to his enlightenment 
and opportunity, having due regard to the claims of this 
world and to his expectations of another And yet we are 
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told, quite justly, that the civilizations of East and West 
are essentially different Wherein lies this difference, and 
what is the cause of it ^ A people of great intellectual 
power, extraordmanly adaptable, and infinitely patient, has 
not, until recently, made any notable contribution to science, 
to research, or to invention The activity of Europe finds 
no time for meditation , the meditation of India finds no 
time for activity Climate, tradition, history, and especially 
the want of a national life, have no doubt had a great in- 
fluence on the Indian character — an influence which must 
never be underrated , and if these things have not been 
considered, it is because the first three are too obvious and 
the last too complex for discussion in this paper But it is 
not enough to refer the whole difference to these causes 
Religion is undoubtedly the great motive power in India, 
and in the term “religion ” is included the caste system But 
if it IS wrong to ascribe any single phenomenon to a 
definite religious dogma, it is also unsatisfying to be told 
that “ religion ’’ (by which is generally meant the outward 
observances of rites and ceremonies) permeates the whole 
life of the Hindu, or to read prose pictures of “ men, almost 
naked, standing in the Ganges to salute the sun 
feeling after God, if haply they may find Him It is true 
that the pure philosophy of the Hindu religion has been 
overlaid with much mythological extravagance, which 
appeals to the grosser minds, but to confuse the two is as 
unfair as to give the story of Noah the same religious value 
as the Sermon on the Mount Every educated Hindu, 
whatever be his opinion of the mythology, reveres his sacred 
books, and is willing to discuss their philosophy with 
eagerness and courtesy 

For the motive power of the Hindu religion is neither its 
mythology nor its idolatry, but its philosophy No man 
can truly sympathize with the Indian, no man, m Lord 
Morley*s phrase, can get into his skin ” until he recognizes 
that. And yet the mystery is only half revealed , for, let 
the Englishman be never so sympathetic, let him put off to 
^ Conitmporary Rewew^ May, 19x5, p« 635* 
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the utmost those airs of “ superiority ” and arrogance of 
which he is accused, there will always be an inner sanctuary 
where the deeper life of the Hindu is hidden behind the veil 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Association was held at the Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, on Monday, December 4, 1922, when a paper was read by 
Stanley P Rice, Esq , 1 c s (retd ), entitled, “ The Hindu Out- 
look on Life ” The Rt Hon Viscount Peel, g b e (Secretary 
of State for India), was in the chair, and the following ladies and 
gentlemen, among others, were present, The Right Hon Lord 
Pentland, gcsi,gcie, and Lady Pentland, General Sir Edmund 
Barrow, g c b , g c s i , and Lady Ba^ro^^ , Sir Charles Stuart 
Bayley, gcie, kcsi, Sir John G Gumming, k c i e , c s i , 
Sir Patrick Fagan, k c i e , c s i , SirMancherjee M Bhownaggree, 
K c I e , Lieut -Colonel A D Bannerman, c i e , m v o , Sir 
Duncan J Macpherson, c i e , Sir Willwm Ovens Clark, Sir 
Herbert Holmwood, Mr A Porteous, c i e , Mr F H Brown, 
c I E , Mr N C Sen, o b e , General F C Carter, c b , Mr F C 

Channing, i c s (retd ), Mr K N Sitaram, Lieut -Colonel F S 

Terry, Mr M N Ah, Mr S C Gupta, Lieut -Colonel T S B 
Williams, Lady Beauclerk, Baroness Stemheir-Sclier, Mrs Ander- 
son, Mrs AMT Jackson, Miss Scatcherd, Mrs McClement, 
Miss Comer, Mrs J R Reid, Mrs Arnell, Miss Marx, Miss Pratt, 
Miss Turner, Mrs Drury, Mr Bhupendra Nath Basu, Mr A 
Pullar, Mr H S L Polak, Mrs Fox-Strangways, Mr Edwards, 
Mr F J P Richter, Mr Arnold Lupton, Mrs White, Miss 

Shedden, Mr F Grubb, Mr S B Mitra, Mrs Martley, Miss 

Bandains, Mr C L Simpson, Colonel Lowry, Professor Bicker- 
ton, Miss Peel, Miss Trotter, Mr P Padmanabha Pillai, Mr and 
Mrs Q Hennques, Mr Robert Mann, Colonel L C Swifte, 
Mr and Mrs E F Allum, Mr G M Ryan, Lieut -Commander 
H O Boger, r n , Mr S K Dutt, Mr Herbert Gibbon, Mr Ram 
Han Bhagat, Miss L M Gibb, Mr J Sladen, i c s (retd ), Mrs 
Herbert G W Herron, Capt H W Whittaker, Mr S D Pears, 
Mr G F Sheppard, i c s (retd ), Mr and Mrs W F Westbrook, 
Capt Rollestone, Mrs Fandoonji 
The Chairman Ladies and Gentlemen,— I regret to say that 
after I have introduced the Lecturer I shall have to leave, and there- 
fore I shall be unable, as I had wished, to give my views on the 
points raised in his paper We are met here to-night to hsten to 
and discuss a lecture given by Mr Stanley Rice on the " Hindu 
Outlook on Life ” There are very few people whom I can think 
of who are more competent than Mr Stanley Rice — I am speaking 
of my own country men—to discuss the points of view of the 
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Hindus Mr Stanley Rice, I believe, during the whole of his 
career m India was engaged in work m the districts He was not 
caught up into some of those high places in the North of India 
where there is less opportunity, perhaps, for being in close touch 
with the Mews of the peasant or the cultivator than if one spends 
one's life m district work There is another great strength that 

possessed by Mr Rice and that is that he spent most of his time 
in Madras Hinduism has had w hat I may call an almost uninter- 
rupted de^ elopment m that proA nice, for, shall we say, 3,000 years, 
which IS a penod of time long enough to satisfy most of us m these 
shorter-lived political communities In the North, as you know, 
Hinduism had to fight for its life against other religions and alien 
rules, and therefore it has not had in the North, as it has had 
in the Madras Province, an uninterrupted development for its social 
arrangements and its religious tenets On two grounds, therefore, 
I strongly recommend the \ lew s of Mr Stanley Rice to you On 
these two grounds 1 think he is particularly qualified to be an 
interpreter to his own countrymen of the views and of the outlook 
of the Hindu towards life and his general view of life I under- 
stand that Lord Pentland will be good enough to take my place 
in the chair, and nobody could be better qualified to preside 
(Applause ) 

The Rt Hon Lord Pentland m the chair, the Lecturer then 
read his paper, entitled “ The Hindu Outlook on Life " 

Mr BmjPENfDR^ N\tii Basu said it was difficult for anyone but 
a native-born Hindu to realize what was the Hindu outlook on life 
He was not surprised that even the Lecturer, who had spent a 
large portion of his life in India, had not succeeded in catching the 
spirit of the Hindus in regard to life He had stated that their life 
\\ as a round of ritual and ceremonies Ritual and ceremonies held 
a \ery important place m the life of the Hindu, but the ritual and 
ceremonies conveyed a very different impression to the Hindu to 
what they did to the outsider With all the ritual and ceremony 
were connected customs which prevailed in the past ages, and 
therefore handed down the stones and customs of the past He 
knew very little of how Hinduism was practised m the South, but 
in his part of the country there were various agencies by which the 
doctnnes of Hinduism were taught There were expositions in 
the public temples or at the houses of fairly wealthy men to which 
the whole country-side was invited On one occasion, travelling 
on a P and O boat from Colombo to Calcutta, he met a missionary 
who had been attracted by his reading the Bible every morning 
The missionary gentleman asked him why he did this, and he replied 
that among the Hindus there was no conflict of faith, and he offered 
to take him to one of the expositions at which the people received 
their moral instruction In Calcutta, where he lived, there was an 
open space where men well versed m the scriptures and who were 
well qualified to illustrate the scriptures to the common people gave 
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expositions When he took the missionary to the exposition there 
were 2,000 to 3,000 people seated on the ground When the 
missionary heard the exposition, and when he heard the Brahmin 
dwelling upon the great force of virtue, and when he saw men and 
M omen deeply stirred, he had realized how the Hindu assimilated 
the teachings of the past All of them who were familiar with the 
Bible knew of Chnst's method of teaching through parables, which 
were the stories of lives of men and women m common villages 
The Hindu also did the same It might seem strange that one who 
had received Western education should still follow the ritual and 
ceremonies of his ancestors which had been handed down to him 
from time immemorial, but there was m Hinduism, he believed, a 
provision which did not exist m any other faith, either Christian 
or Muslim A Hindu might be a worshipper of the sun, but they 
were all Hindus The Hindu went by stages He could not, 
perhaps, at once go to the religion which teaches of one invisible 
God, but in time he ould do so Just as Western people believed 
m the conservation of energy until it was utterly dissipated, so the 
Hindus believed that if a man had done a good act he would reap 
the benefits of it, and if he had done a bad act he had to bear the 
consequences One would see m the evening m a village perhaps, 
a grocer reading to an audience and expounding to them some 
stones, and one would see the ordinary people standing round 
trying to understand him He once had heard a peasant say that 
they were like bullocks tied to a pole going round and round work- 
ing a mill which produces the oil, the bullock did not know why 
he went round, and m the same way they did not know why they 
moved round , they did not know for whom they manufactured the 
oil, but they did it all the same That was the Hindu state of 
mind, but it was a mistake to say that the Hindu^s attitude of mind 
was unpractical In Hindu life they had two elements, contempla- 
tion and action He realized that he was addressing a Chnstian 
audience A Christian might be an ascetic who had given up the 
world, but the Hindu must discharge his duty to his ancestors 
he must bring up his family , he must do his duty to his country and 
his neighbours, so that Hindu religion was different from other 
leligions There was an old saying, “Love your neighbour as 
yourself ” They had a saying of greater significance “ Love all 
creatures, neighbours or not neighbours ” The Hindu life was 
a mixture and a blend which through many centuries had held its 
own against the invasions of the Assyrians, the Huns, and the 
Muhammadans (Applause ) 

Lieut -Commander H O Boger, r n , asked what was the quali- 
fication for the canomzation of India’s holy men, was it merely 
confined to a life of seclusion and meditation, and was active social 
or any other work necessarily excluded ? Mr Boger reminded the 
meeting, and his Indian friends m particular, that England also 
had her saints, and that day — December 4 — chanced to be the 
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anniversary of one of the most notable — St Osmund, who was 
canonized 500 years after death, and only after repeated petitions 
from his diocese His relics were said to be responsible for many 
well attested miraculous cures He came over to this country with 
William I , was Chancellor, and afterwards one of the earlier 
Bishops of Salisbury His career was a contrast to St Thomas of 
Cantei bury, who was canonized very shortly after his assassination 
at his own altar in Canterbury Cathedial, and St Alban, who was 
canonized by Mrtue of his martyrdom 
Mi F C Chinning said that there were two doctnnes of 
Hinduism which if he accepted, would lead him to look at the 
w orld from an entirely diffei ent point of view the doctrines of the 
Foul Ages and of the Great Isiight That of the Four Ages was 
a movement from perfection to imperfection They began with 
the fiist a£:,e m which righteousness ruled and went down 
gradualb to the second and third ages, and then to the fourth age 
in w hich they In ed so that there w as no hope of progress because 
the> were gradually descending*^ Life also was described as a 
continued alternation of da\ and night, and then at the end came 
the Great Night when everything was dissohed It led to nothmg 
because everything finally dissohed In England they looked 
forward to gradual deielopment in the direction of perfection 
Did the Hindu hold as a pimciple governing his life that the pro- 
gress of the woild through the ages was always for the worse, 
and did he hold that whatever was done was swallowed up at the 
final dissolution of Great Night, so that it w as for all eternity one 
revolution without end and without achievement^ 

Mr Arnold Lupton said he had listened to the paper and to the 
subsequent speeches with the utmost interest When m India 
eight years ago he had seen people who were as poor as it was 
possible for people to be having regaid to Western ideas These 
people lived in mud huts they had little or no clothing and no 
furniture, and yet they appeared to be happy They had a smile 
upon their faces, as if they were at ease with the world and the 
world at ease with them An Indian gentleman had said that it 
was their religion which made them happy They had heard much 
about Indian education, and learned professors had advocated that 
Indians should be better educated, but one of these piofessors 
admitted in answer to a question that the Indian people were 
religious, polite to one another, industrious and law-abiding then, 
wh) talk about education^ What more did they want^ 

Mr SiTARAM said the canonization of holy men in India was only 
attained by leading a pure life He denied that the Hindu religion 
was from progress to retrogression they wanted to go on pro- 
gressing to perfection The Hindus had their stories concerning 
morality and a variety of other things explained at the expositions 
before referred to The Hindu was by nature and by climate more 
* See, t g Menu, 1 Si, 82 
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meditative and less active than the Englishman, but the Hindu was 
more humane and merciful 

Miss ScATCHERD read the following note from Dr John Pollen 

“ The Hindu outlook on life is, after all, the only true one It 
recognizes that ‘ the world and all that is in it will only last a 
minute ' But it does see that while the world lasts (however 
' maya,’ or shadowy, that lasting may be) it is very real From 
the Hindu point of view the world is all in a state of probation or 
progression from unseen to unseen, and all men are in progression 
with it This, after all, is really and truly the Catholic or Christian 
outlook Christ is tmphctt in all religions, as His Spirit is their 
common cause The idea of redemption (vaguely intimated when 
not expressly declared or revealed) is common to the whole human 
race and every human heart The Hindu, in common with every 
other race and religion, feels that some * buying back ’ was neces- 
sary, and sanctification (the being rendered fit to take advantage 
of this universal redemption) is certainly taught or implied in the 
Hindu doctrine of Karma Salvation is not any geographical 
privilege, any inclusion in heaven or hell of anyone of any race or 
creed whose character and fitness have not sent him there and 
enabled him to stay Redemption is offered to everyone, and each 
human being shall receive a fair field and all the favour God and 
things can give But according to both the Hindu and the Chris- 
tian outlook whatever offends and maketh and lo\ eth a he must be 
punficd, purged of, and consumed away, while the simple truth 
must be sought, and if sought will be found That truth is not 
far from the Hindu and from each one of us So much for the 
outlook and true religion of the Hindu in so far as philosophy is 
concerned In practice, as the Lecturer shows, many imperfec- 
tions anse and shortcomings come in, as, indeed, in all religions 
But Mr Stanley Rice is right in maintaining that the English 
official attempting to analyze the outlook of the Hindu is met by 
the initial difficulty that he is only permitted to see a small part of 
the more intimate Indian life However, even from this partial 
view one can catch a glimpse of the chief influences of that outlook, 
and Mr Rice is certainly not wrong in putting religion in the 
forefront 

The Lecturer, replying to the remarks on his paper, said it had 
been a great privilege to hear the remarks of Mr Bhupendra Nath 
Basil He would like to correct one wrong impression, that he 
had said that Hindu life was a meaningless round of rites and 
ceremonies The greater part of his paper had been intended to 
show the exact opposite Mr Bhupendra Nath Basu had also 
stated that he (the Lecturer) had said the Hindu was unpractical, 
and he had claimed for them that they bound together theory and 
practice in a way which Western people did not Perhaps action 
to the Hindu did not mean quite the same thing as action to a 
Western man It was possible they took a somewhat different 
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view of contemplation and meditation There were a great many 
things which Christians read from the Bible, but if they looked at 
the life round about them in London they found that these things 
Tiere not as a matter of fact carried out He did not accuse the 
Hindu of doing nothing, but merely said that his outlook on hfe 
was more of the meditative and contemplative type than that of 
Englishmen, who rather prided themselves on being practical 
With regard to the remarks that the Hindu proceeded from per- 
pection to imperfection, that question perhaps had been answered 
by Mr Sitaram The law of Karma went on until it became 
dissipated by absorption into the Divine essence (Applause ) 

The Chairman Ladies and Gentlemen, — I am sure we are all 
^eiy grateful to Mr Rice, and it is a real compliment to his paper 
that It should have provoked such an illuminating and interesting 
discussion I am sure most of us have been more than delighted 
at the time we have spent in considering the subject (Hear, hear ) 
Professor Bickerton, in proposmg a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Lecturer, said that recently when investigating the basic prin- 
ciples of all the great religions he was astonished to find how almost 
identical they were It was only the expansions or additions, that 
had been made gradually, in which they differed from one another 
One point was that everything a man possessed should be dedi- 
cated to the wellbeing of men as a whole That was fundamental 
Religion did not make m any way for forcible appropnation , it 
simply said, as Lord Bledisloe had so strongly impressed upon the 
agriculturists, that they should act as stewards in trusts, each 
looking on himself as a cog m the cosmic mechanism, and each 
trying to work for the good of all That was the idea which had 
come out m the reading of Mr Rice's paper 
The vote of thanks was earned with acclamation 
Sir Mancherjee M Bhownaggree, in proposmg a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, said that Lord Pentland had come to 
the rescue of the Association by accepting the position of Chair- 
man of the Council on Lord Lamington succeeding to the Presi- 
dentship, and the value of his services to the Association might 
be measured by the close attention which he had been already 
giving to the proceedings at the Council meetings They had all 
witnessed that that afternoon he had presided over them at short 
notice with conspicuous success (Cheers ) 

The vote of thanks was earned by acclamation 
The Chairman having thanked the meeting on behalf of the 
Lecturer and himself, the proceedings terminated 
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NOTES ON THE EXCISE POLICY OF THE 
INDIAN GOVERNMENT 

By Khan Bahadur Adarjee M Dalal, b a 

My opinion generally on the Excise policy of government, 
as laid down by the Government of India,* is in agree- 
ment with that policy The actual results of that policy, 
as It has been earned out in practice, have been partially 
successful in so far as it has, at least during the last five 
years in the Bombay Presidency, checked consumption or 
kept It stationary and raised considerably Abkary revenue 
In judging and testing results of that policy it is necessary 
to remember how Abkary administration was carried on in 
the concluding part of the last century until it was organized 
and controlled by Sir Charles Pritchard from 1875 by 
abolishing the out-still system and introducing central 
distillery sy stem and concentrating distillation in prescribed 
areas to supply those tracts 

In the Bombay Presidency, and for the matter of that m 
the whole of India, every big village or group of villages 
possessed an out-still, and for a nominal sum liquor was 
manufactured from mowra or toddy or jaggree of any 
strength and in any quantity without any control or check 
or strength, and no records or registers of issues of gallonage 
were kept Huge quantities of liquor were turned out 
without any check in crude stills of any strength and sold 
or bartered for country produce in rural areas, and if a 
register or record had been kept of those days the bene- 
ficent result of the policy of Sir Charles Pritchard would 
be correctly judged now Of course in those days the 
Excise officers had more m view the revenue point than 
the temperance or health factors, but with the revenue, the 

* Letter F D 5001 Exc, of S^tember 7, 1905 
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control, and the checks the latter came to be beneficially 
affected directly and indirectly Out-stills were abolished 
and control and check were imposed on the manufacture 
and sale of liquor, and gradually duty on liquor which was 
graduated on a low scale began to be increased The Excise 
Department, with the new policy of concentration, and the 
raising of the duty, had introduced the ’minimum vend 
s>stem by public tenders Respectable contractors of good 
standing and status were invited to take up farms and 
were obliged to guarantee a minimum revenue to Govern- 
ment m a particular tract or area, and if they failed to 
fulfil that minimum they were obliged to make up the deficit 
to Government All excess revenue went to the Excise 
Department 

This appears on the face of it as encouraging consump- 
tion, but such a safeguard was necessary m the initial stages 
of the newly organized Department to check illicit manu- 
facture and import of liquor Hundreds and thousands of 
petty stills m rural and other urban areas were abolished 
and displaced, and an army of illicit manufacturers could 
have flooded the district with contraband liquor if honest 
and energetic and able contractors had not been selected 
by the Excise Department to co-operate with Govern- 
ment By the contractors binding themselves to Govern- 
ment to guarantee a certain minimum revenue it became 
their interest to make good that minimum by their exer- 
cising checks on the retail licensees to sell proper measures 
in an undiluted form and in keeping a large private estab- 
lishment to prevent illicit distillation and the import of 
contraband liquor , Government alone through their estab- 
lishment could not have completely exercised the same check 
which a person who stood to lose a large amount might do 

From the early and old reports of the Excise administra- 
tion It will be found to what an extent this illicit trade was 
carried on and how it was gradually put down As illicit 
distribution and import ceased legitimate consumption 
automatically increased, and with it Government Excise 
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revenue also increased To outside critics this appeared as 
if the policy of the Government helped to raise revenue 
without taking any measures to check consumption I 
wish to emphasize this point — namely, that in the 
first few years legitimate consumption was bound to in- 
crease from year to year as a result of a gradual cessation 
of the illicit traffic of liquor If, as mentioned above, the 
Government or the public had any records or registers of 
the issues and sales in the out-still tracts to compare figures 
of consumption before and after the organization periods, it 
would have clearly proved that the object of that was to 
dimmish consumption without diminishing revenue So 
rife was this illicit traffic and so loose was the control 
exercised that even m big cities like Bombay, Surat, and 
Broach the distillers, who were also the retail licensees, 
evaded payment of duties of liquor on issues with the con- 
nivance of the distillery inspectors, who were badly paid and 
who had no knowledge of the strength of spirit or its purity, 
and who could not read a hydrometer or thermometer, and 
who had no knowledge of them Gross malpractices took 
place and prosecutions were launched against them, and 
It took many years to check them Illicit liquor was openly 
distilled from mowra, not only in out-of-the-way areas and 
forests, but in large cities such as Ahmedabad, Broach, and 
Surat, near the vicinity of the bungalows of D S P and the 
collectors Servants of retail licensees and distillery pro- 
prietors and their friends the Dhobis, fish-wives, and other 
trades and crafts, such as gardeners, carpenters, etc , got 
free liquor in the distilleries, not only to drink but to take 
home, with or without the consent of the Excise inspectors 
It can hardly be imagined what a tremendous quantity of 
such unduty-paid contraband liquor must have passed into 
consumption during the years unchecked and unregistered 
When checks were imposed and strict control began to be 
exercised it was but natural that they directly helped to indi- 
cate a large increase in legitimate consumption 

Sir Charles Pritchard next turned his attention, after 
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auction to the highest bidder without fixing any maximum 
pnces , that is to say they were free to charge any price 
they liked The results, as expected, brought in a huge 
amount of revenue from license fees amounting to lacs of 
rupees The liquor was proportionately sold at a higher 
price by the licensees to recoup the enhanced fees paid by 
the licensees, and although Abkari revenue reached the 
highest flood level, consumption did not keep pace with it, 
but, on the contrary, showed a slight reduction Recently 
temperance movement, far from being a social organization, 
degenerated into a political propaganda, and picketing was 
introduced by the non-co-operation party to put immense 
obstacles in the way of Government and public revenues, 
with the result that the movement took a violent turn and 
the licensees and Government lost heavily by such a violent 
and dangerous political propaganda 

From the above history it may be safely said that 
Government have justified their policy of a maximum of 
revenue with minimum consumption if correctly and care- 
fully judged I admit that m the early days of the 
organization the hands of Government were not so clean 
and they were more keen and anxious for revenue than 
for checking consumption, and temperance policy and the 
temperance preachers and party did not find favour with 
the Excise Department But the policy, in its being carried 
out from Its initial stages to the present times, has resulted, 
with or without the intention of Government, in making 
progress towards reaching the goal enunciated by the 
Government of India, when it is remembered that in the 
seventies of the last century, and before that period, there 
existed no policy at all, and when there was no organiza- 
tion drunkenness and intemperance were allowed to the 
detriment of public morals and public health, without any 
compensating gain of increased public revenue Huge 
consumption did exist in its aggravated form of cheap 
undiluted liquor of any strength, and public revenues for 
generations were allowed to be sacrificed If early steps 
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to check consumption had been taken by unduly raising 
pnces and duties or by rationing, rt would have resulted in 
failure and the steps that are now being taken to gradually 
reduce consumption could not have been successfully 
introduced 

Checks on Toddy 

I am not m agreement with the policy of Government in 
regard to toddy With liquor Government have included 
toddy and checked its consumption, making it so dear 
as to actually lead poor people in absence of a cheap and 
healthy drink to resort to liquor In Guzarat and the 
Deccan toddy has been a healthy natural drink from 
immemorial times, and a bottle of unadulterated toddy 
with joowan bread and some pulse and lentils and onions 
formed a complete solid, nourishing meal and drink to the 
people Government, by increasing tree tax and auction 
fees, and imposing harassing restrictions, naturally 
enhanced the price of toddy, and as its admixture with 
water and with other deleterious substances to doctor it 
could not be detected or kept in check by the officers of 
the Excise Department on account of its increasing price, 
Government have deprived the poor of their healthy, 
natural, and cheap drink If the high Government officers 
would but trouble to come into close personal touch with the 
people and care to know the feelings of the masses, they 
would find that this grievance of the people and their 
discontent are deep-seated, and for the sake of the paltry 
revenue of a few lacs, neither the health of the poor nor 
their innermost feelings and real wants are seriously con- 
sidered It IS the opinion of the Excise Department that 
toddy, in its fermented form, is as injurious to health and 
public morals as liquor With due deference to their 
opinion, and the opinion of some of the medical profession, 
I am, however, of the opinion that toddy in its natural 
undiluted and moderately fermented state is as healthful and 
delicious as wine and beer W^hat wine is to a Frenchman 
and the other wine-drinking people of the West, and beer 
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to the Englishman, toddy is to a poor husbandman, a Bheel, 
a sea-farmg Kharwa, a Koli, and a hard-working labourer 
Under toddy booths and m the shade of trees situated in the 
open fields the selling of pure unadulterated, undiluted, and 
undoctored toddy with the simple and homely and nourish- 
ing food IS an ideal meal and drink for the poor man, making 
him and his family contented and happy Some of the many 
physical and mental ailments to which he is liable are cured 
by a moderate use of this natural drink, and such is his 
rooted faith in its efficacy to restore health and spirits that 
he becomes dejected and discontented when he finds that he 
cannot buy a bottle of pure toddy at from four to six times 
the price at which it used to be had in the old times It is 
fortunate that toddy drinkers are equally under the ban 
in the propaganda of the non-co-operators If they had 
correctly measured the innermost feelings of the poor 
people, I am inclined to believe that they would have 
inflamed them to a pitch to break out into open lawless- 
ness and violence, and raised a formidable army from their 
ranks to cast their lot with the rowdy mob who break out 
into open violence and riots These poor people are law- 
abiding and quiet, and I would respectfully recommend 
that in the revised Abkari policy to keep down drink, 
toddy should rather be encouraged as drink in its pure 
state by placing it within the reach of the poor at a 
moderate price rather than imposing any hard restrictions 
upon It By this policy a boon will be conferred on the 
poor, and the poor will appreciate this with gratitude 
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ANCIENT CHINESE SPIRITUALISM 

By Professor E H Parker 

The Chinese philosopher Meccius (a Latinized form of 
M€h-tsz, just as Mencius is the Latinized form of M^ng-tsz) 
died two centuries later than Confucius, and is known to 
have been alive six years before Mencius’ death in 389 b c : 
we may therefore say roundly that his political, social, and 
philosophical work was done during the later half of the 
fourth century b c , which makes him a junior contemporary 
of Aristotle, who, like Meccius, was accused of irreligion , 
but, unlike Meccius, simply ignored the myths of the 
ancients He is not classed amongst the 53 so-called 
Confucianists, but as one of the six Meccians, a class of his 
own personal creation, consisting mostly of his own pupils 
Of his and their tenets, we shall at present only speak of 
one, which has in the minds of the orthodox or Con- 
fucianists brought his name into particular disrepute this 
IS best brought out m the last or 48th chapter of his works, 
composed somewhat in the style of one of Plato’s dialogues , 
in this particular instance Meccius says to an interlocutor 
" The Confucian doctrine contains four guiding pnnciples 
sufScient in themselves to bring ruin upon the world (% e , 
China, viewed as an Empire) The Confucianists hold 
that Heaven has no insight, and that ghosts have no 
spiritual power * If you do nothing to conciliate either 
Heaven or the ghosts , that fact is thus one of those four 
sufficient to bring rum upon the Empire Then, again, 

* What Confucius hitnseif really said was “(i) Wisdom consists m a 
derotion to popular rights, and in a bold-offish respect for ghosts and 
spints (2) The Emperor Yu (2205 b c ) was simple in his own food and 
dnnk, but liberal m his filial offerings to ghosts and spints (j) If you 
fail m your duty to Imng man, how can you do it properly to ghosts and 
spints?” 
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expensive funerals and protracted funerals , double coffin s» 
innumerable wrappings , processions on a wholesale scale , 
weeping and wailing for three years, this mourner sup- 
ported in front, and that one leaning on a staff behind, 
pretending not to be capable in their grief of seeing or 
hearing what goes on , * that fact, again, is one of those 
four sufficient to bring rum upon the Empire Then, once 
more, fiddling, singing, miming and posturing, practising 
instrumental music, etc , that fact again is one of those 
sufficient to bring rum upon the Empire Then, finally, 
the claim that fate decides definitely whether you shall be 
rich or poor , attain old age or die young , whether order 
or confusion, peace or peril, shall prevail without possibility 
of increase or mitigation , which means that superiors need 
not trouble themselves about governing in their higher 
sphere, and inferiors need not trouble themselves about 
obeying in their lower sphere that fact, again, is one of 
those sufficient to bring rum upon the Empire ” 

His interlocutor remarked “ Come, come * you are 
abusing Confucianism too strongly**’ The philosopher 
Meccius said “ Had the Confucianists not really these 
four principles of administration, then what I say of them 
would be abuse but, as a matter of fact, the Confucianists 
have these four principles of administration, and conse- 

* Confucius protested against one of his deceased pupils having an 
expensive funeral because he himself stood as it were in the superior 
position of a father to him , at the same time he did not forbid the other 
disciples, as personal fnends and equals, to carry out the fullest obsequies 
As to music, Confucius was himself sometbmg of a virtuoso As to fate^ 
Confucius said (i) "At fifty I knew Heaven's fete” (2) “ Alas * he is 
dying. It IS fate it is also recorded that the Master seldom spoke of Fate 
It may be added that "Life’* and " Fate” are still colloquially expressed 
by the same word thus m Confucius’ time one of his pupils had a short 
Life, and another was discontented with his Fate (or luck in life) in both 
cases the root idea is "command” or “behest”, hence the word offiaally 
and colloquially still means the "decree” of a ruler Confucius says 
again “ Whether my teachmg prevail or no is a matter of fate and “ the 
man of high mind fears three things — tjs , (i) Heaven’s fate, (2) his rulers, 
and (3) the words of a sage ” Finally, “ He who does not know his fete 
or destiny can never become a man of high mind ” 
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quent y what I say of them is quite true, and I tell it to 
you now for your information” His interlocutor had 
nothing further to suggest, and went out The philosopher 
Meccius, puzzled, called him back , the man entered, took 
a seat, and spoke afresh thus “ What you have just said, 
Sir,* is partly to the point, but do I understand that you 
have no praise for (the dynastic founder) Yu and no abuse 
for (the losers of dynasties) Kieh and Chou^” The 
philosopher Meccius said By no means ” 

Another visitor to Meccius' classes addressed Meccius as 
follows “You, Sir, hold that spirits and ghosts have a 
spiritual intelligence, and possess the power of indicting 
injury on men, enriching those who do good, and bringing 
sorrow on those who are tyrannical Now, I have attended 
your classes for a long time, and yet no happiness has come 
to me from it can it be that your words. Sir, contain in 
them something which is not good? Or is it that the 
ghosts and spirits are not discerning ?” The philosopher 
Meccius said “ Though you have not attained happiness, 
why conclude off-hand that my words are not good ? And 
why that ghosts and spirits are not discerning ?” 

In this short paper we shall not examine further into the 
interesting bandying of words between Meccius and his 
enquiring friends, but at once turn to the specific chapters 
on “ Ghosts and Spirits ” (No 31) and on “ Fate (Nos 35, 
36, 37) in which at great length and with wearisome iteration 
he upholds the former and ridicules the latter He sets out 
with the theory that the degeneration of modern China 
(t e , 300 B c ) is largely owing to the growing disbelief in 
the good old principles guiding the revered ancient 
Emperors — namely, that the ghosts and spirits make a point 
of rewarding the good and punishing the wicked First of 
all, says he, you have only to go to any hamlet or vill^e 

* It IS interesting to see the modern word Sten sheng (Signor or Sieur) 
used for « Sir ” 

f His attitude towards fate is somewhat like Artemus Ward’s attitude 
towards “ the Cnsis ” sixty years ago “ Where is rt ? What is it ? Show 
It to me Has anyone ever seen it ?” 
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in order to find that there are innumerable persons there 
who have actually and in person seen or beard spiritual 
objects or spiritual sounds Then he describes what 
happened to an Emperor in 782 bc, when his majesty 
unjustly killed one of his ministers , this minister said ** If 
my lord kill me, though innocent, supposing the dead have 
no consciousness, then there is an end of it, otherwise, 
before three years are out, I shall cause my lord to know 
It ” Three years after that, the Emperor was hunting 
with a vast retinue m the park when, at the hour of noon, 
the dead minister suddenly appeared m a dark chanot with 
a white horse, himself wearing red clothes and hat, armed 
with a red bow and red arrows , he pursued the Emperor 
and shot him dead in his own equipage this act was 
witnessed or heard of by thousands of people, and is duly 
recorded m the dynastic annals,* as a warning to all not to 
provoke the resentment of ghosts and spirits by slaying 
innocent persons 

Then, again, there is the case of a vassal ruler (who 
reigned in 626-604 b c ) visited by a spirit m the shape of 
a bird when he was sacrificing at noon-time, the duke 
was alarmed, and was for making off, but the spint said 
"Do not fear* Godf is gratified at your brilliant virtue, 
and has sent me to grant you nineteen further years 
of life" 

Next comes a story of 504 b c , when the reigning vassal 
of what IS now the Peking provincial region put to death 
an innocent minister the facts are much the same as in 
the first case mentioned above , the guilty duke was warned 
by the innocent minister he had condemned to death that 
should the dead possess consciousness, in less than three 
years' time " my lord shall know it " , but in this case the 

* See Chavannes’ Mhrmm Htstonques^ voL 1 , p 278 

t It IS plain that the much'aigued word Tt (God, Emperor of Heaven, 
Emperor) cannot here mean anything human, but the God Dr Legge 
insists It always onginaUy meant m the vague Cfaraese mind The 
question of Tt and Cxod is carefully and ably discussed m the Chinese 
Recorder for November, X923 



duke was s\am witk a red club in bis cbariot just as be 
was proceeding to sacrifice to the local spirits , thousands 
of persons witnessed the occurrence, which is duly recorded 
m the annals of that state (now no longer existing) * 
Then there is the case about 600 b c of an acolyte in the 
state where Confucius* ancestors lived! where the junior 
sacrificial attendant was found offering wines, grains, gems, 
etc , of inferior quality Are you responsible, or is the 
reigning duke responsible asked the senior acolyte The 
reply was “ The duke is young and feeble , I am respon- 
sible.” The senior acolyte then raised his crosier and beat 
the offender to death, as is recorded m the annals of that 
state, and as was witnessed, or “heard of/’ by thousands 
present or m the neighbourhood, tradition passing on the 
warning that punishment at the hands of ghosts and spirits 
must follow disrespect in carrying out ancestral worship 
Finally, there comes confirmatory evidence from the state 
corresponding to the northern half of Shan Tung province, 
when, about 750 b c , two ministers were engs^ed in litiga- 
tion for three years without either obtaining judgment in 
his favour The reigning vassal ruler hesitated about 
killing them both, lest they should, or one of them should, 
be innocent , and hesitated also about dismissing the case, 
lest they should either or both escape due punishment , so 
he sent the two men to sacrifice a sheep or goat to the 
spirit of the local realm Whilst the pleas were being read 
out, there was observed commotion in the boiling water 
and some spattering of blood , the sheep then jumped up, 
and butted one of the litigapts so that he died on the spot, 
as IS duly recorded in the state annals (now apparently no 
longer existing), and as was witnessed or “spoken of” by 
thousands of persons and by other vassal kings , all which 

* This story is not well authenticated in any case In Forke's Zun htng 
it is four tunes mentioned m connection with another ruler in modern 
Shan Si, but of the same date. 

t This IS the site where recent excavations have disclosed specimens of 
early wnting, proving that no connected literature could well have existed m 
China previous to, say, i2qo b c See^^ Soc Jbuma/(London), 1918-1931 
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proves that persons who seek ordeal without making sure 
of the truth first will surely be put to death by the ghosts 
and spirits “ Regarding the matter, therefore, from what 
these books all say, how can it be doubted that there are 
such things as ghosts and spirits For this reason it 
IS that there is no deep valley, dense thicket, or inacces- 
sible waterfall where ghosts and spirits do not he perdu, 
and witness events from their hiding-place If, says the 
philosopher Meccius, you cannot believe the evidence of 
all these persons* ears and eyes, then surely sceptics will 
accept, as models to us now, the examples of our ancient 
Sacred Monarchs 2850-1100 bc)^ Here Meccius 
enters into a long description of the various altars and 
sacrifices made use of in ancient times, the way m which 
rewards and punishments were distributed with this or that 
shrine as witness , how no expense was grudged to the 
spints, however extravagant it would have been if incurred 
for mere human beings , not to mention the exhortation 
committed to writing on bamboo or silk, or, again, engraved 
on metal or stone trays or ewers immune from rot or 
weevil, beseeching sons and grandsons in perpetuity not to 
forget their duties to the spiritual powers Those who fml 
to believe nowadays (300 bc.) simply ignore the tad^ or 
way of the superior man , if they ask m what books do 
you find allusion to spirits, then it may be replied that the 
chapters in the ** Book of History ”t relating to the first 
three J hereditary dynasties each and cJl have distinct 
references to heaven, God, spints of the mountains, 
streams, etc , punishing and rewarding before distinctive 
shrines, and also references to prayers for long life What 
would be the use of prayers for long life unless you be- 

* Tao was one of the foundations of ancient faith, a millennium or more 
before Tfumxa in a new fonn was ** invented ” m the sixth century B c , and 
in the same way Ju meant “the educated,” long before in the fifth century 
BC It began to be applied to that insistence upon the old educational 
ideas called Confucianism 

t Confucius re-edited it, and perhaps Meccius possessed early editions* 
X Began 2205, X766, 1122 bc. in turn 
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lieved you were praying to conscious and responsive ghosts 
and spirits ? How could any government be successful 
over people who were only kept from lasciviousness, 
violence, dishonesty, and rebellion by fear lest the ghosts 
and spirits might perceive and punish their delinquencies ^ 
Wealth, power, bravery, weapons will avail you nothing 
against the ubiquitous and omniscient ghosts and spirits 
Here Meccius at considerable length goes once more into 
the hackneyed old stories of 1766 and 1122 b c , when the 
all-powerful last Emperors of the first and second hereditary 
dynasties were respectively dethroned and slam for their 
crimes by the founders of the second and third dynasties 
It has been well said, he adds, that no one is too insignifi- 
cant for divine favour , no one too great to escape retribu- 
tion at the hands of ghosts and spirits 

There is much more m the same style , but, whatever 
the modern reader may think of the respective merits and 
defects of Confucianism in the other three matters that 
Meccius discusses, it can scarcely be denied that Meccius 
largely begs the whole question m the matter of ghosts and 
spirits, whilst the cautious and conservative — almost nega- 
tive — views of Confucius on the same subject are, if vague, 
at least “ safe ” We ourselves in Great Britain, after 2,000 
or more years of further reflection, are now reopening 
the question of spiritual phenomena , Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle seem to be more or less “on 
the side of the (Meccian) angels” Confucius is perhaps 
good enough for most of us hesitants — so far as he goes 
The writer himself is disposed to accept — for his own 
use — Mr Punch’s definition of the Coalition of about 
twelve years ago “ Well, it’s this way Some say as ’ow 
It be, and some say as 'ow it baint , but Ah say there's no 
knowins and there’s no tellms, and, maark me, I ain't fur 
wrong I” The discussion on fate must be left (readers of 
the Asiatic Review permitting it) to a future occasion. 
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(By a Correspondent now in India) 

Although nearly four years have now elapsed since the 
Armistice, there is no indication, in India at any rate, 
of any lack of problems presenting themselves for solution* 
In the domain alike of economics and finance, of internal 
and foreign politics, and of military affairs and policy, 
situations of the utmost difficulty are still confronting those 
m whom the government of the country — central and pro- 
vincial — IS vested 

Turning first of all to the financial and economic situa- 
tion, It IS at once observed to be one presenting many 
difficulties The financial changes made by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms were undoubtedly sound The old 
system, by which certain heads of revenue were divided 
between the central and provincial governments, was not 
only indefensible m theory, but if it had not been abolished, 
would have stultified the idea of devolution and provinciial 
autonomy, which is one of the central features of the new 
constitution On the other hand, the central government 
must be kept going, but the method by which this is done, 
though inevitable — the system of provincial contributions 
to the central exchequer — has already been the cause of 
much trouble and heart-burning The remission of the 
Bengal contribution for three years, voted by t fie Assembly 
m September, 1921, may have been just and necessary, but 
has had the deplorable result of causing violent grumblings 
among the other provinces In Madras every organ of 
opinion, British and Indian, official and non-official, is 
unanimous m demanding a reduction in the provincial con- 
tribution, which the Assembly has refused to concede* 
This refusal is not altogether unnatural, because, although 
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provincial budgets may be hard to balance, that of the 
central government is even harder, owing to the prevalent 
trade depression, the collapse of the rupee, and the heavy 
cost of military operations on the frontier 

The pnncipal economic problem at present confronting 
India IS one not peculiar to this country — the fact that a 
rise in prices has taken place unaccompanied by an equal 
rise in wages Dr Mann’s studies of rural conditions m 
the Bombay Deccan* are excellent material for showing 
how the effect of war prices has been, while benefiting a 
few lucky folk, to drive many families below the level of 
solvency who were previously above it Similar effects 
have been noted in other parts of India, and the urban 
labourer is no better off than his rural confrere The 
situation has not been made any easier by the disastrous 
monsoon of 1918, followed by the unsatisfactory one of 
1920 One disquieting feature of the situation has been 
the growth of bad feeling between different classes of the 
population as a result of economic causes The “ aika,” or 
anti-landlord, association in the United Provinces is an 
example of this, and the result of the political extremists 
making capital out of such purely economic movements 
was seen at Chaui Chaura There are, however, many 
hopeful signs The good rains of this year and last should 
restore the rural situation, and as the world gradually 
settles down the reopening of India's foreign markets 
should improve the situation in the towns But few can 
doubt that serious economic and financial problems will 
worry all Governments for some time to come 

That the economic situation of the rural districts is 
improving may be inferred, quite apart from all other 
evidence, by the comparative cessation of violent political 
outbreaks of a distinctly anti-Governmental character, 
though, of course, this cessation may also be accounted 
for by the essential fatuity and hypocrisy which have for so 

* Land and Labour in a Deccan Village ” (Oxford Press, Bombay), 
Study No 3, chap vm 
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long marked the non-co-operation movement* As soon as 
the mass of the people discovered what close observers had 
long perceived — that much of Mr Gandhi’s programme 
was actively disliked by most of his followers, and that 
many items of it, such as the wearing of ‘‘ khaddar and 
the boycott of foreign cloth, law courts, and Government 
schools, were not being in the slightest degree* observed 
even by leaders of the movement, then they began to be 
suspicious Their suspicions developed very quickly into 
complete apathy when each fixed date for “swaraj ” passed 
without any indication that the “ Satanic Government” had 
fallen or showed any sign of decay The arrest of Mr 
Gandhi on March lo and the intensification of the existing 
dissensions among the other leaders which at once followed 
this event, all helped to discredit and paralyze what re- 
mained of the movement, and many of its erstwhile sup- 
porters are chiefly interested in discovering what has 
become of all the money subscribed to the “Tilak 
Swarajya ” and other funds ' 

The gradual collapse of the non-co-operation movement 
has had two mam results Many movements which had 
their growth m the general political turmoil of 1920-21, and 
whose initiation and revival were largely due to the active 
assistance of the non-co-operation leaders, are now by their 
continuance, in spite of the collapse of that movement, 
shown to be really independent of it The disappearance 
of the “pseudo-national” movement centring round Mr 
Gandhi shows these movements up m their true light as 
racial and separatist. The quarrel between the Akalis and 
the Mahants, from the time of the Nankana Sahib tragedy 
up to the present moment, at Guru-ka-bagb, has carried on 
Its separate existence unaffected by the rise and fall of the 
non-co-operators, in whose fortunes no Akali apparently 
has much interest The violent Islamic party are ap- 
parently undeterred by the failure of the Moplah revolt 

* Vernacular newspapers in the Punjab have recently published some 
very bitter articles on this subject 
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and the imprisonment of the Alls Encouraged by 
the victories of Mustapha Kemal, they have taken the 
opportunity, offered by the disappearance of Gandhi from 
the scene, to try and get the remains of the non-co-opera- 
tion movement into their hands, and run it for their own 
ends The result has been that except among the leaders, 
who still more or less keep up appearances, Hindu- 
Moslem unity, even the pretence of it, seems as far off as 
ever The recent occurrences at Multan are only an 
example of the way the political current is setting ^am 
into the old channels of religious and racial disputes 

The second effect of the collapse of the extremist move- 
ment has been noticeable in a general tendency of the 
Moderate parties to make greater pretensions than they 
have yet asserted They feel that now the extremists are 
generally discredited, the game is in their hands, at any 
rate far more than it was Their method of asserting their 
new position was, however, quite deplorable. The Simla 
session of the Indian Legislature had been comparatively 
peaceful, and was apparently drawing to a quiet close, when 
the Assembly suddenly refused leave to introduce a Bill 
r^arded by Government as of very great importance and 
urgency The importance of this action is very great for 
several reasons In the first place, the power of the 
Governor-General to “certify”* legislation never having as 
yet been exercised, the Assembly began to feel it was 
working up to a position as a kind of Sovereign Parliament 
It forgot that it was a body of men elected on a very 
restricted franchise, and was intended to be more in the 
nature of a school for administrators and a political experi- 
ment than anything else So sudden and unexpected a 
reminder of the realities of the situation will make the 
Moderate parties all s^itate for more and extended political 
changes It is well known that any further reforms would 
be at present a mistake , but the situation of the Govern- 

* Under the Government of Indian Act, 1919, section 26, subsection 
(>)(^) 
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ment, who will have to reply with a firm negative to all 
such demands, will not be a pleasant or an easy one 

But the second result of the Assembly's brusque and 
discourteous action is likely to be far more serious and 
important It was not only the action itself, but also the 
subject in regard to which it was taken, which is likely to 
lead to political complications The Bill, leave to introduce 
which was refused, and which was “certified’' by Lord 
Reading, and then introduced into and passed unanimously 
by the Council of State, is one to safeguard the ruling 
chiefs of India against virulent and libellous attacks 
emanating from British territory Its summary rejection 
by the Assembly, without apparently a line of it having 
been read, must make the princes thoroughly convinced of 
what most of them have long suspected — that not only the 
extremists, but the vast majonty of Moderates and Liberals, 
are opposed to them The result of so open a declaration 
of sentiment as the Assembly has seen fit to make cannot 
but make the task of the Government increasingly difficult 
How to fit in the position of the Ruling Chiefs with the 
“ progressive realization of responsible government in 
British India ” is a problem which will become, not easier, 
but harder as time goes on The Montague-Chelmsford 
Report* dealt very vaguely and hesitatingly with the whole ^ 
question, and so long as the Central Government remains 
bureaucratic the question will not come to a head But 
the moment any suggestion of introducing responsible 
government at Delhi is made this question will have to be 
tackled. It is obvious that the princes will never consent 
to be subordinated to any Executive dependent on any 
Indian Parliament, and the present problem before the 
Government of India consists in not only considering how 
to keep the peace between the chiefs and the aggressive 
Liberalism of the new Legislatures, but also to consider 
how the existence of these States and any move m the 
direction of the introduction of responsible government in 
the Central Government can be compatible 
* Pp 238-249 
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In the provinces the situation is better than most people 
expected it would be under the dyarchic system Budgets 
have been discussed and settled, and legislation debated 
and passed, without any senous quarrel between the official 
part of the Government and the Legislative Council 
There is some reason for believing that M L C 's are 
already beginning to be worried over the fact that new 
elections are not very far off, and are trying to get into 
better touch with their constituents Shrewd observers 
are already remarking that it will not be until the elections 
are over and the new councils sitting that the real testing 
time of dyarchy will begin The elections of 1920 were 
hardly representative For many reasons large numbers 
of voters never exercised the franchise If any reasonable 
number of the “silent voters” of 1920 vote at the next 
election we may see strange results 

In the sphere of foreign affairs the signature of the 
Anglo- Afghan Treaty in November, 1921, undoubtedly 
eased the situation on the North-West Frontier, but two 
factors have of late rather disturbed the feelings of satis- 
faction with which that event was greeted In the first 
place, there has been a very considerable increase of recent 
months m the military activities of the Amir When we 
read of the introduction of compulsory service and other 
reforms, we are apt to wonder s^ainst whom these prepara- 
tions can be directed but ourselves In the second place, 
the entire collapse of the Greek army and the settlement 
of Mudania are disquieting The effects of Kemal’s vie- 
tones on the internal situation have already been noted , 
but it is also worth observing that the fanatically Islamic 
sentiment, not of Afghanistan only, but of most of the 
border tribes as well, is bound to make the Indian Govern- 
ment reflect seriously on the possible effects of the state of 
religious exaltation into which they have been impelled by 
the Turkish victories Comparisons made between the 
policy of Lord Reading and his Council, as evinced by 
the memorandum urging the Home Government to revise 
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the Treaty of Sevres, and the policy so often urged at 
home of resistance to Mussaiman demands, has revived the 
old controversy as to whether races and religions m general, 
and Islam in particular, respect more the man or Govern- 
ment who respects and forwards their claims, or one who 
openly resists them , and whether too open an advocacy of 
the Khilafat cause is not construed as weakness This 
IS again a serious problem of foreign policy which has given, 
and will continue to give, much anxiety to the Indian 
Government 

Closely allied to the problems both of foreign and internal 
policy is the question of the army and of Indian military 
policy generally The inflated character of the Army esti- 
mates (66 crores) is a favounte subject for declamation 
on the part of Liberal politicians, especially those who 
live a long way from the frontier • The Commander-m- 
Chief, realizing that many mistaken views on military policy 
were due to lack of knowledge, has wisely abandoned the 
attitude of secrecy and mystery which used to envelop Army 
Headquarters, he has not only personally addressed the 
Legislature with complete frankness, but arranged that 
certain members of it should tour the frontier and see the 
situation for themselves* He has personally, while refusing 
to reduce the fighting forces below the safety level, seen to 
great savings being effected by means of administrative 
reorganization, and further avenues will no doubt be explored 
by the Inchcape Committee The disbandment of units 
suiplus to the agreed post-war establishment has proceeded 
apace, and is now practically complete This action has 
been inevitable, but has had somewhat regrettable results 
m the way of expense to Government incurred in com- 
pensating these officers, and m the loss of careers which 
these officers have had to suffer The principal military 
problem which lies before the Indian Government is how, 
while forwarding economy in every possible way, to regain 
and retain the confidence of its military servants The 
goodwill of the Army and the classes which supply recruits 
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for It IS of the utmost importance The right class of recruit 
must be obtained for it, and the right class of Bntish officer 
must be attracted to it If the Army feels uncertain as to 
Its position and prospects it will not attain the efficiency it 
ought to attain, and India will not obtain from her Army the 
first-class service she expects, and has hitherto received, 
both m protecting the frontier and quelling internal dis- 
turbances 

It has been impossible m a short article to do more than 
sketch a few — perhaps the most interestmg and important — 
of the varied problems which await solution m India to-day. 
But the few which have been described will have served 
their purpose if they have shown that the task of directing 
the affairs of India is at present peculiarly hard, and how 
difficult and various are the problems which confront the 
Administration 



JAPAN AND SIBERIA 

By R Shimatani 
(L ondon Correspondent of the AsaAt) 

The last Japanese troops left Vladivostock on October 25, 
so that the much-criticized and wrongly-handled policy of 
the Japanese Government on the Asiatic continent has 
ended m complete failure But we Japanese have every 
reason to congratulate ourselves that it is finished, even 
though It cost more than 00,000, cxx5, which had to be 

disbursed by the Japanese Treasury. Perhaps few British 
readers realize the fact that the policy of sending Japanese 
troops to Siberia was only adopted at the express wish of the 
Allied Governments The position was that the Czechs, 
former subjects of the unfortunate Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, had been taken prisoners by the Russians and 
were anxious to fight on the French battlefield This 
was m accordance with the policy of the Allies, who were 
encouraging the dismemberment of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and intended to organize a new Czecho-Slovak state 
During 1917 the Japanese Government were pressed to 
send troops to Siberia to help the Czechs, who were 
struggling hard to find their way out of Siberia via 
Vladivostock, where the Allied transports were waiting 
to bring them to Europe However, the Japanese 
Government obstinately (from the Allies* point of view) 
declined the proposal, and were not ready to undergo 
further sacnfices for the Allies 

It must be realized that the Czechs were an entirely 
foreign people to the Japanese, and their name had been 
totally unknown to them until it was noticed during the 
Great War Naturally this new policy of an expedition to 
Siberia could hardly be said to attract the enthusiasm and 
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sympathy of the Japanese people Furthermore, it meant 
sacrifice of blood and treasure, which most Japanese thought 
unwise and unnecessary 

But there was one statesman in Japan who thought 
differently from his colleagues He thought that, even from 
the point of view of Japan, it would be wise to help the Allies 
more and to secure written pledges from them to support 
the Japanese policy at the Peace Conference Viscount 
Motono, when he took charge of the Foreign Office in the 
Terauchi Cabinet, found to his astonishment that no such 
precaution was taken to pledge the Allies to give their 
support to Japanese policy He soon started the necessary 
diplomatic procedure to secure it before the spring of 1917 
and with entire success It was only on account of his 
thoroughly cautious action that the Japanese delegates 
achieved their difBcult task at the Pans Conference two 
years later Britain, France, and Italy were pledged to 
support Japanese demands regarding Shantung in spite 
of President Wilson’s strong opposition, and it will be 
remembered that the Republican party, during the debate 
on the ratification of theVersailles Treaty, used the Shantung 
clause as one of the weapons to secure its defeat 

Viscount Motono declared in Parliament that the Allies 
must be helped, and succeeded in persuading Count 
Terauchi to send twelve finest destroyers and two battle- 
ships to the Mediterranean Sea to escort Allied troop 
transports between Marseilles, Egypt, and Palestine, and 
protect them against the attacks of German submarines 

He was also in favour of the Siberian plan, but he found 
opposition to this policy among his own colleagues was 
too great, and this led to his resignation He soon died a 
disappointed man. 

I think that, from the nationalist point of view, Viscount 
Motono’s policy was mistaken and Count Terauchi’s right 
But when the American Government decided to send 
troops to Siberia and asked Japan to co-operate with them 
in the summer of 1918, the situation changed entirely. 
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Count Terauchi and his Government could no more persist 
in an indifferent attitude, because they thought that to 
allow Amencan troops to land in Siberia alone would mean 
to give them a free hand in Siberia in the future, and this 
might become, some day, a great danger to the welfare 
and safety of the Island Empire 

It may be noticed that the insular Japanese are very 
suspicious of foreigners They naturally think that 
Americans are very ambitious, and that though they 
profess they are not “ land-hunters,” their history is full of 
such adventures 

However, to proceed, it was under these circumstances 
that the Japanese troops were sent to Eastern Siberia, west 
of the Baikal Lake, and no wonder that the co-operation 
between the Japanese and Americans proved unsatisfactory 
General Gleaves, who was Commander-in-Chief of Amencan 
troops, landed at Vladivostock without visiting the Japanese 
capital and making any effort to attain harmonious 
collaboration 

Professor Mihukof asserts, m his ‘‘ Russia, To-day and 
To-morrow/’ that Japan had a desire to invade Siberia as 
early as December, 1917, when she addressed a Note to the 
Allied Nations and to the United States, offering to send 
troops into Siberia, to protect the Allied interests from 
Germany (p 319, chap x ) I should like to know how 
this author could prove his theory about Japan’s ambition 
from documents 

Professor Mihukoff seems to complain that the Japanese 
troops of the Expeditionary Force were increased at one time 
to the number of 70,000, mstead of 7,000, men, which was 
the figure that the United States at first suggested But, 
from the Japanese point of view, it may be easily explained. 
From the beginning, concerted action among the Allied 
troops was not an easy thing to attain, as was the case on 
the Western front It seemed to the Commander-m-Chicf 
of the Japanese Army, whose task was to dear the way for 
the Czechs and to free the country from chaotic conditions, 
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that the only troops who had enough fighting spint, and 
upon whom he could rely, were the Japanese And as a 
strategist and tactician he naturally thought that over- 
whelming numbers could accomplish the objects of the 
expedition in the shortest time and in the easiest way. To 
use 7,000 troops for three years is not so good from the 
military pomt of view as to use 70,000 within three months 
Then the war s^ainst Germany came to an end, but now 
the Bolsheviks were considered the prmapal enemy of the 
Allies, whose object it was to destroy them It seems now 
that if the Bolsheviks had been attacked from the four 
fronts — Petrograd, Archangel, Ural, and the Don basin — 
simultaneously, under a well-thought-out plan and by com- 
petent troops, Moscow might have come under the occu- 
pation of Allied and “White” Russian troops Japan was 
only asked by the Allies, especially the British, to give 
their aid to this common aim Czechs marched to the Ural 
front instead of the Vladivostock, and the task of guarding 
the lines of communication, 1,500 miles long, between the 
east of the Baikal Lake and Vladivostock, the central base 
of the Ural front, fell to the Japanese Army, thus necessi- 
tating their stay This may be considered as the second 
phase of the expedition of Japanese troops in East Siberia, 
being far removed from the original plan suggested by the 
American Government 

After the Americans and Czechs left Siberia, the Japanese 
still stayed for nearly two years Thus came about the 
third phase of the occupation, during which the Japanese 
people had to meet with severe cnticisms from nearly the 
whole world 

I offer no apologies for the various activities of the 
so-called “nulitarist party” in Japan I was one of those 
who had seen the absence of wisdom in the Siberian policy. 
As I explained at the begmmng of this article, the ex- 
pedition never secured popular support. Before the Russo* 
Japanese War the foreign policies of Japan, the aims of 
which were mainly defensive, commanded the support of 
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the whole nation The people at home devoted the whole 
of their time and means to encourage their dearest ones 
who went abroad for Emperor and country by sending 
letters and presents They knew perfectly well that the 
soldiers were fighting for them and their own homes* 
Soldiers were ready to die for the cause But during this 
expedition no soldier was able to understand why and for 
who’s sake he was sent to fight Officers went there 
willingly because fighting is their profession, and to be in 
the field always means earlier promotion than staying at 
home Soldiers were there because they were told to obey 
the orders of the Emperor I suppose that no soldier, 
whether conscript or voluntary, in such democratic countries 
as the British Empire or France, would have been willing 
to be despatched for so long a time as we have seen among 
the soldiers m Japan 

Therefore the whole blame rests with the politicians and 
those who controlled the army The> knew that the J apanese 
Government pledged themselves not to interfere in internal 
affairs in the districts of Siberia where their troops were in 
occupation, and to withdraw all their forces from Siberia 
as soon as the common object — ^to help the Czechs — was 
attained This pledge had to be observed Under such 
conditions permanent occupation was impossible, and early 
withdrawal was the wisest policy for Japan The Civil 
Government had some reason at one time during the occu- 
pation to keep the troops on the lines of the Siberian 
railway to protect them from the attacks of the Bolsheviks, 
and to counter their influence and intrigue m Kova and 
Japan proper But the military circles were not able to 
discern that the Imperialistic policy which had been prac- 
tised twenty years ago was out of date and unpopular 
in the democratic and socialistic times in which we now 
live I do not say that those military circles had the 
definite plan of annexing Eastern Siberia as some Russians 
suspect However, they behaved in such a way as to 
make the outside world believe that they were aiming at 
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It. They used every means to prolong the occupation, 
which the Japanese people never desired 

In so doing they made the army itself unpopular. I 
do not know if they obtained support from any newspapers 
at home. In one sense Japan is more democratic than 
England, because there is no such class distinction as 1 
can see m this country Officers and soldiers are chosen 
amongst the whole nation There is no favour in respect 
of family or class, so that the feeling of the whole people, 
which is represented by the Press, is easily reflected m the 
army from the supreme command down to the private 

One General, whom I met at Geneva last September, 
told me how distressed and disgusted he felt at reading 
the articles appearing nearly every day in the Press at 
home which attacked the “ gun batsu,” military clanship, or 
cliques Even he confessed to me that his family could 
not stand up against the attacks of the Press against the 
army, and that his daughters would never agree to marry 
the young officers, because the army was unpopular, and 
the life of an officer had not much prospect m future 
After all, the influence of the Japanese Press is not a 
negligible factor 

I do not think, however, that the withdrawal of the troops 
from Siberia was finally decided upon by the Japanese 
Government only under the pressure of severe criticism 
from outside I rather believe that so long as the Govern- 
ment had the wholehearted support of the people the 
troops were kept there 

Belief m the democratic doctrines of the West has 
received a blow in Japan ever since the proposal by the 
Japanese delegates of racial equality was declined at the 
Pans Conference The Japanese think that Western 
nations are not justified in denying them the right of immi- 
gration as citizens if they believe in democratic principles. 
Japan is densely populated Food is scarce and natural 
resources are restricted Unless some outlet for the popu- 
lation IS found, the people at home must ultimately starve. 
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The “ open door ” in China and Siberia, advocated by 
Amencans, is to be morally recognized and supported only 
when the other side of the Pacific Ocean is opened also 
Of course, as a practical policy, Japan would not insist 
on this aigument against the will and desire of the United 
States and the British Dominions, where the population is 
so scarce when compared with her own She sees perfectly 
well that her power to convince, or to enforce it, is limited 
But as to Sibena, Japan’s policy had gone a little ahead 
She wants Sibena opened to her commerce and industnes 
as well as for the immigration of Japanese and Koreans* 
That is why the troops had been so long detained while 
her diplomats were negotiating with Bolsheviks, firstly at 
Dairen, and then at Tschau-Tschun, to attain these objects 
They asked for the right of Japanese subjects to stay with- 
out hindrance and engage in business, and exploit natural 
resources — for instance, mining, fishery, forestry — which 
the Bolsheviks denied them The whole policy of Japan 
failed m Bolshevik Russia, as the British policy failed 
there, partly because her diplomats were in a difficult posi- 
tion and the people, whose sons had been so long exposed 
in frozen winter in Siberia, had become impatient, and also 
because the Bolsheviks were totally irreconcilable But 
the greatest cause of the withdrawal of troops from Siberia 
IS probably that the expenditure on the expeditionary force 
had become so enormous that further increase was not only 
unwise, but impossible, especially when the great depression 
struck the market, and revenue was decreasing More- 
over, Japan, after all, had to fulfil her own pledge to with- 
draw the troops sooner or later (and it was better to do it 
sooner when there was no prospect of success) 

The Japanese troops have left Sibena, but the vital 
questions remain Should the whole territory, east of 
Baikal Lake, be left entirely in the care of Bolsheviks for 
an indefinite time ^ Should not her neighbours be allowed 
to give help which might improve the land for the general 
welfare ^ We J apanese deeply believe that misery, poverty^ 
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famine, disorder, and bngandage will be rampant, and no 
prosperity will reign in Siberia so long as Bolshevik 
rule continues Already “ White ” Russians have had to 
flee from their homes, which remained “ White ” until 
October, and became untenable as soon as the Japanese 
troops left Vladivostock and its suburbs They have now 
been forced to seek shelter in Korea, Manchuria, and in 
parts of China and Japan They went away to flee from 
torture and massacre by the “Red” Bolsheviks, only to 
find privation and famine m those foreign lands They are 
indeed worthy of pity The other day Lenin was jubilant 
when he told the correspondent of the Observer about 
Japan’s withdrawal from Siberia, and it seemed all Russians 
shared his jubilation But we Japanese will never cease 
from asking Russia to open Sibena for our people, our 
commerce, and industries For the present we will only 
watch what the Russians can do to make Siberia prosperous 
and flourishing 
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INDIA AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 

By Diwan Bahadur T Vijayaraghavacharya 
(Commissioner for India for the British Empire Exhibition) 

As many of the readers of this journal are probably aware, an 
Exhibition of the natural resources of the various countries 
within the British Empire, and of the activities, mdustnal 
and social, of their peoples, is to be held in Wembly Park 
in 1924 In the words of the organizers, the primary 
objects of the British Empire Exhibition are “ to create an 
atmosphere favourable to more rapid and complete trade 
development, to show the wealth of our Imperial assets, 
the extent to which they may be more fully utilized, and to 
foster the spirit of unity which animated our peoples during 
the war. An adequate representation of the resources of 
the Empire and of the activities of its peoples will portray 
practically every branch of human industry Such an 
exhibit cannot fail to attract the attendance of visitors from 
every part of the globe, and will present an unrivalled 
opportunity for bringing the Empire’s products before a 
world audience.” 

The Exhibition is thus designed not only to stimulate the 
trade and industries of the component parts of the Empire, 
but what IS perhaps even more important, to promote the 
mutual understanding and goodwill of their peoples 

This was eloquently put by Sir Robert Horne, late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the following words 
“ We want the people of the Empire to know each other 
more intimately — to understand each other’s ideas, to 
appreciate how we all in our respective spheres live , what 
our objects are , what is our mental make-up , and to keep 
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constantly m touch with each other so that we shall never 
fail to understand each other, and shall never by any chance, 
if It can be avoided, come to controversies which are difficult 
of settlement^’ 

The project was officially launched with the blessing of 
the Empire’s greatest Ambassador, the Prince of Wales 
Major Belcher, the Assistant General Manager of the 
Exhibition, has met with enthusiastic support wherever he 
has gone on its behalf — South Africa, Australia, Tasmania, 
New Zealand — which have all voted funds for the expenses 
of participation Even little Fiji has resolved to have a 
court in the Exhibition, and has allotted the liberal sum of 

1 5,000 to meet the cost Most of the Crown colonies 
have taken up the proposal with enthusiasm, and there is 
every reason to believe that Canada will not be outdone by 
Australia 

Readers of the Asiatic Review will doubtless want to 
know what part India is taking in the Exhibition In view 
of the great and honourable part which India’s princes and 
peoples and India’s armies played m the war, and the change 
in India’s political status as a member of the Empire and of 
the family of nations which has followed the war, they will 
naturally expect that she will take no inconsiderable share 
m this Imperial project, and that her part in the victories 
of peace will be no less considerable than her part in the 
victories of war And they will not be disappointed India 
has not waited for Major Belcher’s Empire Mission to 
declare her wishes The Indian Legislative Assembly 
on March 25, 1922, resolved that India should partici- 
pate on a worthy and adequate scale in the Exhibition, and 
requested the Government of India to adopt measures to 
give effect to this decision And the Indian Government, 
in taking steps in pursuance of this resolution, have declared 
It to be their earnest wish that India’s participation should 
be on such a scale that it will not only tend to the develop- 
ment of her trade, but also enable her to display her great 
resources and to demonstrate her right to take a place 
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among the nations of great industrial importance, and last, 
but not least, to prove on this unique occasion India’s high 
position m the Empire 

The last great Exhibition in which India took part was 
the Franco-Bntish Exhibition, held in the White City in 1908 
Since then enormous changes have taken place in India 
In 1908 India had L^islative Councils, but these were more 
in the nature of advisory and deliberative bodies than bodies 
invested with controlling power over the administration 
The Governments in India were responsible to the Secretary 
of State, but not to any authority m India, and India had 
no place in the Councils of the Empire All this has now 
changed The Legislative Councils to a very large extent 
— and their sphere is daily extending — control the policy of 
the Government The Government itself is now m many 
matters responsible to the Legislature, Fiscal autonomy 
has been granted to the Government of India And India 
has now a recognized place in the councils of the Empire — 
witness the Imperial War Cabinets, the Les^e of Nations, 
and the Washington Disarmament Conference From a 
dependency India has grown to the status of a partner in 
the Empire 

Internal progress has kept pace with constitutional de- 
velopment Several Provinces have now established a 
system of compulsory primary education, and the growing 
demand for higher education has been met by the creation 
of new universities The means of communication have 
expanded, and trade and industries are growing rapidly 
It IS doubtful if the world outside India fully realizes the 
enormous changes that are taking place m India. The 
India of the palm-trees, of the immemorial villages, of the 
rice-held and the bullock-cart is famihar enough to the 
world, but the India of the ballot-box, of elected Parlia- 
ments, of mills and factories, is hard to comprehend It 
will be one of the objects of the Indian Section of the 
Bntish Empire Exhibition to bring home not only to 
people m England but to visitors from all parts of the 
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world, more especially the rest of the Empire, the great 
changes that have happened in India. By the adoption of 
the methods which make the exhibitions of to-day so much 
more attractive than those of fifty or even fifteen years ago, 
It is hoped to show to visitors to the Indian buildings at 
Wembley Park the New India as well as such of the old as 
survives At the 1908 Exhibition as well as its predecessors, 
the Pans Exhibition of 1900, and the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition of 1886, the large bulk of Indian exhibits 
belonged to the Art and Handicrafts Section The pro- 
ducts of Indian handicrafts are often the results of skill and 
delicacy of handling inherited through ages, and are an 
attractive feature of any Indian exhibition, but their undue 
preponderance in an exhibition is apt to produce an 
erroneous impression that India has little to show in the 
way of laige industries or industries of world-wide import- 
ance An exhibition of this character is also likely to 
obscure the great progress that has been made in India 
in many departments of human activity At the British 
Empire Exhibition, therefore, while this class of exhibit will 
receive due attention, it will not be allowed a monopoly, 
and the aim will be to put before the visitors other forms of 
Indian activity The cotton mills of Bombay, the woollen 
mills of Cawnpore, the jute factories of Bengal, the iron 
and steel industry and the coal and other mining industries 
of Bihar, nee and wheat, the coffee of Madras, the tea of 
Assam, the coco-nut of the West Coast, the great irrigation 
colonies of the Punjab where the hand of the irrigation 
engineer has made the desert blossom as the rose, the rail- 
way and steamship services, the large range of Indian 
timbers, the salt of Madras and the Punjab, the gold mines 
of Mysore, the far-flung activities of the Educational De- 
partment, the progress m medical, sanitary, agricultural, 
and scientific research, will all be illustrated m the Exhibi- 
tion The visitor to the Indian section will not be allowed 
to go away with the impression that Benares brassware, 
Chennapatna toys, Surat lace, Moradabad art work, and 
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Madras palampores represent the last word m Indian 
progress 

At the last three Exhibitions I have mentioned, the 
Indian section was organwed from London by the India 
Office In view of the advance m political status of both 
India and its Provinces, it seems in accordance with the 
fitness of things that on the present occasion the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments should in 
co-operation with the people of India take the initiative and 
organize the Exhibition The lead has now been given by 
the Indian Legislative Assembly , and the Government in 
giving effect to its wishes have fully accepted the view that 
the Exhibition should be organized by India itself 

A question has arisen as to how the division should be 
made between the Central Government in India and the 
various local governments in the matter of showing exhibits 
The problem was how to combine local initiative and work 
with co-ordinated effort The solution arrived at is that 
exhibits relating to large industries and products of universal 
commercial importance, and the more important activities 
of Government which bear upon the development of the 
Indian nation as a whole, should be shown in a central court 
which will be occupied by the all-India portion of the 
Exhibition. Special arts and crafts, cottage industries, 
manners and customs, modes of living, special institutions 
and objects of interest from the historical and other points 
of view will be shown in separate provincial courts. These 
courts will be self-contained and will be set apart for each 
Province, though, of course, they would form a part of the 
whole Indian Exhibition Such a division would, while 
facilitating enquiries of business men and serious students 
of Indian questions and things, be equally helpful to the 
general sightseer The Indian States will also have separate 
courts wherever they desire to have them A Commissioner 
for the Exhibition has been appointed m India to advise 
intending participants, to organize the central court, and to 
co-ordinate provincial effort 
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The work relating to the Indian Section of the Exhibition 
m England is being attended to by the High Commissioner 
for India, with the assistance of the Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner and an advisory committee The work is well 
forward A fine site in Wembley Park has been selected, 
and architects and building and decorative contractors 
have been appointed Designs of the Indian building are 
now ready, and when executed the building should be a 
handsome one of essentially Indian character which should 
appeal to persons familiar with Indian architecture It 
may be added that the Advisory Committee have decided 
that as far as possible only Indian timbers should be used 
in Its construction 

London, 

September 21, 1922 
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Constantin Balmont (Bossard, Fans) , “ Le Miracle Fran9aise en Asie,” by 
C Regismanset (Crfes, Pans), “ Histoire de TAsie” (three vols ), by Ren6 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 


TRADE CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CHINA 
AND GREAT BRITAIN 

By Chao-Hsin-Chiu 
{Chinese Charge d’Affaires in London) 

It may be thought not very felicitous that I choose this 
moment for writing on Trade Co-operation between China 
and Great Britain, in view of the fact that the year 1921 
was quite one of the worst experienced in the commercial 
history of my country Still, like most other countries 
which do not seem to have been much better off m this 
particular penod, we probably touched the bedrock of our 
depression, and slow but steady recovery should now be 
possible, if all take advantage of the opportunity 
Great Britain has created an enormous trade field in 
China In years gone by the opportunities were so 
numerous, the competition so insignificant, and the demand 
so great, that British traders held their own, and built up a 
vast industry almost without any trouble Things are 
completely changing now No doubt the loss of part of 
Great Bntam’s trade with China in the last few years was 
directly due to the war On this the attention of everyone 
in this country had to be concentrated, and although there 
was a certain amount of export to China, just enough 
indeed to keep the British market m existence, the demand 
for imported manufactures was mainly filled by others 
Since 1918 Great Britain has recovered something of the 
lost ground, but she has still far to go when it is recollected 
that in P913 she imported 11,705,426 pieces of cotton 
goods, but only 3,489,093 pieces m 1921 Unfortunately 
the latter total was a heavy reduction on the imports even 
of the previous year. 

It 15 , therefore, perhaps fortunate that the Bntish manu- 
facturers and merchants are beginning to realize the need 
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for exceptioaal effort if they are to hold their own and 
expand Fortunately China is a country which permits of 
great trade expansion, and so there need be no question, 
for the present, of cut-throat competition to exploit an 
already crowded market Few people realize that China 
can supply, and does supply, an unlimited quantity of raw 
materials needed m Great Britain m exchange for manu- 
factured products In 1921 the value of Chinese produce 
exported abroad was 118,841,914, and would have been 
a great deal higher but for the fall in the rate of exchange 
These exports embraced scores of articles, such as bean 
cake, beans, wheat, china-ware, meat, coal, raw cotton, 
€ggs (in every form), ground nuts, paper, silk, hides, tea, 
tobacco and wool I merely quote a very few out of a 
very long list, and I do so to show that there is plenty 
of return trade for goods sent out to China 

There are, however, a few considerations I should like to 
urge in respect of trade between the two countries China's 
economic door is always kept wide open Its market may 
be competitive, but it is international The development of 
trade with China will undoubtedly, to a great extent, help 
to solve the British unemployment problem, because this is 
an industrial country, and China, with a very few exceptions, 
only buys manufactured goods To promote trade it is, 
of course, most essential to keep on good terms with China 
Undoubtedly the United States have always recognized 
this, and their international policy as regards China has 
invariably been sympathetic Great Britain, therefore, 
should play an increasingly active part in the Far East, and 
this should be done on unselfish lines There is thus no 
doubt that the Americans have greatly benefited in every 
way in China by their return of the Boxer indemnity, and it 
may well be that Great Britain, sooner or later, will decide 
to follow this generous example. It would not surpnse me, 
since the reputation of this country for chivalrous and 
sympathetic policy, when the circumstances dictate it, is 
well known 
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Assistance on these lines would undoubtedly be appre- 
ciated in China, where the difficulties of finance in the 
present penod of transition are admittedly considerable 
A spontaneous act of generosity would undoubtedly promote 
closer relationship and a better understanding between 
the two peoples, not merely because of the abandonment 
of the money claimed, but because xn China there is, 
undoubtedly, much popular resentment at these heavy 
indemnity payments long after, so it is thought, all legiti- 
mate claims have been liquidated It would, moreover, 
I think, improve trading relations if the same rate of duty 
were to be charged on China tea as is now imposed on 
Indian tea, though to create any decided improvement in 
this branch of industry I am afraid some essential reduction 
of the duty as a whole would be required After all, the 
greater the market here for Chinese output, the greater 
the Chinese purchasing power for British goods 

To promote international trade far better knowledge of 
each other’s produce is needed Many Chinese products 
have never been introduced into the English market, and it 
would repay English merchants to send more representatives 
to China to make their own investigations and open up 
quite new lines of business Conversely, many English 
goods have scarcely yet appeared in the Chinese market 
Reciprocal action in both these directions would benefit 
mutual trade, It is also, to my mind, essential that more 
representatives of the manufacturers should go to China to 
learn the customs and habits, the usages and prejudices, 
the fashions of the day and what has become out of date 
It IS, of course, well known that many goods have to be 
specially adapted, both as regards manufacture and marking, 
to suit Chinese custom, but the time has arrived when 
a good deal more could be done m this direction. Traders 
are often a little too addicted to working on stereotyped 
lines without considenng whether these could not be 
usefully modified or extended English goods have always 
borne a good name in China, and so long as the standard 
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of production remains as high as it is, their populanty will 
remain unabated, though I am far from denying that 
cheapness is an important factor nowadays, and in this 
respect compeUtion is exceedingly keen 

It would also benefit China, as well as Great Britain, if 
British finance and British engineering ability would 
interest themselves directly in the improvement of the 
means of transportation in China, since without this trade 
can never expand as it should do It is, indeed, not too 
much to say that the pioneers of transportation work m 
China have always, directly or indirectly, benefited other 
branches of their own home trade I therefore would ui^e 
that British capital should be invested in Chinese railway 
development, and other industries of a productive character 
I do not think that in many cases — most cases — there will 
be any reluctance on the part of the Chinese to co-operate 
financially 

Remember that China has always fulfilled her obliga- 
tions, and It IS not too much to assert that she will never 
incur bad debts I am quite aware that sometimes there 
have been deferred payments, due solely to local conditions 
of a transitional and temporary nature such as one now 
finds in China Deferred payments m the case of China 
never mean default for an indefinite period What China 
wants IS financial aid, but it must never be forgotten that 
the country is solvent, that it is a nch country, that it has 
relatively light taxation and great natural resources 
Hence it will never allow interference by foreign creditors, 
and I think British fairness will admit the justice of this 
attitude In short, in dealing with China there must be a 
** square deal China will appreciate and reciprocate it 
Both countries need trade co-operation, since their activi- 
ties are complementary, not competitive I am glad, 
therefore, to think that there is an increasing disposition, 
both here and in the Far East, to realize our commercial 
interdependence 

China no doubt always appears to the Westerner to face 
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innumerable difficulties, but m the mam they can be concen- 
trated on finance Perhaps there is an impression that the 
Chinese Government is wasteful and that it is piling up a large 
debt without much reference to the capacity of the people to 
bear it The amount of debt arising out of unsecured 
loans per head of the population m China is one dollar, or 
about two shillings In this country the debt is, I believe, 
between two and three hundred pounds. For this reason 
China IS endeavouring, according to the Washington Agree- 
ment, to secure a 2J per cent increase in the Customs, 
which would supply the Central Government, not merely 
with money to carry on administration^ but to take in 
hand, which is essential, a scheme of financing out pro- 
ductive activities on a large scale It is true that to make 
the present 5 per cent Customs Duty effective instead 
of ad valorem is of great value, but it does not go quite far 
enough A steady increase of revenue would enable the 
Chinese Government to undertake measures of economic 
development which are far too much delayed at the present 
time This is fioticeable, of course, in connection with the 
railways We may need money, but also time in which 
to use it properly 

No storm-clouds present themselves so far as China is 
concerned m her foreign relations An amicable arrange- 
ment has just been reached between Japan and China with 
regard to Shantung , Great Britain has decided, m accord- 
ance with the Washington Conference, to evacuate Wei- 
hai-Wei , the foreign post-offices m China will all be closed 
by the end of December — Great Britain closed hers on 
November 30, thus giving another proof of goodwill to China 

Chinese trade is steadily improving with all foreign 
countries, including Great Britain, though the latter has to 
make up a good deal of leeway which was necessarily lost 
in the war I have always preached that it would help 
trade if more Chinese students could be encouraged to 
come to this country, and I note with pleasure that therein 
I have the goodwill and assistance of both Sir John Jordan 
and Sir Ronald Macleay, the new British Minister to China 
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It is not as if these students would come here merely to 
study law and philosophy , we want them to study practical 
matters, we should like them to study such problems 
as railway construction and management, engmeenng, 
mechanics, mining and the like To do this great goodwill 
is needed from the firms concerned, but I am quite sure that 
the value of Far Eastern trade ought to be enough to 
induce them to remember that if they tram students, these 
young men will go home and undoubtedly influence busi- 
ness to pass through the channels with which they are 
personally familiar. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
To the Editor of The Asiatic Review 
Sir, — With reference to Lord Lammgton’s letter to you on the above 
subject, published in your last issue, I may note that in The Times of 
November 13, 1922, there appeared a very thoughtful article on ** India as 
a Career ” In a letter published in the same paper on the 21st, I ventured 
to say how thoroughly I agreed with the writer of the article , and how I 
wished I had the chance of beginning my career over again, even under 
changed conditions But, as l^rd Lammgton very properly implies, facts 
must be faced, and, as his lordship says There lie before the Indian 
Civil Service difficulties and many forms of unpleasantness in the future ” 
It is true those who take service now will have to work with, and often 
under, the sons of the soil, for the benefit of all , and they will have to 
battle bravely (but I trust good-humouredly) against the unreasonmg 
hatred and baseless distrust of everything British, which have been so long 
inculcated by false patnots and unscrupulous agitators The old Service 
may have had its feults and failings, as it certainly had its admitted and 
weU-paid merits , but the new Service will be obviously wanted as pioneers 
to aid m preventing “ the tyranny of all *’ (or of a self chosen few) from 
becoming worse than the imaginary and remote tyranny of the much- 
abused bureaucrat, and also, as Lord Lammgton puts it, to guide the 
destinies of the great Commonwealths ** on the path of peace and good 
wiU ** Before long, however, the Indian may not need the Bnton at all , 
and there may be (as there is even now) a desire to get nd of him 
altogether But the sensible Indian feels and knows (and the masses of 
the people faintly but firmly reaUze) that India still has need of unselfish 
Bntish pioneers, ** who seek neither wealth, gratitude, nor personal security,” 
but simply desire to serve and save the land m ** the biggest experiment m 
devolution ever attempted, and to weld East and West firmly together 
fcMT the benefit of the whole world But, as must be admitted, this kind 
cometh not save by long-suffering patience, kmdly courtlmess, and cordial 
recognition of the innate good qualities of the Indian peoples, whose whole- 
IvuutiHi confidence must be gained (or regained) by the employment and 
die services of the right type of man — 1 have, etc , 


JVowmher 29, 1922 


John Pollen 



NEAR EASTERN NOTES 
By F R ScATCHERD 


I Prince Habib Lotfallah 

Prince Habib Lotfallah, who has been staying in London on his way 
to Washington as the first Arab representative accredited to the United 
States, delivered recently a speech at a pubhc dinner, and has given us the 
text, from which we pnnt the following 

‘*The Nashemite Kingdom is now in a dehcate position Ihe 
Allied Powers have entered into certain engagements, and treaties 
have been drawn up which, unfortunately, have not been executed 
At the present day it would appear that the support of pubhc opimon 
IS needed m order to bnng about the ratification of provisions which 
have been agreed upon and signed. Perhaps we should not be m the 
position in which we are at present if the agreements between His 
Majesty King Hussein and the British had been published at the time 
** Our claims then are the same as they are at present, and are 
based upon treaties. There are two matters which seem to have 
escaped the attention of the Allies — ^the Red Sea and the Treaty of 
1915 Hie fact IS that since 1915 so many treaties have been signed 
that this one seems to be forgotten, though it is really the basis of the 
others Can it be true that history moves so quickly that the events 
of 1915, which made victory possible in the Near Easl^ have been 
forgotten? All that we ask now is that the Treaty of 1915, which 
was signed in good faith at a time when the world had not yet lapsed 
into (£aos, should come up for consideration 
“ In a recent speech Mr Lloyd George, when still Prime Minister, 
announced that France was going to renounce her claim to Cihaa, 
Italy to Anatolia, and Greece to Smyrna. At the same time we learn 
that the United States would not accept a mandate for Anatolia We 
waited in vain for any mention of the Treaty which had been 
bequeathed to him by his predecessor, Mr Asquith, for it was in the 
name of his Government that the Treaty was concluded with King 
Hussein 

“ However, we hope that with the new Government in England a 
new era ha^ also opened for us In short, we hope that the engage- 
ments ente^ into in 1915 will be considered 

1 have often been asked what the attitude of the Arab Govern- 
ment IS towards the present Conference whidi is dealing with mattm 
in the Near East My answer has alwajrs been the same — viz., dial 
depends on the attitude which the Governments represented at the 
Cwerence take towards us. 

Another question 1 have been put is to define our attitude 
towards the Khilafat The Khilaftit Question is purely a rehgioua 
question, and must be settled between Constantinople and Mecca. 
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“Now I should still like to say a few words about His Majesty 
King Hussein 

“ He IS sixty-five years old, in excellent health, and his energy is 
indefatigable. He must be numbered amongst those who were the 
most constant fnends of the Allies during the Great War His 
sincerity and loyalty are boundless Having signed a treaty in 19x5, 
he entered the war oa the side of the Allies, and hopes that they for 
their part will lespect their engagements He has four sons Emir 
Aly IS the heir apparent. Emu Abdullah governs Trans-Jordania, 
Emir heisul is in Irak The fourth son is Emir Zeid They aU 
respect him, as well as do Emir Ebin Elsaoud, and all the other 
Emirs of the peninsula 

“ On the day, which I hope is not far distant, when the Allies 
entrust King Hussein with the organization of his realm and all the 
problems of local import, peace will soon be esublished. 

“ I consider that to be the only formula which can lead to a solid 
peace in the Near East ” 

11 The Lausakne Conference 

“ Lausanne’s Christmas-box to the world is the freedom of the Straits," 
says the X>atfy Express (December at, 1922), which summanzes the Allied 
plan thus 

An International Commission under the League of Nations, with a 
Turkish president to control the Straits 

Free passage for the merchant ships of all nations 

Warships up to xo,ooo tons to have free passage m peace time 

Neutral warships of the same size to have free passage in war time 

Areas adjoining the Straits to be demilitarized Constantinople 
gamson not to exceed 12,000 

Amenca remains outside, not accepting the view that an international 
control commission under the League of Nations is the best means of 
preservmg the freedom of the Straits 

The Westminster Gazette, commenting on the situation, points out that 
by agreeing to enter the League of Nations, Turkey has m efiect chosen to 
come back to Europe as a European Power in fhendly relations with 
other European Powers, rather than to remain an Oriental outpost of Soviet 
Russia, a view not essentially hostile to Russia. For although the Russian 
delegates have all along been hostile to the rest of the world, it is hoped 
“ that Russia will soon see the wisdom of changing her policy, and the 
Allies the wisdom of making that change easy for her " 

“ The peace settlement, bad as it must be admitted to be in some 
respects, has at least neut^ized one of the causes of previous wars, 
by setting free a number of nationalities Their freedom, however, 
will not make for peace unless they will be content with it and begm 
to cultivate an international mind the issue must be decided by 
the peoples themselves and imposed by them upon their leaders 
* International peace/ as Lord Grey said, ‘ can become secure only 
through the goc^will of all the peoples * It is useless to do as the 
Greeks have done, to follow foolish statesmen blindly and enthusi- 
astically, and then to turn and rend the stallmen when the mevitable 
catastrophe has been incurred” (Westminster Gazette, December 21, 
X922) 
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From Greece little news has filtered through Until the censorship is 
relaxed, no comment on internal affairs can be of value, but if it be true 
tbat the authorities are holding up humanitanan and educational activities 
as IS implied by their rumoured action with regard to such centres of 
enlightenment as that presided over by Mr Platon Drakoules and his devoted 
helpers, then the prospect is dark indeed and pregnant with disasters for 
the near future 


III The League of Nations 

Lord Robert Cecil has sent the following to the Asiatic Review for 
publication 

“ The favounte charge against the League of Nations is that it is futile 
and impotent That is the point on which the Morntng Post combines 
with the worker, and Tchitchenn with Sir Frederick Banbury, and yet im- 
partial observers of its actual proceedings are of a different opinion The 
latest, and perhaps most striking, witness is l.ord Chelmsford, for five 
years Viceroy of India, and before that Governor of Queensland and New 
South ales No mere dreamer, one would think, and this is what he says 

“ ‘ When some few weeks ago I accepted the mvitation of the 
Government of India to come here as the first delegate for India, 
I accepted it because I was ready and wilhng to serve India in 
any capacity in which it might be thought 1 might be useful , but 
I am bound frankly to confess that I came here a profound sceptic 
as to the value and utility of the League of Nations A fort- 
night’s acquaintance^ however, with the working of the Assembly and 
the Commissions has made me hope my scepticism was unwarranted 
“ ‘ I found, m the first place, an atmosphere of general goodwill 
and desire to co operate which it would be almost impossible to con- 
ceive of unless one was living actually in the middle of it, and I 
believe it is almost equallydifiScult to convey to those who are outside 
the League what tbat atmosphere of goodwill and co-operation is 
“ * I found, in the second place, the eminently practical handling 
of the subjects dealt with in the Assembly and in the Committees, a 
handling which gave the lie to the insinuations which are so often 
made outside, that the League of Nations lives and moves and has its 
being ui an atmosphere of unpractical idealism 

" * 1 found, in the third place — at least, I hope I have found m the 
fihird place — a sincere determination on the part of the countries 
which are members of the League to accept the resolutions of the 
League and to carry them out effectively and sincerely These, it 
seems to me, are the three conditions precedent to success in the 
work of the League ’ ” 
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A HERO OF ASIA 
By Stanley Rice 

The average reader brought up m the traditional view of the 
fierce marauders of Central Asia, who jomed religious fanati- 
cism to greed for plunder and the lust of destruction for its own 
sake, will hardly look to so unpromising a region for one of the 
world's heroes Yet scientific history is gradually modifying 
our views Tradition will prove m most cases to be broadly 
m the right , but just because the mam outlines have been 
traced with a firm hand, there is a danger lest we lose sight 
of some of the secondary features of the picture, and, since 
the foreground is filled with a theme of blood and fire, con- 
centrate our attention upon these without regard to the civic 
and artistic life which nevertheless was pursuing its quiet 
course We have long ceased to regard Henry VIII as a 
kmd of royal Bluebeard, whose hobby it was to marry women 
at short intervals and to dispose of them alternately by divorce 
and execution , history is teachmg us to beware how we regard 
the story of tiie nations as one long succession of quarrels 
and wars, dreary or dramatic as the case may be, and bids us 
consider the evolution of states, the progress of the arts, and 
the prosperity of the peoples as the mam drama in which an 
occasional battle or victory is mtroduced as an episode 
Modem research has justified the claim of Zahir-ud-din 
Muhammad as one of the world's heroes, fit to rank with 
Caesar, Napoleon, and Fredenck, as a conqueror and a con- 
summate general, not unworthy of at least an equal fame as 
admmistrator and man of letters, and on the whole superior 
to all of them in general amiability of character In con- 
sidenng the character of Babur apart from his dazzhng 
military career (except m so far as this had an influence upon, 
and shaped the destinies of, the man), we must first get rid 
of the notion that Babur had anythmg to do with India or 
that he was m the slightest degree the product of Indian 
culture or Indian civilization It would hardly seem neces- 
sary to emphasize this pomt were it not that by far the most 
glonous part of his adventurous career was the year 1526, 
when the fifth enterprise agamst Hmdustan was crowned by 
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the decisive victory of Panipat, and, as we mav wdl imagine, 
the vision of a kingdom in India on the model of Kabul, or, 
perhaps, of Samarkand, the earliest and most chenshed 
ambition of the conqueror, broadened out into the dream of 
unpenal power, immediately to be realized and to be firmly 
based in a dynasty which lasted up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when the Bntish broke the Mahratta 
power that had nsen upon the rums of the Moghul Empire 
Babur’s life was a short one, only forty-seven years m all, but 
before he was twenty he had crowded mto his boyhood as 
much stirring adventure as would suffice most men for a life- 
time He had won and lost Samarkand , he had reached the 
zemth of his ambitions at that penod and had fallen to the 
nadir of his fortunes He was left naked and alone, prac- 
tically m the hands of his eneimes, from whom he escaped by 
a miracle, and by the age of twenty-one he had agam nsen 
to power in Afghamstan, there to remain for some twenty 
years The Hmdustam section of his hfe covered five years 
only, although m this dazzling penod were gathered the npe 
fruits from the tree of expenence which had steadily grown 
throughout the long season of adversity 

Nor must we forget to examine what was happening m that 
part of the world which chose to consider itself the exponent 
of avilization England, distracted by the Wars of the 
Roses, was passmg through the penod of reconstruction to 
the establishment of the Tudor dynasty France and Spam 
were facing one another as nvals on the contment of Europe, 
with ambitions no less intense and armies more disciplined, 
perhaps, but hardly less ruthless, than those of these wild 
tribes of Central Asia France under Charles VIII had at 
the date of Babur’s accession but just taken that fatal step 
of interference m Italian affairs which for so many years was 
destined to tear Italy m pieces and banefully to affect the 
tranquilhty of Europe 

But Europe had at least begun to settle down mto some 
semblance of national states The oldest among them — 
England, France, and Spam — ^were by this time great con- 
solidated kingdoms, and in the centre of the continent 
arose the powerful, if ill-kmt, inhentance of the Hapsburgs 
Germany and Italy, though disumted, were at least divided 
mto well-marked princedoms and duchies And above all the 
sun of the Renaissance had begun to nse Great names m 
literature — Dante and Chaucer and Petrarca — ^belong to that 
splendid penod of the revival of letters, and modem music 
was commg to the birth with Palestnna Clasi^cal learning 
was revived and pamting and sculptin'e were at the zemth of 
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their glory, for this was the age of Giotto, of Michael Angelo, 
of Donatello, of Titian, Tintoretto, and Giorgione 
Very different was the environment of Babur at his birth 
The httle prmcipalaty of Ferghana, with the town of Andijan, 
was only one, and that by no means the most important, of 
the various unstable and ill-defined temtones that were the 
constant prey of ambitious, warlike, or predatory chieftams 
Nor was Babur to be distinguished from them His greatest 
ambition was to be lord of Samarkand, and for a brief space 
he had his desire at the early age of fourteen But such was 
the instability of these rapid conquests that within a year he 
was m danger of losing Andijan, and setting out to reheve it 
lost both capitals, for Andijan fell before he arrived, and while 
his back was turned Samarkand had sbpped from his grasp 
War, war, and always war ! That was the food upon 
which Babur's boyhood was nourished As yet there was 
no hmt of the man of letters, of the administrator, of the 
zealous son of Islam he had no time for the first and no 
opportunity for the second, and his enemies were themselves 
professors of the rehgion of the Prophet The mainspring 
of his life was “ambition for rule and desire for conquest," 
buoyed up by an imconquerable joy m the life of a man and 
an unquenchable belief in his own destmy His energy was 
amazing and his resolution worthy of all admiration “I did 
not sit at gaze," he says, “when once or twice an affair had 
made no progress " Once only did his courage fail him 
He had been dnven out of Samarkand , he had been aban- 
doned by all but a faithful few One by one these dropped 
away m the flight from sheer physical exhaustion, and Babur 
was left alone Betrayed by two treacherous guides, he gave 
himself up for lost, and was saymg a last prayer in the garden 

when We do not know what happened, but some god 

appeared out of tihe machine and Babur lived again to me 
in Kabul and to conquer Hmdustan 

And behind and beyond this dream of empire, this in- 
domitable energy, this gaiety of spirit and even the Wanderlust 
winch, as Babur tells us, impelled him from his earliest youth 
to adventure a journey mto Chma, lay that strange aesthetic 
nature, steeped half in the worship of Nature and half m the 
sensuous pleasures of Art The awakenmg seems to have 
come upon him with a passion for a boy in the camp Like 
Werther, he became distracted by this shameful desire, and 
used to wander “bareheaded, barefooted through street and 
lane, orchard and vmeyard ’ ' It was about this time that he 
began to write odd couplets of verse, trymg his strength, as 
It were, m an art in which he afterwards excelled, for his life 
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was strangely compounded of poetry and battles, of stirrmg 
adventure and quiet odes, of stnct orthodoxy and strenuous 
wine-bibbmg Fresh, as it were, from the execution of a 
malefactor and, p^haps, the massacre of prisoners, he would 
sit down to compose an ode m the best poetic idiom, for he 
prided himself, not without justification, upon the purity of 
his language , or from the reek of a battlefield or the rapture 
of a conquered town he would turn to contemplate the serene 
beauties of Nature and to comment upon the special qualities 
of the melons and grapes 

Was Babur a type or only a portent ^ For if he were but 
a portent he would hardly be worth our study A portent 
begms m nothmg and ends m nothing it is a thing apart that 
admits of no deduction and of no companson , it is a thmg 
to move our cunosity and little else, as we pay our sixpence 
to see the Bearded Woman and forget about her five mmutes 
later Call this exaggerahon if you will , the man Babur may, 
after all, be worth our study for his own sake, yet how much 
more worthy if the study of the type leads to a reconstruction 
of our views on Asiatic history For the outstandmg typical 
hero IS he who with only the normal physical advantages does 
supremely well that which others can do moderately well 
The hero is but the product of the age , he is the supreme 
expression of the normal m his own time, and it is because he 
is supreme in the normal that we recognize him as a hero, 
and not because he is abnormal In that case, as was hmted 
above, he would merely be a freak Shakespeare is the 
supreme expression of tne literary normal m the Elizabethan 
age, and his genius naturally turned to the drama, the then 
predommant form of the hterary art We should be surprised 
if m an age of drama Shakespeare had wntten novels , we 
should be surpnsed if in an age of novels Scott had wntten 
dramas Great men m any age seldom imtiate a movement 
Just as ladies' fashions change at the biddmg of Pans, yet no 
one can say exactly how and when, so there is a movement 
astir m the age which itself produces the great painter, tiie 
great wnter, and even the great soldier and sailor, and he m 
his turn mvests that movement with a special glory and a 
special impulse Beethoven is the normal descendant of 
Palestrina through many steps , he is the supreme outcome of 
an evolutionary process He could not have appeared as 
the immediate successor of Palestrina, and if he had he must 
have been regarded as the lone star m the firmament, guiding 
no wise men, qmte unhke, and therefore m no way typical of, 
the other luminaries at that season As well nught you expect 
to see the Southern Cross at the North Cape 
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Let tis, then, consider Babur rather as the typical expres- 
sion of his age than as the portentous phenomenon bom out 
of our time For Babur was, m fact, the true descendant 
and countr3nnan of Timur, who had swept Asia with fire and 
sword only a century earlier and had left little behind him 
save the abomination of desolation and ghastly pyramids of 
heads Yet the Court of Samarkand was very far removed 
from the barbansm of Attila and his Huns Although the 
ruhng passion was ambition and the lust of conquest (and 
Babur himself seems to have been fired by the hope of emulat- 
mg the deeds of Timur), yet rehgion of the fierce fanatical 
kmd so often to be found among the early Muslims of Central 
Asia was not altogether without influence, and the more 
thoughtful and less turbulent of the Turkmans found recrea- 
tion m the gentler arts of poetry and music We can almost 
conjure up the scene the luxury of the Court contrastmg 
with the Spartan bareness of the camp , the chief, his armour 
just put ofi, rechnmg at ease in the finest silk of Samarkand, 
while the Court poet, like a later David, sang his praises to 
the strams of music, and the great nobles sittmg round, 
cntical and fastidious, qmck to notice a false word, quick to 
appreciate a noble phrase And all upon the morrow ready 
to set out upon some new foray, for it might well be said of 
such that 

“ They drank the red wine through the helmet barred ’’ 

Trade flourished There were regular quarters estabhshed 
for its different branches throughout Samarkand, and ‘ ‘ the 
best paper m the world is made there,” says Babur, meanmg 
by ‘^the world” the world of his comprehension, just as 
European writers are inclmed to wnte of Europe as the world 
and to claim for her the monopoly of the arts and sciences, or 
at least to treat all others as non-existent The town was 
well laid out and adorned with fine buildings Architecture 
was well advanced, for there was a monastery with a 
strikmg dome, and the mosque was decorated with mosaics 
Astronomy was represented by an observatory, and the 
gardens here and elsewhere are the continual delight of the 
royal biographer While Babur ruled in Kabul he found time 
to plant sugar-cane and bananas m the intervals of his raids 
or expeditions mto Hmdustan 

But the vem of savagery that ran through the texture of 
Timur was still to be found in the warring tribes of Central 
Asia, and his descendant m the fifth generation was not free 
from it Orthodox Muslim though he was, for he had no 
mercy on the infidels, massacring them by thousands and 
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raising the typical Timun pillar of heads to mark his victory, 
he yet fell into the prevailing vice of drinking wine and dnnk- 
mg it to intoxication Many a man did the same m those 
days, most, perhaps, for pure animal love of the hquor, and 
a few from the sensuous delight of surrounding nature On 
the way to Hindustan Babur and his companions floated 
quietly down the Kabul nver, dnnkmg and m^mg verses the 
while Yet all the time his conscience pricked him, and at 
last he swore that in his fortieth year he would dnnk no more 
That was a heroic resolution for one who had fallen under the 
wine-god’s spell, and heroically was it kept all the more, smce 
dunng the last year of indulgence he draii: furiously 
And then came Pampat and afterwards Kanwa Mussul- 
man and Rajput of India were broken before the impetuous 
onset, the disciplined valour and the consummate tactics of 
the mvaders from Afghanistan If we would really under- 
stand the Moghul Empure of India we should study these 
Memoirs of Babur, for just as they are the reflection of the 
conquests of Timur, of the turbulence, of the culture, of the 
vices, and of the elegancies of that age, so also do they to 
some extent explain for us the leadmg features of the Moghul 
Empire As years went on no doubt the Emperors took upon 
them the peculiar impress of India , the kmgcfem became con- 
solidated, the power was stabilized, and from the marauding 
chieftam, conquering to-day and vanqmshed to-morrow, the 
Moghul became the paramount pnnce before whom even the 
nsmg fortune of Sivaji some two centuries or more later had 
to bend in defiant yet diplomatic subimssion — a submission 
that was half compulsorily and half contemptuously yielded 
In Jehangir and Shah Jehan we can see that love of archi- 
tecture which was so charactenstic of Babur, and which was 
expressed m many a noble building of the cities of Central 
Asia In Akbar, worthiest of all, yet not perhaps more 
worthy than Babur, the great founder of the dynasty, we 
discover that broadmindedness which, if mtolerant m religion, 
was yet ever ready to spare a vanqmshed foe And finally 
we reach Aurangzib, the dark fanatic, the Phihp II of India, 
whose whole soul was so steeped m militant Islam that he 
could say to those who m despair were takmg the s^bolic 
corpse of music to the bunal ** See that you bury it deep, 
that it may never agam raise its head Perhaps we misjudge 
even Aurangzib, so prone is history to paint m vivid colours, 
sombre or bnght according to the subject Yet we seem to 
see m Aurangzib all that was least lovable m the character 
of Babur — ^the ^lsat^able ambition, the love of conquest 
that drove him restlessly from Andijan to Samarkand, from 
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Samarkand to Kabul, and from Kabul to Lahore and Delhi, 
and, finally, the fierce fanaticism that massacred the unfor- 
tunate people of Bajaur because they were unfaithful to 
Islam, and the dark ruthlessness that placidly sent a cnminal 
to be flayed alive 

But we need not dwell on the less pleasing aspect of 
Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babur We should always remem- 
ber that the age of the conquest of Hindustan was also the age 
of the thumbscrew and the rack, the Blood Council of Alva 
and the fires of the Inquisition , and if we can point to the splen- 
dour of the Renaissance, let us not forget that m Samarkana, 
too, there were poets and musicians, unknown to us, perhaps 
unknown to later generations of their own people for want of 
an adequate chromcler 

“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, 

Multi sed omnes illacnmabiles, 

Urgentur ignotique longa, 

Nocte, Carent qnia vate sacro ” 

Boot and saddle, adventures which took the sweet with the 
bitter, were as the breath of the nostrils of these men, whose 
civilization was yet enough to produce music and poetry and 
architecture, the outward and visible signs of an aesthetic 
temperament Few of them, however, could equal Babur 
Poet, carouser, conqueror, humane and ruthless by turns, he 
was die microcosm of the age m which he lived And we are 
fortunate, if we have eyes to see and imagination to discern, 
in that we possess in his unique Memoirs a reflection of the 
civilization m which he was brought up as well as the picture 
of the man himself We pnze them chiefly because of their 
humanity The tale is told with all the artlessness of a simple 
nature The massacres, the extermination of whole peoples, 
are told with less perturbation of consaence than the story of 
those wme parties, where men (and possibly Babur himself) 
were degraded to the level of beasts Nor were those qualities 
wantmg which endure m every age There is no smgle 
incident which wins our admiration more than that perilous 
adventure through the snow, when the party had lost their 
way and the devoted band resolved to sacrifice food and 
warmth and comfort for the sake of their chief We do not 
know which to admire most — ^the devotion of the band or the 
magnanimity of the man who refused such devotion, and chose 
rather to share the hardships and the perils of the adventure 
with his followers Can Europe supply a more shmmg 
example!^ Are we still to speak of Oriental barbanty and 
Onental despotism m face of such things ^ Are we so dazzled 
by the magmficence of file Moghul Emperor that we fail to 
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recognize the man Perhaps, after aD, if we examine the 
history of the times impartially and with a just comparison of 
Europe, we shall discover that here, too, was a civilization 
special to the Asiatic petmles, yet not inferior to the boasted 
civdizatLon of Europe Babur has had many admirers , but 
admiration must not stop with the man He is rather to be 
regarded as the typical expression of the age, greater than 
others because of ms consummate gifts, but heroic mamly 
because of his supreme humamty 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


INDIA 

An Indun Ephkmeris,* ad 700 to ad 1799 

The monumental work of Diwan Bahadur, L D , Swanukannu Filial, 
beanng the above title, m seven volumes los ), and extending over 
3,000 foolscap pages, has been published by the Madras Government, and 
IS obtainable in London from the High Commissioner for India. The first 
volume, which is a revised and enlarged edition of the author^s Indian 
Chronology ” (191 1), contains an exposition of the general pnnctples of the 
Indian calendar system, while the remaming six volumes form a continuous ^ 
day-to-day panchanga or almanac from a d 700 to a d 1 799 (A separate 
work, which has been before the public since 1915, and which is now in 
course of re-pubhcation, continues the Ephemens from a d 1800 to a d 
2000 ) The mam purpose of the publication is, as stated in the Frefece, 
to assist epigraphists and historians in venfymg ancient Indian dates The 
reason for commencing the Ephemens m a.d 700 is stated to be the 
paucity of venfiable dates earlier than the eighth century a d While the 
author does not deny the existence of such earlier dates, he e^qilains that 
the verification of any new date in the earlier centunes a d or m any century 
B a can be earned out by means of his Eye-tables, of which there are four, 
corresponding to the four pnncipal Siddhantas — the Surya Siddhanta, the 
Arya Siddhanta, the Brahma Siddhanta, and the Siddhanta l^iromam 

The thoroughly practical character of the work is shown by the numerous 
examples given from epigrapbical, literary, and historical records In 
Volume I , Part II , the author has furms^ed over 1,500 venfications of 
South Indian dates as worked out by him with the help of the Ephemens 
Of chief interest among these is the work done by the author for elucidating 
the dates of the medieval Pandyas (a.d 1130 to a.0 1380), a period of 250 
years which Kielhom’s **South Indian Inscriptions*’ left in a state of com- 

* Published in six volumes by the SopenDtendent, Government Press, 

Madras The Ephemens for a d 1800 to a d 2000, which is a continuation 
of the present work, was published by the author for the Madras Govern- 
ment in 19x5 
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patative obscunty The reigns of the ChoLas, the Vijayanagar kings, and 
oUier South Indian dynasties on which Kielhom was chiefly engaged are 
further illustrated in the present work, which incidentally throws fresh light 
on such old and vexed questions as the date of the Cochin Jews’ Grant, 
and the date of the Kottai Vellalars in the Tmnevelly district 
In a series of seven papers collected together m the appendix to Volume I 
the author has given certain concrete instances of recognized first rate 
importance, in which his method aflbrds a complete means of chronological 
investigation when other methods were either admittedly incomplete or 
wanting m absolute proof The first of these papers vindicates the 
character of the Vedanga Johska as a perfect calendar system which 
regulated Indian time for nearly 200 years before the epoch of Varahami- 
hira (a«d sixth century) The third paper in the appendix on the 
chronology of early Tamil literature bearing on the date of Stlappadhtkaram 
reproduces the first original contribution by the author to Indian literary 
research, to which is now added an even more important contribution, the 
investigation of the Partpddai horoscope to which the author has definitely 
assigned a date, June 17, a n 634. The results of the author’s inquiry into 
the astronomical details in the Mahabharata and those furnished by the 
hves of the Alws, according to the popular accounts, are mostly negative, 
but the investigation by an expert hand of even spurious dates like these 
and of the legendary and setni-mythical Rama’s horoscope is not without 
Its value to the student of chronology The author dwells a good deal on 
the value and utility of cycles of recurrence in chronological research, and 
the last paper in the appendix to Volume I , Fart 1 , contains a summary of 
the results achieved by him m this direction How far these methods will 
be used by other persons engaged m histoncal research it is not possible to 
predict, but the author has spared no pains in expounding all parts of his 
method m the clearest terms and in plain language 
It was fitting that a work patronized and supported from the first from 
the funds of the Madras Government should be devoted in the first place 
to illustrating the history of pohtical, religious, and bterary movements m 
Southern India from the earliest times which possess a definite though till 
now latent chronology, but the author has not lost sight of the mam issues 
of Indian chronology as a whole Thus he has furnished, for the first tune, 
we believe, an accurate chronological interpretation of the dates of Burmese 
inscriptions from the twelfth to the seventeenth century a d , and he has 
devoted over 60 pages of the text and 200 pages of the tables, or a total 
of 260 pages in all out of 650, to an original attempt to establish in a 
permanent basis what may be called uni\ersal planetary and ecUpse 
chronology His perpetual planetary almanac (Tables V a and V b and the 
related portions of Chapter V of the text) is a novel idea, the object of which 
IS to enable anybody who is not an astronomer to fix in one minute or less 
of time the geocentric place of a planet on any date however ancient or 
remote How useful sudi an almanac is bound to be in chronological 
research will appear from the author’s handlmg of Rama’s horoscope, of the 
Chinese observation of a planetary conjunction between 2500 and 2400 
B c , of the star that led the Magi to Bethlehem, of the unique conjunction 
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of planets on September 14, a d 11S6, one of the years when popular 
imagination stirred by astrology expected the end of the world to be 
unmment For eclipses tbe author’s method is simple but effective, 
although he admits the supenor value of special works on eclipses like 
Oppolzer’s ** Kanon der Finsternisse ” 

It IS a singular irony of authorship that a wnter whose works have been 
eagerly bought by hundreds of practitioners and students of astrology all 
over India, and who is regarded in popular estimation as a living advertise- 
ment of astrology, should have himself not a good word to say for that 
science of glonous uncertainties In assigning to Indian astrology a low 
place in the astrology of the world and in regarding it as a mere replica of 
Greek astrology he 301ns issue with many previous writers on the subject, 
although he is able to adduce as evidence on his side such authorities as 
the wnter of the article on astrology m the ** £ncyclopsedia Britannica’ 
and Br Fleet and Burgess Sbll it is evident that he has paid much attention 
to Indian astrology, and the student of that pseudo-science will not find a 
better eiqposition of lagna and yogna, and the aspects, conjunctions, 
lordships, and exaltations of planets than is to be found in the pages 
of “ Indian Ephemens ” 


India and Her Peoples By F Deaville Walker (Published by the 
Utuied C(mnalfor Mmtonary Edu£atton^\jxi 6 xm) 1932 as net 
{Eemewed by Harihar Das) 

This book has been apparently written for missionary study circles 
The wnter says in his Preface that the book seeks to give such mforma- 
tion as will create m the mind of the teacher a picture of India and her 
people,** within the limit of 144 pages It is the outcome of the author*s 
flymg visit to India in 1920-21 In the opening chapter Mr Walker gives 
us a pen-picture of the Victoria Station in Bombay, with its great crowd, 
and other descnptions of his first impression, together with geographical 
features of the country Then the wnter proceeds to deal with the earl) 
history of India, but it is a mere compilation and exhibits no originality 
In the chapter on “ Modem India *’ bis statement to the effect that ** m 
1599 Queen Elizabeth’s Ambassador, Sir John Mildenhall, stood before 
the throne of the Emperor Akbar the Great ” is followed by an imaginary 
descnptioD of the magnificence of the Court and marble halls at Agra It 
has been recorded by several histonans that Queen Elizabeth dispatched 
Sir John Mildenhall on a mission to the Court of the Great Mogul, 
requesting him to grant pnvileges to the Company she was about to 
charter, but there is no evidence in support of this statement It is 
certam that this envoy never reached India, and the probability seems to 
be that the Queen’s intention to send him was never folfilled 

Mr Walker’s sympathetic accounts of the Native States,” specially of 
the Mysore State, is readable, and in his opinion people there enjoy 
complete ** home-rule” He gives a lively sketch of a North Indian 
City,” from which be denved much of his information of Indian life by 
visiting some poor huts throu^ the kindness of a lady medical missionaij, 
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who proved herself such an admirable guide in showing Mr Walker all 
that IS interesting behind the Purdah The author’s estimate of Hinduism 
and Its prevailing influence is not always fair and true He has con- 
sistently stnven to show the dark side of Indian rehgious and social life , 
whereas he is not altogether impartial m speaking of the Indian students, 
he says that the “majority of these come to England, and at the present 
time there are something like fifteen hundred m this country Unfortu- 
natdy their coming to the West is not an unmixed good, for they see a 
great deal of the darker side of a civilization that is far from Chnstian, and 
often have little or no opportunity of seeing the quiet beauty of the true 
home life of Britain ” Mr Walker has given Mr Gandhi a high place in 
the estimation of Indians — no one can deny it 
There is a bibliography at the end of the volume which is neither very 
suggestive nor complete. We do not see that there was any necessity for 
wnting such a book in these days of economy, when there is no dearth of 
books on India, as much more valuable and original works than this have 
been wntten for the better understanding of India by men such as Dr 
Murdoch, Dr Farquhar, and Mr C F Andrews Even their works do 
not adequately appeal to the soul of India Perhaps the missionary 
readers would do well to get a catalogue of the Chnstian Literature Society 
for India, S P C K , or of the CMS publications, where they may find 
much that is useful For a wider appreciation and real understanding of 
India we venture to recommend Mr Walker’s readers to get the works of 
Sir William Jones, Professor Max Muller, Monier-Williams, and Sir Edwin 
Arnold among early wnters, and the works of R C Dutt, Sir John Wood- 
roffe, and Sister Nivedita among modern wnters on India. We cannot 
Ignore the fact that Mr Walker has wntten his book in admirable style for 
those for whom it is intended, and has shown a spirit which is so con- 
spicuous in missionary literature The book contains several illustrations, 
and the “get up*’ of the book is excellent considering its moderate 
pnce 


India’s Awakening By Wilfred Wellock (The Labour Publishing Co , 
6, Tavistock Square, W C ) is 6d 

[Rffottwed ^ J B Pennington, i as retd ) 

I have no idea what qualification Mr Wellock may have for “statmg 
the fiicts” about the Home Rule Movement m India, but am quite 
prepared to admit that he has made a sincere attempt to lay them before 
the Bntish public, and he has certainly compiled a very interesting and 
useful volume which the powers that be would be well to consider very 
carefully 

He sets out with the idea of provmg that the purpose of the new 
revolution is “to free India, and perhaps the whole world, from the 
matenalism which threatens East and West alike '’—rather a large order 
It is now almost exactly a century since Sir Thomas Monro, who knew 
hi8 India perhaps better than any European has ever known it, laid it 
down that one nation could not govern another for ever , and from his day 
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to this the best officials and others have been trying to devise some form 
of sdf^govemment for India, without much success Just now the 
question is whether the ** Montford” scheme is a reasonable step m the 
right direction, it need hardly be said that it does not satisfy the 
extremists and their followers 

Mr Wellock depends largely for his statistics on my friend the late 
Mr Hyndman and Mr William Digby (a very broken reed) 

Part III , ** The Spintual Kegeneration of India and the World,*' is too 
large a question to enter upon at the end of a short article like this, and is 
worth a separate notice 


With the Prince in the East By Sir Herbert Russell, k b e 
(London Methuen and Co) 1922 xos net 

{Reviewed by Mary E R Martin) 

The author was Reuter’s correspondent throughout the tour, and he 
presents to us m a senes of charmmg vignettes the principal events of the 
Fnnce’s tour m India, Burma, Japan, and other places The senes of 
photographs also serve to impress upon the minds of his readers the extreme 
picturesqueness of the vanous state receptions Sir Herbert Russell has 
not minimized the pohtical difficulties, he has given unsUnted praise 
where praise is due, and the home reading public are afforded the oppoi^ 
tunity of shanng with the Prmce the wonders contained in India There 
IS not a duU line m the book, and we are taken at a rapid pace through 
the cities and places visited during the Royal tour After Gibraltar, the 
next point of interest is Malta, proclaimed by the Pnnce to be a self- 
governing dominion 

The arnval at Bombay is descnbed at length Here, on account of 
pohtical unrest, efforts bad been made to persuade the Prmce to abandon 
the tour, which he courageously refused to do, and he had his reward m 
the ffict that amongst the crowd gathered to witness his arrival “not one 
note of disloyal utterance was raised*” The author thinks that the nots at 
Bombay had no political significance, being mainly confined to the Byculla 
quarter of the city, a district of evil repute Baroda was the first visit paid 
in Indian India, and here the magnificence of the reception was almost 
oppressive. Whatever other States might do, Baroda was not to be 
eclipsed! Udaipur came next, with its great welcome from city and 
villages Owing to the indisposition of the aged Maharana, the ceremonial 
programme was abandoned From Udaipur the Pnnce proceeded to 
Jodhpur, then Bikanir, always associated with the famous Camel Corps 

It IS impossible in the course of a review to mention the distinctive 
features of each visit, for there must be, as the author says, “a certain 
sameness m all descnptions of Indian splendour, and yet, coupled with 
this, abundant variety of detail and setting” After Bikamr came m 
succession the visits to Bbaratpiir, Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares, Niqn), 
with its big>game shooting fonmng a welcome break to ofiScial programme^ 
and Patna, where the Acting Govmior received him in the unfortunate 
absence of Lord Smha, the only Indian Governor, owing to his retirement 
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caused by ill*bealth Calcutta was determined not to be outdone by 
Bombay, even in the matter of illuminations, and provided a show of 
dazzling splendour, due to the “ wide variety and artistic concording of 
coloured lights *’ The pnncipal events here were the attendances at the 
Calcutta races, the meeting with the syndics of the University at Govern** 
ment House for the conferring of an honorary degree upon the Pnnc^ the 
special entertainment on the matdany the opening of the Victoria Memonal 
Halt, the unveiling of the War Memorial, and not least the visit to the 
enclosure on the tnaidan, where the Prince saw the poor of the city being 
fed and supplied with blankets 

The visit to Burma which comes next forms a great contrast to the 
strenuous time in India , the agitators fall into the background, and this 
must have removed a great mental strain from the Prince and his 
entourage From Burma the Prince returned to South India, to the 
atmosphere of hartahsm At Madras he received a good reception on 
several occasions, though there was also a certain amount of rowdyism 
caused by an “ infinitely small minority ** At Bangalore, Indian India 
was entered once more, and at Mysore the Pnnce experienced again the 
usual course of Indian state hospitality and the spontaneous welcome of 
the entire population From Mysore he went to Hyderabad, where the 
Nizam had prepared a reception on an elaborate scale, worthy of the first 
Muhammadan ruler in India The Falall Numa Palace was placed at the 
Pnnce’s disposal during his four days’ stay at Hyderabad, a town which 
seems to have two special characteristics — namely, a mixed population and 
the formidable arms they carry ^ After Hyderabad came Nagpur, then 
Indore, where a very short official programme included the usual formal 
visits, a durbar, and a review at Mhow The five days’ visit to Bhopal and 
to Its famous ruler, the Begum, must have been of special interest Bhopal 
18 the only State in India ruled by a woman, and she is a Muhammadan 
The Begum made the Pnnce’s visit the occasion of proclaiming her inten- 
tion of introducing representative government to her subjects The state 
ceremonial was limited in order to enable the Pnnce to enjoy the shooting 
at Kachnana After Bhopal came the visit to Gwalior, where the dazzling 
pageantry seems to have been eclipsed only by the Delhi Durbar of 1911 
The Maharajah chose this time to have the King George Park, his gift to 
his people, opened by the Prince Another great event was the review of 
the Msdiarajah Scindia’s troops, many of whom had rendered such fine 
service dunng the Great War At Agia the Taj Mahal was twice visited, 
and there were no official visits In Delhi a curious condition of afiairs 
was experienced, as the Congress Committee had cancelled plans for the 
hartiUi yet the hazan were closed and the propnetors did not scruple to 
flock out to see the sights Here the Pnnce was introduced to the 
members of the two Houses of the Indian Legislature At the Imperial 
Durbar fine speeches were delivered by several Indian Princes The 
Pnnce laid the foundation stone of the new Kitchener Collie, the future 
Tnfimn Scundhuist, and he also received an address from Mr Gawai, 
Chairman of the Third All-India Depiressed Classes’ Conference In this 
address was mentioned the need of raising these classes if India was to be 
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made really fit for Swaraj Other events included the presentation of 
colours to the i6th Rajputs, the great banquet given by the Ruling Pnnces^ 
and the Pnnce’s visit to the People’s Ffite on the matdan, where he 
received a great ovation At Patiala, through the thoughtful consideration 
of the Maharajah, there were few offiaal arrangements At Lahore the 
reception given the Pnnce by the thousands of workers belonging to the 
North-Western Railway at Mughulpura was ** amazing in its spontaneous 
enthusiasm ” The other great welcome was at the Mda From Lahore 
to Jammu, further westward to Peshawar, was the tamous jSJiyber Pass and 
Rawal-Pindi This finished the Indian tour 
The Pnnce stopped en route to Japan at Colombo, Kuala Lumpar, and 
Hong-Kong Yokohama was reached on Apnl 12 The joyousness of 
the welcome accorded to the Pnnce in Japan must have remmded him of 
his Burma visit, which formed such a pleasant interlude dunng the 
strenuous time m India Politically speaking, it was most important that 
the right impression should be given, and the Japanese soon found out 
that they could take the Pnnce to their heart, m a manner very different 
from the “ sacred exclusiveness ” which from time immemorial they had 
always associated with Royalty The round of festivities m Tokio occu- 
pied a whole week, and amongst the most important were the gala per- 
formance at the Impenal Theatre, the review of the Impenal Guards 
Division, and the great Peace Exhibition at XJyeno After paying a formal 
visit to Yokohama, the Pnnce visited some of the most beautiful spots in 
Japan, and finally took his leave of the ** Land of the Rising Sun ” on 
May 9, to commence his journey homewards by way of the Philippines, 
Labuan, Penang, Ceylon, Cairo, Malta, and Gibraltar, arnving at Plymouth 
on the afternoon of June 20 The welcome received by the Prmce in his 
own country formed a fitting conclusion to a tour involving ceaseless 
labour from the date when it began on October 26, 1921 

One wonders on closing this volume what will be the ultimate result of 
the Royal tour Will it lead to lasting goodwill on either side ? Will the 
loving personality of the Pnnce be the symbol of the best Bntain has to 
offer? From accounts published in a prominent weekly, one almost 
hopes against hope Both sides are to blame, and one fears lest the pre- 
ponderance of blame may not rest on this side of the water One dares 
not minimize the difficulties, yet it is true that “ what we bring to India of 
love and insight she returns fourfold ” Let us help our Greatest Am- 
bassador in the way he would like best > 


, MISCELLANEOUS 

The History of Mauritius, i 507-1 914. By S B de Burgh Edwards, 
F R G s (JSasf and West^ Ltd ) 6s net 

(Reviewed by Sir Graham Bower, itc m g ) 

To most of us the story of Mauntius begins and ends with the loves and 
sorrows of Paul and Vuginia , but the island can show a history quite as 
rmnantic as that conceived hy Bemardin de St Piene For dunng the 
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four hundred years that have elapsed since Mauntius was churned for the 
Crown of PoTtugal. it has seen Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English 
sovereignty It has been the home of pirates, of shipwrecked seamen, of 
privateersmen , and has been governed by eminent statesmen, and mis- 
governed by men who were neither statesmen nor eminent It is well 
that the story of this romantic island, Stella clavtsque marts Indta, should 
be told> and it has been told, and well and simply told, in the little book 
tbaX lies before us The author deprecates cnticism in a Foreword which 
acknowledges that his age is only nineteen But the book is a careful 
compilation, which will serve as a useful aide immotre to older men 
It might be made something more, for the history of Mauntius is a 
by-product of European convulsions or European politics The Londoner 
may watch the rise and fall of Portugal or of Holland, the tragedies of the 
volcanic eruption that we call the French Revolution, or the long struggle 
between England and Napoleon , but neither the ordinary student nor the 
University professor can be said to have learnt the lessons of history until 
be has made himself acquainted ?nth the effects produced in other 
continents A volcanic eruption in South Amenca may produce a tidal 
wave that will devastate a Pacific island, and a revolution or a war in 
Europe may affect the lives and liberties of people in the Indian Ocean 
For instance, wc learn that m May, 1793, a Jacobin club was formed m 
Mauntius , that m April, 1794, it arrested the Governor of Bourbon and 
sent him to prison, and that those Jacobins who called themselves “ La 
Chaumi^re'* erected a guillotine, but that on learning of the fall of 
Robespierre their terrorist '^zeal” suffered a check, for the Colonial 
Assembly ordered the dissolution of “ La Chaumihre” and deported thirty 
of Its most dangerous leaders 

But even in war and revolution there are intervals when our better 
nature comes to the surface For mstance, we read that on August 16 
the body of the Count de Malartic, the beloved Governor of Mauntius 
under the anaen rSgime and the Republic, was brought to its provisional 
resting-place in the Champ de Mars The Commander of the British 
blockading squadron asked under a flag of truce to be allowed to attend 
the funeral The request was granted, and his ships came into harbour, 
hoisted their flags at half-mast, and fired mmute-guns in honour of their 
dead enemy Nor was this the only act of chivalry and courtesy that 
Mauntius witnessed during the war, and we may hope that in another 
edition Mr Edwards will find space for some of these incidents — as, for 
instance, the hospitality shown to the wife of the Commander of the 
blockading squadron by the Count de Malartic 
For the history of Mauntius is mainly a history of three great men — of 
labourdonnais, of Malartic, and of Decaen All of them men of resource, 
of the highest patnotism, and of sane and wise judgment 
That the island should eventually fall to the strongest sea Power was 
inevitable, but the efforts of the heroic servants of a dying rdgime are full 
of political mstructioxu Pohtical organisms, whether kingdoms, republics, 
or empires, die from heart failure the branches are often healthy when 
the tree has rotted at the root 
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It IS hypei:<nitical to notice slight errors in such an admirable little book» 
but we suggest to Mr Edwards that in a future edition he should conect 
the following lapsus plumes On p 35 he says that a revolver was fired at 
Baco, the agent of the French Directory But revolvers were not in use 
in the year 1796 On pp 4041 he tells us the notables of the island 
asked the favour of acting as step-parents to General Decaen's child 
Surely this should be ** god-parents ” or foster-parents ' Then on p X03 
he tells us that the Council of Government by a very small majonty asked 
for the appointment of a Royal Commission But if he looks at the votes 
and proceedings he will find that the request was voted unanimously 
These, however, are spots in the sun The book is an admirable com- 
pilation, which could with advantage be enlarged so as to include some of 
the many romantic incidents and deeds of heroism that Mauritius has seen 
The little acts of courtesy between French and English dunng the 
Great War are creditable to both, and for that reason alone should be 
preserved , but they are stiU more valuable to the historian, for the acts of 
courtesy which were at one time incidental to all civilized warfare facihtated 
the re-establishment of fhendly relations after the signature of the Treaty 
of Peace 

But these were days when propaganda had not been developed to the 
perfection it has since attained. How few of us were allowed to know that 
at the Dardanelles the Turkish batteries ceased fire to enable the British 
destroyers and torpedo-boats to rescue the crews from the sinking battle- 
ships The picture of the two wounded captains, French and English, 
being nursed to convalescence m the same room and the friendship 
established between them would have been cut out by the propagandist , 
but such incidents and the mutual knowledge of such incidents helped to 
the re-establishmentof friendly relations, and laid the foundation of a peace 
that has lasted 107 years They survive in the cordial acquiescence in 
British rule by the French colonists of Vancwi tie de France 

The Goldeh Bough By Sir James Frazer (Macmillan ) Abridged 
edition i8s net 

(Reviewed by Stanley Rice) 

“ The Golden Bough " is not a book, it is an institution To attempt 
to review it in detail would be almost as great an impertinence as to 
attempt to review the Encyclopaedia Bntanntca.” For it has those three 
qualities so rarely contained m books — that it is at once a delight to read 
from cover to cover, a solace and a recreation for a spare half-hour, and a 
continual treasury as a work of reference But the size of the original book 
— twelve volumes m all — as well as its pnee make it difiicult for the average 
man to add it to his library, and everyone knows and has fdt the difference 
between taking down a book from his shelf and borrowing from a pubhc 
hbrary Sir James Frazer has done more than well in deciding to publish 
the work m an abndged edition, he has laid the public under an obliga- 
tion, and our thanks are also due to Messrs Macmillan for the enterprise 
It IS true that ewen in its reduced form the book is not cheap, but no one 
can say it is not value for money 
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For “ The Golden Bough ” is not a book for the anthropol(^st alone, 
though a careful study of it and the application of its pnnciples may often 
serve to explain curious customs amongst uncivilized folk, which seem at 
first sight to be founded on nothing better than caprice, or to have 
grown up msensibly no one knows how Take a case in point In a 
recent work on the Lhota Nagas of Assam, published under the auspices 
of the Assam Government, there occurs, not once, but many times, a 
reference to the enforced chastity of men about to engage on some enter- 
prise, whether of war or hunting or fishing or of some ordinary process of 
agriculture The author does not attempt to explain this phenomenon, 
he simply records the fact But Sir James Frazer, with bis usual wealth 
of illustration, has drawn upon all parts of the earth to show that this 
custom prevails in many places and for divers reasons “ An examina- 
tion,” he says, ** of all the many cases in which the savage bridles his 
passions and remams chaste from motives of superstition would be 
instructive “ The Golden Bough ” thus gives to the student of folklore 
and superstitious customs the opportunity of applying to any given case 
the pnnciples established by the distinguished author 

Nor IS the advantage confined to the anthropologist It may be said 
in all seriousness that no theological library is complete without this 
volume The Church may hold to its traditions, and to ecclesiastics of a 
certain kidney it may seem almost sacrilege to dispute some of those 
incidents which have been as it were incorporated with our childhood, 
and yet it would be mere bigotry to ignore what Dr Frazer has to tell us 
concermng such matters as the origin of Christmas and the doctrine of the 
Virgm Birth So wide, too, is the net thrown that students of ancient 
literature can find instruction in contemplating the conclusions upon such 
trends as the myth of Adonis or Attis, as Osins and the gods of Egypt. 

It is a book that no hbrary should be without Especially should it be 
welcome to readers of the Asiatic Review, who from the probable course 
of their lives have been thrown into contact with things Asiatic For if it 
is to Asia that we go for our religions — for all the great religions of the 
world — It is largely upon Asia that Sir James Frazer draws for his illustra- 
tions of the numerous customs and superstitions Indeed, if one can 
quarrel at all with so much learnmg, it would be on the ground that 
evidence is piled upon evidence to an extent that almost bewilders the 
reader, who m the course of a single page travels from Borneo to Peru, 
from Peru to New Guinea, and thence, perhaps, to Bavana or to some 
remote province of Russia 

Russia To-day and To morrow By Paul Miliukov {Macmtllan ) 
{Reviewed by Stanley Rice) 

Those who have taken a prominent part in great movements, and who, 
feeling strongly, express their opinions upon them, have this advantage over 
the onlooker, that they speak with intimate and detailed knowledge, and 
this disadvantage, that they cannot be wholly free from prejudice M 
Mihukov’s book exhibits Ixith very plainly No one, perhaps, is better 
qualified than he to analyze the causes of the Revolution or to forecast the 
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foices which go to make up the character of the Kussian people and which 
have played so large a part in moulding the Revolution into its present 
shape At the same time one cannot resist the notion that M Miliukov, 
who belongs to the Constitutional-Democratic Party, through all four 
Dumas m opposition to the Isar’s Government,” has taken a some- 
what sombre view of the pre-Revolutionary proceedings, and has painted 
the Bolshevik Government in colours which, but for his own political views^ 
might have been less black There is, for instance, very little allowance 
made for the general state of Europe after the War, and if the dechne in 
trade, the chaotic condition of the currency, and the general prostration of 
Russia can be charged to the Bolsheviks, it is only fair to remember that 
no continental country directly engaged m the War can be said to be 
quite free from the danger of economic collapse^ and those violent convul- 
sions such as occurred in Russia, where the wheel has gone full circle from 
the most absolute autocracy known to Europe to the greatest experiment 
yet tned m mob-rule, or can expect to escape entirely from the dislocation of 
finance, of trad^ and of all that tends to the smooth working of society 

Nevertheless, when all is said and done, when allowances have been 
duly made for the pamahiy of the wnter and for external factors, the ruin 
that the Bolsheviks have wrought is appalling — and the root of it lies m 
the destruction of all confidence The system, if system it can be called, is 
an unorganized travesty of government, a clumsy compromise between 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and a recourse to the capitalist, who is, 
however, reminded that he is merely a tool to be thrown aside whenever it 
suits his masters You cannot expect the foreigner to trade upon such 
terms When there are no laws there are no courts of justice , when there 
are no rights of property there are no means of asserting such nghts If 
the sole basis of government is the entire subjection of the individual to 
the State, it follows that there can be no confidence, and therefore no 
credit as between man and man 

Many have been the prophecies that the Bolshevist regime was tottering 
to Its fall, and every time they have been falsified But M Miliukov stilf 
thinks that the ” Bolshevist stage of the Revolution is coming to a close,” 
and he bases his conclusion upon '*the economic exhaustion and the 
attitude of the population towards the present power It is not the pro- 
ceedings of the refugees, who correspond to the dmigrds of France m 1789, 
that will bring about the change , it is rather the refusal of the peasantry to 
submit any longer to a tyranny which is provmg itself more mtoletable 
than ever was the Tsanstr^ime or the excesses of the ** White’* dehverers 
Observers have noticed a tendency to break through the senseless 
barriers ” put up by the Soviet Government and to revert to a system under 
which men can trust one another, and there is a real and healthy incentive 
to work. For Bolshevism as painted by M Miliukov — and with reserva- 
tions there is no reason for refusing to accept the picture — is a travesty of 
government, a caricature which, if it were not so tragic, might have served 
as a subject for Gilbert M Miliuk;ov*s pages are illuminating let us 
hope that he is right and that the dark hours of Russians night will soon 
pass into the dawn of peace and prosperity 
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WOMEN AND THE CHINESE POETS 
By T Bowen Partington 

Recently there was translated some Chinese poems by 
Mr Waley, of the School of Oriental Studies, and his 
translation has aroused great enthusiasm for Chinese poetry 
both m America and England The Times Literary 
Supplement^ in an enthusiastic leading article, entitled “ A 
New Planet/* suggested that *‘as Europe at the Renaissance 
found Its future in the literature of ancient Greece, our poets 
to-day may find their future in the poetry of ancient China ” 
Chinese literature is a rich mine, and contains a mass of 
diverse materials It requires an active imagination and a 
keen intellect to discover uniformity in its diversity, for 
Chinese writers were never what one calls scientific There 
IS nothing definite or precise to be said about their doctrines, 
but they make revelations to you, if you only have the 
power of understanding and appreciation Chinese poets 
hardly ever concern themselves with the theory of poetry , 
their chief principle is that as literature is the vehicle of 
truth, poetry should be an instrument for conveying ultimate 
truth — that is, the truth that would purify the character and 
exalt the soul This may be called the orthodox theory, 
which has been set down by Confucius, and has been handed 
down to the present day It is clearly defined by one great 
Chinese writer in the following words 
“ The function of poetry is to express one’s feelings, but 
not passions , to give voice to one’s aspiration, but not 
desire ” 

Confucius has been the father of Chinese poets, looking 
after the manner of their poetry, but is it not a question 
whether they are always obedient children ? When they 
write indecent dramas, they publish them anonymously 
Thus you find famous Chinese dramas or novels with the 
names of the authors unknown The Confucian system of 
teaching is a philosophy of moral utilitarianism You must 
not do anything or say anything which is not edifying to 
the moral sense of the people 
This principle has a strong hold on the Chinese poets. 
Their attitude towards poetry is clearly described by Mn 
Waley. In commenting on Po Chu-i, one of the gpreat 
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Chinese poets he says “ Po expounded his theory of poetry 
in a letter to Yaun Chen Like Confucius, he regarded art 
solely as a method of conveying instruction He is not the 
only great artist who has advanced this untenable theory 
He accordingly valued his didactic poems far above his 
other work , but it is obvious that much of his best poetry 
conveys no moral whatever He admits, indeed, that 
among his miscellaneous stanzas many were inspired by 
some momentary sensation or passing event ‘A single 
laugh and a single sigh were rapidly translated into verse ’ '' 

This IS a European’s view of this great Chinese poet, but 
it is quite correct Nearly all Chinese poets adopt the 
same attitude 

Confucian principles, powerful as they are, can only affect 
Chinese poets m their idealistic aspect of life, while the 
realistic remains nature with them They are realistic 
idealists and idealistic realists, if I may use such a phrase. 
“ They have ideas, but ideas have not made them blind to 
things , rather they see things more vividly in the light of 
ideas.” as the writer of “A New Planet” suggests Their 
idealistic side is invariably seen in their poetry , their 
realistic side can only be found m their daily life You 
cannot judge them by studying one side of them only — this 
makes the less imaginative English critic draw wrong 
conclusions m his criticism, while to the best critic it is a 
puzzle And there is nothing more puzzling to them than 
the attitude of Chinese poets towards woman — that is, their 
attitude towards sex love 

One European cntic has said that ‘‘to the European 
poet the relation between man and woman is a thing of 
supreme importance and mystery To the Chinese it is 
something commonplace, obviously a need of the body, not 
the satisfaction of the emotions ” He further affirms that 
it has been the habit of Europe to idealize love at the 
expense of friendship, and so to place too heavy a burden 
on the relation of man and woman The Chinese erred in 
the opposite direction, he states, regarding their wives 
simply as instruments of procreation 

This IS utterly false, and the critic has failed entirely to 
interpret Chinese ideas through their poetry But what 
made him so fully to misunderstand the Chinese poets ^ 
It was because the Chinese poets are not out-and-out 
realistic — at least, in their poetry Such love poems as you 
read are symbolic , no realistic love poems are to be found 
among them Therefore he was led to imagine that the 
Chinese poets do not make love, and that their love poems 
are all conventional — because they do not exhibit their 
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passion or desire, because they do not analyze or enthuse 
about their emotion : 

** I turn back and look at the empty room , 

For a moment I almost think I see you there. 

One parting, but ten thousand regrets , 

As I Uke my seat, my heart is unquiet 
What shall I do to tell you all my thoughts ^ 

How can I let you know all my love ? 

# # ♦ # * 

All I can give you is a description of my feelings ” 

After all, what is love ? It is a question which has 
puzzled the profoundest philosopher It cannot be proved 
— of course, nothing worth proving could be proven It 
is said that “ love is blind ” You may call it the “ blind 
theory of love ” Well, to make love is to play with your 
passion or emotion or sentiment — in Meredith's words, to 
“ fiddle harmonies on the strings of sensualism These 
harmonies generally shape themselves into the form of love 
poetry Thus a sweet smile, a gracious glance, a soft kiss — 
** Her goodly eyes like sapphire shining bright, 

Her forehead ivory white 

Her cheeks like apples which the sun had rudded. 
Her lips like cherries charming men to bite, 

Her breast like a bowl of cream uncrudded 
« « « « « 

Her snowy neck like to a marble tower, 

And all her body like palace fair” 

are all strings on which you would fiddle until your emotion 
is satisfied or has died down 

“ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ^ 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss — 

Her lips suck forth my soul , see where >t flies ^ 

« « * * « 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these bps ” 

What exquisite harmonies are produced by these strings — 
the kiss and the lips of Helen — through Marlowe's fiddling 
If you deny the truth of them you deny the function of 
poetry But just ask — Is there actually heaven in these 
Ups ^ You lost your soul in your passion , but you say her 
lips have sucked it forth and fled away Such as the above 
IS the general trend of European love poetry The Chinese, 
however, would not pretend to be like that They pose as 
if they were above such fnvohty — certainly they are above 
tt vn their poetry, because Confucius tells them not to be 
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frivolous Accordingly they value ultimate truth higher 
than the momentary satisfaction of the emotions They 
place the claim for the satisfaction of the soul on one side 
of the scale and that of the senses on the other — and the 
former always seems to weigh heavier in the kingdom of 
their poetry In their actual daily life they are actually 
jolly good fellows They can and do appreciate what you 
call the soft torment, the bitter sweets, the pleasing pains, 
and the agreeable distress,” as does everybody else But 
they do not make a fuss about them in poetry , they enjoy 
them m the quiet light of daily life, not in the searching glare 
of poetry In their poetry love is symbolic the harmony 
of the soul Here is a poem written by a Chinese general 
to his wife 

Since our hair was plaited, and we became man and wife. 
The love between us was never broken by doubt, 

So let us be merry this night together, 

Feasting and playing while the good time lasts, 

I suddenly remember the distance that I must travel , 

I spring from bed and look out to see the time 
The stars and planets are all grown dim m the sky , 
Long, long is the road , I cannot stay, 

I am going on service, away to the battle-ground, 

And I do not know when I shall come back, 

I hold your hand with only a deep sigh , 

Afterwards, tears — m the days when we are parted. 

With all your might enjoy the spring flowers, 

But do not forget the time of our love and pride 
Know that if I live, I will come back again, 

And if I die, we will go on thinking of each other ” 

Can anyone detect any passion in these lines ? In circum- 
stances like this, one would expect to see them kissing and 
embracing, but this does not happen in the poem They 
probably did so, but the poet would not put that into his 
poetry The absence of kisses and embraces in Chinese 
poetry make some think that the Chinese have no emotion, 
and in the above poem, for instance, the general regards 
bis wife simply as an instrument of procreation 

But in fact, if you read some Chinese novels or such 
poems as cannot bear the searching light of Confucian 
principles, you will find the Chinese are as love-blind as any 
Euro^an. I remember a number of verses that are 
probably more realistic than even the most extravagant 
English love poetry. They are too delicate to be tackled 
here, and one can hardly render them into English without 
losing their poetical effect 
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One distinction 1 am tempted to draw between the 
Europj^n and Chinese in their attitude towards women 
The Chinese considers the passion and feeling of the womam 
more than his own, whereas the European values his own 
emotion more than that of the woman To the Chinese, 
the woman really becomes a being superior to man , he 
admires her because she is angelic to him To the European, 
the woman is angelic simply because he admires her, because 
her beauty has aroused his emotion The European poet 
tends to exhibit himself in a romantic light, in fact, to 
recommend himself as a lover The Chinese poet has a 
tendency different, but analogous. He recommends himself 
as a friend 

Why does he recommend himself as a friend, but not as 
a lover ^ It is because he is concerned less with his own 
passion or emotion than with that of the woman , because 
he holds her in higher esteem It is not that he is less 
romantic In fact, nis view of woman is as fanatical as that 
of the European 

The author of one of the most brilliant Chinese novels 
— of which Professor Giles, Professor of Chinese at Cam- 
bridge, gives a good account, and many of the poems of 
which are rendered into English in his “ History of Chinese 
Literature ” — descnbes his hero in the following words 

“ He was a bright and clever fellow and full of fun, but 
very averse to books He declared, in fact, that he could 
not read at all unless he had a fellow-student, a young lady, 
on each side of him to keep his bram clear, and, when his 
father beat him, as was frequently the case, he would cry 
out, “ Dear girl • dear girl all the time, in order, as he 
afterwards explained to nis cousins, to take away the pain 
Woman, he argued, was made of water, with pellucid, mobile 
mind, while men are made of mud — mere lumps of un- 
informed clay ” 

Such is the author s notion of woman — of course, just a 
bit of sentimental rubbish Yet this book is widely read 
and admired by Chinese scholars It was published under 
a false name, though the author is known to many But it 
shows that the Chinese poets know how to play with their 
emotion as fancifully as any English poet And I am 
inclined to say that they play m a rather refined manner 
If they do not write sentimental love poetry, it is because 
they refrain from doing so on principle, not because they 
cannot appreciate the “satisfaction of emotion,” still less 
because they hold women — as European critics assert — 
as “ mere instruments of procreation ” 
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THE INDIAN STUDENT* 

By John Pollen, c i e 

It may fairly be claimed that it was mainly owmg to Sir Charles 
Elhot, then a Member of the E I A Council, that some 
amelioration in the conditions surroundmg the Indian student 
in 1907 was attempted 

Unfortunately, other counsels prevailed, but had his advice 
then been taken there would perhaps have been no necessity 
for the committee over which Lord Lytton lately presided, and 
which IS the subject of this review In effect all that the latter 
committee ultimately recommends is the abandonment of most 
of the conclusions of its predecessor, and the graceful closmg 
of the well-meant, but unfortunately somewhat official, Hostel 
at 21, Cromwell Road Virtually Lord Lytton’s committee 
now proposes to follow the course which the East India Asso- 
ciation ongmaJly ventured to suggest, and that course is that 
(as in the case of other students) the care of Indian students 
should, where needed, be entrusted to pnvate friends and 
mstitutes without the shadow of any official or quasi-official 
orgamzation whatever 1 Years ago it was found that, rightly 
or wrongly, “officialdom” had become m the eyes of the 
Indian student a “deadly tamt,” and that, for some reason, 
or no reason, the India OflSce had become for them a thing to 
be avoided This attitude was certainly one to be deplored, 
and every effort was made to remedy matters and restore right 

* Report of the Committee on Indian Students, 1921-22 (dated 
September 14, 1922}, and the Report of the Indian Students’ Depart- 
ment, 1921-22 
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feding But distrust and suspicion, once created, are not 
easily overcome, and with the unwise suppression of the Lee- 
Warner Report these feehngs increased, and the advisory 
committees and other measures devised and sustained by the 
India Office became more and more unpopular amongst 
certain classes of Indian students These, like Bntish colle- 
giate youths, probably expected their undergraduate days to 
be the freest and most unhampered m their hves, and were 
therefore intolerant of control of any sort or description what- 
ever Long ago much of this was foreseen, and with the 
encouragement of Sir Henry Sumner Maine, Sir Lepel Gnffin, 
and other kmd friends who knew India and understood Indian 
students well, Dr Leitner — the Pnncipal of the Lahore 
College and a Member of the East India Association — estab- 
lished a guest-house for Indians at Maybury, and founded an 
mstitute there For some tune this scheme went well, but 
subsequently (it is said from want of due support) it fell 
through Indian students, however, still continued to come 
to England, and I was able to testify from personal expenence 
that Homesh Chunder Dutt, Bihan Lai Gupta, and many who 
went up for the open competition in 1869-71 and m subse- 
quent years, were steady, hard-workmg students, and that 
better-behaved sons no parent could desire to have 

Later on, in subsequent years, I was able to assert from 
personal observation that, on the whole, the tone of the Indian 
students at the Temples was m every way worthy of the best 
traditions of the ancient Inns Most of the Indians met 
there were * ‘ self-respectmg youths who expected to be 
respected, and were respected, by their fellow-students *' 
Some were certamly not free from what Lord Ampthill calls 
“the fantastic ambitions of youth, “ but Mr Thorbum has 
rightly contended that “every broad-mmded and reasonable 
Englishman must sympathize with the reasonable aspirations 
of theu* Indian fellow-subjects ” — and many of the aspirations 
of these Indian students were reasonable enough, and com- 
manded sympathy This was true of the students on the 
whole, but there can be little doubt that, in some cases. 
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immature youths from India wece compeHed, both to their own 
and their parents' loss, to come over to England — 

(1) To get called to the Bar , or 

(2) To get into the Civil Service , or 

(3) To obtam technical and commercial education 

in Great Bntam for busmess careers 

Tbs ought not to have been so, and Lord Lytton's com- 
mittee has done well m giving prommence to the necessity for 
the adoption of remedial measures m India, and more especially 
m expressing approval of Lord Haldane's suggestion with 
regard to the desirability of establishing an Indian Bar m India 
itself The establishment of such a Bar is one of the crymg 
wants of the Great Peninsula, and there can be little doubt that 
provision for such a Bar should have been made long ago 
It is, however, true that the whole elaborate and expensive 
English judicial system was suddenly imposed by the self- 
satisfied West upon the reluctant and unprepared East, and 
there are many who even now hold that the comphcated and 
extravagant High Court and Civil Court systems, with their 
horde of barristers and ‘ ‘ hungry scriveners ' ’ (though compara- 
tively harmless m the big towns) , are quite unsuited to the vast 
country-side and to rural India But, be that as it may, it 
must be admitted that it was, and is, quite unnecessary, and 
even a great mistake, to compel the youth of India to come 
over to this country to qualify at the Inns of Court, in order 
chiefly to take precedence over men who, as pleaders or vakils, 
know more of the laws and traditions of their native land than 
English hamsters, and who are more mtelhgible m all courts 
(except m the High Courts, where English judges of the 
ordinary hamster type have never taken the trouble to learn 
the language of the land) Further, m common fairness to 
India, it must be admitted by all clear-minded cntics that 
simultaneous examinations and the highest techmcal and 
commercial traimng and education ought to have been provided 
m India itself long years ago Had such reforms been mtro- 
duced earlier, India's sons would not have been compiled to 
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hun7 over to England or almad m the way they have done, 
and the need for India Office interference, and for the official 
Lee-Wamer and the present “ Lord Lytton ” committees, 
with their long reports, could hardly have arisen But, thmgs 
bemg as they ate, the great question is, What should now be 
done ^ And it would seem that m all the arcumstances of the 
case the vanous Governments of India cannot do better than 
follow stnctly the suggestions of Lord Lytton's committee 
The members of this committee are quite nght about the folly 
of attempting the resuscitation of the somewhat futfle advisory 
committee Such a committee is no longer required, and the 
High Commissioner himself, as the servant of the Indian 
peoples, should be amply able to see to the interests of the 
students, and to attend to all those persons whom he directly 
and indirectly represents, just as other High Commissioners 
for Dominions do 

If grants-in-aid are necessary, he can get them from the 
proper sources, and can obtam all needful information and 
directions from the Indian Legislatures who are responsible 
to the Indian communities The India Office itself should not, 
of course, be called upon to mterfere m any way as of old 
Hospitality and entertainment should, as Lord Lytton*s com- 
mittee very properly advises, be spontaneous and independent , 
and pnvate friends and Indian parents and guardians, m unison 
with Indian umversities and the High Commissioner’s office, 
should be left to negotiate, when necessary, directly or 
indirectly, with umversities and trainmg colleges and tradmg 
or manufacturmg concerns m Great Bntain or her Colonies or 
dsewhere As longf ago as m 1908 it was foretold by speakers 
at a meetmg of the East India Association that any movement 
to brmg Indian students even indirectly under the seemmg 
control of the India Office would be a mere “mechanical 
r^iedy “ for the evils then feared, and this view has been 
amjdy confirmed by the conclusions and recommendations of 
Lord Lytton’s committee They took far-reaching evidence 
cm the subject, and held meetings at umversities and colleges 
m all parts of the country, and even dipped, m a fragmentary 
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manner, into India itself, and consulted all kinds of representa- 
tives (as the voluminous evidence attached to their report 
indicates), and their conclusions, although termed by them- 
selves “tentative,” ought, m the mterests of all concerned, 
to be regarded as final Amongst other thmgs, it is pleasant 
to note that the committee cannot support the allegations that 
race prejudice agamst Indian students is at all general m the 
Umted Kmgdom , but at the same time that they recognize 
the obhgation of Government to assist Indian students to seanre 
admission to British universities “ so long as the methods or 
conditions of recruitment to the Indian public services involve 
any necessity for study outside India ” 

Indeed, from a report we have just received, dated July 26, 
1922, on the Indian Students' Department for 1921-23, sub- 
mitted for the information of the High Commissioner, it would 
appear that Government had in some measure already antia- 
pated some of the recommendations of Lord Lytton's oom- 
imttee For it would seem that what was once the Students’ 
D^artment had ”in its fuU acimiies** been transferred to 
the High Commissioner for India ^ This report may therefore 
be regarded as a report by the High Commissioner to the 
High Commissioner himself on the workmg of the Department 
ifx which he himself is now responsible to India The report 
IS somewhat roseate in hue All facihties possible have be«i 
afbrded to overseas students, and no difficulty has been found 
m secunng admission for the duly quahfied graduate, while 
careful and sympathetic consideration has been accorded to 
all concerned 

But parents and guardians m India are warned that they 
should take care to make proper prehminary arrangements 
Excdlent reports, too, are given of the abihty and mdustry of 
Indian students, and of the mterest they take m the social life 
of their surroundmgs Further, wherever these students have 
been m any way handicapped by the lack of practical facihties, 
li was found that “ the questum of and naitonahty was 
rarely a factor in the refusals recewed ” On every side there 
was evidence on the part of professors and lecturers of a 
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general readmess and goodwill to do all that was possible to 
smooth away the difficulties lymg m the path of young students 
who had come so far across the seas, and to make them fed 
thoroughly at home m their environment On the other hand, 
it was distmctly encouragmg to learn that the Indian students 
on their side were showing “by their more active participa- 
tion m games, and m all the vanous social activities that go 
to the making of student life m this country, that they were 
domg their best to get the utmost possible value from their 
university education “ It was further found that Indian 
students everywhere were identifying themselves much more 
than heretofore with the common and corporate life of the 
colleges It was necessary, however, to draw the attention 
of parents and guardians to the failure, in some cases, to send 
regular remittances, and also “to the very urgent necessity 
for avoidmg mevitable waste of time and money, unless students 
pass an intermediate Arts and Science examination m India ’ ’ 
The High Commissioner himself seems, dunng the year, to 
have gone to Oxford and Cambndge, discussing questions 
concermng Indian students with heads of colleges and pro- 
fessors He also visited various clubs, and gave suitable 
addresses, and Mr Sen, one of his jomt secretaries, seems to 
have done admirable work for Indian students on his visit to 
India, and to have had encouraging mterviews with the Earl 
of Lytton, Governor of Bengal, and the Earl of Readmg, 
Viceroy of India He seems to have impressed upon them 
both, and upon all concerned, the unfortunate lack m India 
itself of satisfactory facilities for obtaining pubhc-school educa- 
tion of the best type — '‘a lack which necessitated the coming 
over to Great Bntam of so many boys at an early age * * This 
sad lack has been frequently deplored by the East India 
Association, and it is to be hoped that it will receive due con- 
^eration from the High Commissioner m Great Britam, and 
from the vanous govemmg bodies in India If this lack can 
be somehow remedied the labours of Lord Lytton^s able com- 
mittee will not have been undertaken in vain 
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THE JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTS AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM A COMPARISON 

By W Giles 

Although the present exhibition does not add materially to 
our knowledge of the Japanese colour-print, a given penod 
treated more exhaustively has a greater mstructive value than 
a permanent but limited exhibit would otherwise have 
The period under review belongs to the close of the 
eighteenth century, when the figure was the vogue , landscape 
began tentatively as a background, as was the case m Italian 
art Although landscape came late m the evolution of the 
Japanese colour-print, it occupied a glonous place m the early 
history, of Chmese and Japanese pamtmg 
Cdour-prmts were a popular and mexpensive expression of 
the people’s art, and were first utilized as posters for the 
theatre, and devoted exclusively to actors m character They 
appealed to the merchant and the peasant, and, cateni|g to 
their diversions, came under the anathema of the classical 
pamters, who belonged to the pnestly caste 
This democratic art was designated the Ukiyoye — the 
mirror or picture of the world’s mirage Nevertheless, the 
cobur-pnnts developed, and ultimately had, and are having, 
an enormous influence on Western art , the fact is realized, 
but the complex causes are not 

In the first place, they are a compromise between their own 
dassic art of the past and a modem realization Their 
mtercourse with the Dutch traders had made the sea-coast no 
longer their horizon, but the highway to a world beyond 
A pauitmg, m the central case, of a European soldier by 
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Skiba Kokan in Japanese amour against an architectural 
background, m our own classical style with a dado decoration 
in Japanese, IS a glamg instance , on the angle column a Dutch 
clock IS hung ! 

Skiba Kokan was a pioneer in several respects he not only 
had an archaeological passion for European motives, but for 
our techmques • he experimented in both copperplate engrav- 
ing and od-pamtmg, and all are equally bad Skiba Kokan 
never had followers so wholehearted and incongruous as him- 
self, yet the Dutch traditions permeated amongst the people, 
whose hearts were set upon a future rather than the past, 
perspective and realism were becommg facts, and the land- 
scape prmts by Hiroshige we so appreciate as examples of 
true Japanese art have been made more palatable to our taste 
than we generally suppose 

Smce those days East and West can scarcely accuse each 
other of plagiansm, slowly as we imderstand the reciprocal 
lure, IS our education in art advanced, and each was trymg 
to ennch its art with something it lacked 
In the aesthetics of colour these prmts gave us a grammar 
of the decorative , they had a charm in common with the Italian 
frescoes — ^the silk-hke paper of the one was a counterpart of 
the mellow-toned plaster of the other which contributed so 
considerably to enhance the luminous colours of both The 
lesson which only the travelled few had learnt, with the advent 
of the pnnt, came to be imiversally understood 

The domination of chiaroscuro darkness, the art of Rem- 
brandt and the Dutch, was broken , colour for colour’s sake 
began to exert an ever-mcreasing influence 

Our study of comparison is made more easy because on the 
walls adjacent to these colour-prints are hung examples of 
the work of our own contemporary water-colour pamters — 
J* Cozens and T Girtm 

The Japanese democratic school was trying to express its 
aspirations as the English water-colounsts were emergmg from 
the thraldom of the topographical drai^htsmen to the freedom 
of a new and Iivmg art — landscape-painting, which demanded 
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new art canons entirdy distinct from the accepted rules had 
down by the academic studio traditions 

Both were forced to ignore the past The Japanese, repro^ 
ducing the every-day life around them, appealed to the masses 
and not the nch but limited few, and the print was an economic 
factor and a boon while simplicity was a necessity 
To the Enghsh water-colounst transparent pigments meant 
purer and more lummous colour, and this slowly educated us 
to depreciate the heavy and black oil-pamtmgs which, suitable 
as they may have been for portraits, were entirely unsuitable 
for atmosphenc outdoor effects 

It is true that in the esu’ly water-colours by Cozens we see 
neither digraty of tone nor glamour of colour, nor is there a 
sense of decoration, only a dumb appreciation of Nature 
In the water-colours of Girtin a consciousness of the dramatsc 
and decorative dawns , there is a soul bom of atmosphenc 
change 

Such was the state of our English school when Japan was 
producmg such colour-pnnts as are here exhibited 

It will be noted that the majonty of these figure pnnts 
have no backgrounds ; also that the figures are mere outlme 
supports upon which kimonos or brocaded garments are draped 
in rhythmic masses, depnved of the colours which belong 
exclusively to the kimonos — there is absolutely no colour 
They resolve themselves mto a pattemmg distnbuted 
harmoniously over a vertical plane, devoid of either depth or 
perspective The choice of colours was only limited by die 
pigments at their command, and these they mterchanged in 
kaleidoscopic mtricacy Gradually landscape was introduced 
as additional masses of colour subordinate to the figures 
When landscapes were desired exclusively for their own sake, 
brocaded garments were not substituted by flowenng plants 
or such-like accessories , landscape had to justify itself along 
mdependent Imes, and this was accomplished m the beginnir^ 
of the next century We will rapidly review the pnnts down 
to this tune Most persons are vaguely familiar with the 
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charactenstics of individual artists , the elegant and lithe grace 
of one, or the deliberate line of another Masses of black 
were used for an aesthetic &xd , thiK, in two prints the black 
mass of the kimono m one is the counterpart of a black sky 
m the other Carefully mspectmg the one, we see that the 
black sky symbohzes raght, but not m the other objective 
truth as we understand it is ignored, and m spite of it they have 
an undeniable beauty 

In the prints by Shunman a restncted treatment of chiaro- 
scuro effect IS employed with the mtroduction of three tone- 
printmgs of Chinese mk, the darkest bemg the modulated 
black outline, remimscent of a brush-stroke spontaneity , the 
texture detail has a charm of its own independent of colour, 
especially m the pnnt of the Tamagawa River The supple- 
mentary colours are quite a secondary consid^ation , one 
should compare this prmt with a paintmg by him m the central 
case 

These tone-prmtmgs in Chmese ink were rarely used m 
colour-prmts, neither a modulated black outlme 

Utamaro, who stands out as a supreme colounst, reduced 
his black line almost to the pomt of mvisibility, and concen- 
trated on the full glory of the colour , note his “ Six Poets,” 
also his books m colour of plants and birds, remarkable for 
theu: refined drawmg and tender colour 

The fragile outlme was the general practice with the colour- 
pnnt artists ^ Should we tiy to define the pigments they used, 
we should find ourselves tbnkmg of the bloom on flower or 
fruit or some elusive mineral hue, yet the average number of 
pigments employed are few and seldom exceed eight, prmted 
either m fiat tones or graduated brush-washes , secondary 
cc^ur was never dropped mto these liqmd washes, as m the 
case of a series of Chmese colour-pnnts of fruit and flower 
pieces shown m a former exhibit This would demand a more 
consummate skill on the part of the prmter , and here it should 
be pomted out that every colour-pnnt was the production ol 
three distmct men — ^the artist, the wood-block-maker, and the 
printer 
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Before we reach the close of the eighteenth century we see 
that landscape is being freely introduced as a background, as 
in Kiyonaga's “Pleasure -Party/' for example, with its 
distant and dark-green island rock 

The well-known landscape punts by Hiroshige belong to the 
next century and are contemporary with the Enghsh water- 
colours exhibited by John Cotman 

Distmct as these two artists are, they have much m 
common , each realized the importance of a schematic and 
decorative choice of colour In truth, colour and tone are 
antagomstic — ^tone is the negation of light and colour 
Hiroshige was happy m hamg those virgin colours which had 
an inherent beauty high up m the chromatic scale, whereas 
Cotman was low down among the siennas and the browns, the 
heavy inheritance of the oil-painters Yet out of these Cotman 
revealed himself a true colourist in his supreme abstractions — 
golden ochres set like a jewel in a field of blue, or mellow 
greens locked m transparent browns It is true he had to 
hover around the sunset-hour, when gloom and shadow is 
enshroudmg all with an added passion of chiaroscuro, bom of 
storm and change His “ Lmcolnshire Mill ” shows what he 
might have given us m colour-pnnts had he only known the 
Japanese techmque 

Hiroshige soars in his noonday indescence of hght 
lemon yellows, sky-blues, amethysts, violets, and greens of 
emerald and malachite Japanese colour charm approaches a 
glory of local colour, bathed m a steady mellow light , there is 
no mystery, all is manifest, while the pnnt reduces all thmgs 
to precise terms Landscape demands depth and a mystery 
of recedmg planes Cotman m his painting merged his 
planes with shade, yet he saw powerfully m silhouettes and 
planes of rhythmic mass and cohesion 

With Hiroshige the landscape m the Japanese colour-pnnt 
died , in England it was not yet bom Turner had not shown 
us in his exquisite water-colours the indescent heights of the 
diromatic scale 
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COKTENTS East India AssoataHon^The London Brdkmo Somaj^Thf Indian Womn 0} 
To day — TAi Persia Soasiy — The Sear and Mtd/Ue EasUm Associahon^ave the 
‘ Victory " Fund 

The East India Association will hold a conversazione on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, January 16, at the Caxton Hall, Westminster Their next 
lecture will be on “The Present and Future Management of Indian Rail- 
ways,” by Sir Robert GiUan Sir John P Hewitt, g c i E , M p , will take 
the chair 

The London Brahmo Somaj 

The celebration m l^ndon of the birthday anniversary of Brahmananda 
Keshub Chunder Sen took place at ai, Cromwell Road, on Sunday, 
November 19 An interesting address of personal reminiscences was 
given by Mr Bhupendranath Basu He knew Keshub in India before his 
death in 1884, and said that those who came under his personal influence 
could never forget his charm, his dignity, and his simplicity He founded 
the Church of the New Dispensation, the basis of which simply is the 
belief in God He made his followers realize the purity and loftiness and 
high moral value of the old Hindu teachings, and sought to bnng about a 
reconciliation between Hinduism and Chnstianity and Islam He 
preached the education and emancipation of women, and won back to a 
purer social life the youth of Bengal, who were being led to copy the less 
desirable features of European life 

Mr Arthur Diosy’s memory went back to 1870, when he heard Keshub 
Chunder Sen speak in London on the work of Raja Rammohun Roy, the 
founder of the Somaj a discourse, said Mr Diosy, fascinating in subject, 
delivered in admirable language and perfect English, and with great 
personal charm The rehgious influence of the Somaj had had very great 
effect on most movements of social advance in India during the last half- 
century Europeans bad not given the support to it they should — ^they 
failed to understand the importance of the reform of Hmdmsm from within 
He drew a companson with Japan, whose growth had been marked by a 
considered process of selection from the West — they have not adopted, 
but adapted 

Mrs Rustomji Fandonji, speaking from the Zoroastnan point of view, 
felt that all religions are one, with the same fundamental belief in God 
the modem movement among men and women towards spmtual under- 
standing will some day make the whole world one great brotherhood 
Professor S N Roy, of Lucknow, and Mr Nirmal C Sen also spoke, 
and Bengali hymns and songs from Rabmdzanatb Tagore were rendered 
by Miss Mallick. 
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The Indian Women of To-day 

At a recent meeting held under the auspices of the Sesame Club, 
Dr Kate Batt, after referring to the extraordinary advance made in late 
years by the nations of the Far East, said that it is of the utmost import 
ance that we, as a nation, should regam the confidence of India The 
impassable bamer that is said to exist between the East and the West exists 
perhaps mainly in the imagination and is based on a lack of comprehension 
and sympathy We Englishwomen have in the past not done our part in 
attempting to break down this intangible bamer The quahties of pride 
and shyness, conspicuous in both nations, though manifested m different 
ways, and, in the case of the Indian, accompanied by undue sensitiveness 
to criticism, have come m the way of a mutual understanding, and the 
women have never got to really know each other It may be that the key 
to the situation is in the hands of the women Understanding, ansmg from 
knowledge, will enable each to appreciate the qualities of the other 

Indian women have fine traditions of devotion, courage, and ability 
They have not always been “ behind the curtain long years of life in 
seclusion have, however, developed in them certain qualities which supple- 
ment and render more effective the actions of the men Though the 
modem educated Indian women are of vaned race and religion, patnotism 
is in one and all a dominating motive They may not, as yet, often be 
seen or heard in the political world, but many are quietly preparing them 
selves to take a leading part in the destinies of their country Their 
eloquence and enthusiasm, combmed with charm, make them most 
attractive as public speakers, though their most lovable qualities come out 
in domestic life As friends and co-workers, Indian women of the best 
type are very desirable , as allies of our enemies they are formidable^ and 
their influence is not to be underestimated In conclusion, Dr Platt 
urged that every Englishwoman commg into contact with her Indian 
sisters, either at home or m India, should do her utmost to sink all racial 
distmctions and by emphasizing common interests, really get to know 
them that, in doing this, she will not only obtain pleasure and satisfaction, 
but will be helping m the unification of the Empire 

On November 28 Major-General Sir Edmond Ironside delivered an 
important lecture before the Persia Society at Burlington House He 
explained that when he took over from General Champam in the autumn 
of 1920, he found that the Bntish Minister at Teheran was under the 
Foreign Office, the Fohtical Agent under the Colonial Office, and the 
Persia Force under the Commander-in Chief m Mesopotamia, who m turn 
was under the War Office’ The lecturer also threw light on the military 
condition of the Cossacks Their officers were Czansts of the old Imperial 
Army, and were apt to advance too impetuously As their presence 
encouraged the war like plans of the Bolsheviks it was decided to disband 
them After their departure the evacuation could be performed more 
methodically The General paid a special tribute to the Indian umts 
under his command and the work of Colonel Iiakm on L .0 C 

In the subsequent discussion General Champam pomted out that whilst 
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he was m command he had yet another Government departm^t which 
funushed him with instructions — the India Office! Commodore 
Noms, who was in charge of the ships operating m the Caspian Sea, 
expressed his belief that the defence of Persia was really a naval problem 
connected with the command of the mouth of the Volga where enemy 
supplies could be stopped 

This meeting was, m the absence of Lord Lamington, presided over by 
Sir Hugh Barnes. 

Mr Felix Valyi, m lecturing before the Near and Middle Eastern 
Association on December la on ** The Reform of Islam and the Turkish 
Problem,” said ** Before the War, hatred of Christianity had practically died 
out among mtellectual Mussulmans, and if the moral direction of the West 
is now contested by thinking Mussulmans, the fault lies with those who 
failed to capture and retain the youthful Mussulman enthusiasm which was 
ready to be guided by the West 

“A lasting reform cannot be made under European pressure, and it must 
be denved from a strong and independent Mussulman nation Funda- 
mentally, the present French attitude is a resumption of the ideas of the 
Englishman, David Urquhart (1830-1860), which Beaconsfield could not 
bring about, owing to the opposition of Gladstone 

** The reform of Islam can only come from a Mussulman nation, the 
prestige of which is intact in the eyes of all Islam, and the independence oi 
which is guaranteed by its own force and its own institutions Those who 
affirm that is rigid in its dogmas, and that every effort is condemned 
which tends to free the stereotyped traditions which conform but little to 
the exigencies of modem life, forget that the thesis of an immobile Islam has 
never been true, that for all time Islam has been helped by all the move- 
ments of historical ideas Its junsprudence, which is to be reformed 
to-day, discloses the influence of Roman law Its development of dogma 
IS earmarked by Greek ideas, and its philosophy shows the appropriation of 
current neo-Flatonic and Indian ideas 

“ The Turks are a political race par excelltnct For centuries they hai^ 
been the intermediary between East and West — long before Japan — ^and 
ar^ essential to Near Eastern equilibrium and to that between East and 
^ <est For economic reasons, however, the Turk can no longer refram 
irom reorganizing his social, judicial, and financial institutions, his agri- 
culture, and his methods of general culture Europe, however, must 
remain neutral m this struggle of the new Mussulman forces in this effort 
to adapt their institutions to modem pnnciples The Angora Assembly is 
not the last stage m Turkish evolution ” 

In the subsequent discussion speeches were made by Sir Thomas 
Arnold and Prince Soumbatoff 

We have been invited to give the publicity of our columns to the 
following appeal 

The Vutory was Nelson's flagship at Trafalgar It was in her that the 
great Admiral conducted the wonderful campaigns which saved Britain 
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from invasion. It was in her that he proclaimed the deathless message of 
** Duty,” and received his mortal wound 
Before Nelson’s day Uiis wonderful ship had carried m turn the flag of 
Keppel, of Kempenfelt, of Howe^ of Hood, and of Earl St Vincent 
Since those classic days she has stood as the emblem of that Sea Power 
upon which the safety, honour, and welfare of the Empire depend 
And now, with the unique record of service on the active list for a 
longer period than any other ship, she is grievously m need of repair She 
has already been moved into dry dock, and everything that ingenuity can 
devise has been done to prevent decay from spreading But more than 
this is needed if she is to survive The Vtcfoty requires to be restored 
immediately, and this will cost many thousands of pounds 
Financial stnngency precludes the Government from voting money 
except for immediate necessities The value of the Victory is no transitory 
thing She must be preserved in order that our children's children may 
draw from her the same inspiration that we have drawn ourselves, and our 
fathers before us 

The Society for Nautical Research has been authorized by the Admiralty 
to appeal for funds to save this noble ship and to restore her, so far as 
money will permit, to her condition at Trafalgar 
As President of the Soaety, 1 am quite sure that I shall not appeal in 
vain to the countrymen of Nelson, for they have made this watchword 
(<Duty” their invanable guide ever since the call flrst hew at the masthead 
of H M S Victory 

F C D Sturdee, 

Admiral of the Fleet 

Subscriptions will be received and personally ac^owledged by Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir F C Doveton Sturdee, Bart ,gcb,kcmg,cvo,lld, 
Victory Offices, 233, High Holbom, W C i, or they may be paid to all 
Branches and Agents of the London Jomt City and Midland Bank, Ltd. 

The Right Hon Reginald McKenna (late First Lord of the Admiralty), 
Chairman of the London Jomt City and Midland Bank, Ltd , has kindly 
consented to act as Hon Ireasurer to the Fund 

On October 28, 1918, the Czecho-Slovak nation recovered its ind^n- 
dence after three hundred years of oppressive Hapsburg rule, and the 
fourth thanksgiving service was celebrated on Sunday afternoon, October 29, 
at Christ Church, Westmmster Bridge Road Among those present were 
H E Dr V Mastny (Minister) and Madame Mastny, Consul Dr 
Pavlasek, Professor and Mrs Seton-Watson, Professor Caldwell (Toronto), 
Mr F P Marchant, Dr Vocadlo (King’s College), Mrs B O Tufhell 
(Anglo-Czech Society), and many others Prayers and the lesson (Isa. Ixl) 
were read in Enghsh and Czech by the Rev T Hunter Boyd (Presbyterian 
Church in Canada) and the Rev T B {Caspar Mile Tonci Urbankova 
and M Mischa Leon sang sacred solos in the native language. An address 
vras given by the Rev Dr W C Pooler Minister, on the pnnaples of real 
democracy A collecuon was taken for child-vrelfare work in Czecho- 
slovakia. The service conduded with the Bntish andCzech national anthans. 
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